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No. CLX. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1751. 
Inter se convenit iirsis. Juv. 

Beasts of each kind their fellows spare ; 
Bear lives in amity with bear. 

" THE world," says Locke, " has people of all 
sorts." As in the general hurry produced by the su- 
perfluities of some and necesssities of others, no man 
needs to stand still for want of employment ; sojn 
the innumei'able gradations of ability and endless 
varieties of study and inclination, no employment can 
be vacant for wantof a man qualified to discliarge it. 
Such is probably the natural state of the univei'se ; 
but it is so much deformed by interest and passionv 
that the benefit of this adaptation of men to things i« 
not always perceived. The folly or indigence of those 
who set their services lo sale, inclines them to boast. 
of qualifications which ihey do not possess, and at- 
tempt business which they do not understand ; and 
they who have the power of assignii^ lo others the 
task of life, are seldom honest or seldom happy in 
their nominations. Patrons are corrupted by avairice, 
cheated by credulity, or ov:irpowered by resistless so- 
licitation. They are sometimes too strongly influenced 
by honest prejudices of friendship, or the prevalence 
of virtuous compassion. For whatever cool reason 
may direct, it is not easy for a man of tender and. 
scrupulous goodness to overlook the immediate dfcjcfc 
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of his own actions, by turning his eyes upon remoter 
consequences, and to do that which must give present- 
pain, for the sake of obviating evil yet unfelt, or se- 
curing advantage in time to come. What is distant 
is in itself obscure, and, when we have no wish to see 
it, easily escapes our notice, or takes such a form as 
desire or imagination bestows upon it. 

Every man might for the same reason, in the mul- 
titudes that swarm about him, find some kindred mind 
with which he could unite in confidence and friend- 
ship ; yet we see many straggling single about the 
world, unhappy for want of an associate, and pining 
with the necessity of confining their Sentiments to 
tlieir own bosoms. 

This inconvenience- arises in like manner from 
struggles of the will against the understanding. It 
is not often difficult to find a suitable companion, if 
every man would be content with such as he is quali- 
fied to please. But if vanity tempts him to forsake 
his rank^' and posts himself among those with whom- 
ho common interest or. mutual pleasure can ever 
unite him, he inust alway live in a state of unsocial 
separation, without tenderness and without trust. 

There are many natures which can never approach^ 
within .a, certain distancC)-^ and which, when any irre- 
gular motive impels tbetn towards contact, seem to. 
start back from each other by some invincible repul- 
sion. There are others which immediately cohere 
whenever they Aome into the reach of mutual attrac- 
tion, and with very little .formality of preparation 
mingle intimately as soon as*. they meet. Every man, 
whom either business or turiosity has thrown at large 
into the world, will recollect many instances of fond- 
ness and dislike, whidi have forced themselves upon 
him without the intervention of his judgment ; of dis- 
positions to court some and avoid others, when he 
could assign no reason for the preference, or none ade- 
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quate to the violence of his passions: of influence that 
acted instantaneously upon his mind, and which no ar- 
guments or persuasions could ever overcome. 

Among those with whom time and intercourse have 
made us i^uxttliar, we feel our affections divided in dif- 
ferent proportions without much regard to moral or 
intellectual merit. Every man knows some whom he 
cannot induce himself to trust, though Jie has no 
reason to suspect that they would betray him ; those 
to whom he cannot complain, though he never ob- 
served them to want compassion ; those in whose 
presence he never can be gay, though excited by in- 
vitations to mirth and freedom ; and those from whom 
he cannot be content to receive instniction, though 
they" never insulted his ignorance by contempt or os- 
tentation. 

That much regard is to be had to thoisc instincts of 
kindness and dislike, or that reason should blindly fol- 
low them, I am far from intending to inculcate : it is 
very certain that by indulgence we may give* them, 
strength which they have not from nature ; and al- 
most every example of ingratitude and treachery 
proves, that by obeying them we may commit our 
happiness to those who are very unworthy of so great 
a trust. But it may deserve to be remarked, that since 
few contend much with their inclinations, it is gene- 
pally vain to solicit the good vdll of those whom we 
perceive thus involuntarily alienated fromr us ; neither 
knowledge nor virtue will reconcile antipathy, and 
though of&ciousness may for a time be admitted, and 
diligence applauded, they will at last be dismissed with 
coldness or discouraged by neglect. 

Some have indeed an occult power of stealing upon 
the affections, of exciting universal benevolence, and 
disposing every heart to fondness and friendship. But 
this is a felicity granted only to the favorites of nature. 
The greater part of mankind tind a different reception. 
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from different dispositions; ihey sometimes obtain? 
unexpected caresses from those whom they never 
flattered with uncommon regard, and sometimes ex^ 
haust all their arts of pleasing without effect. To 
these it is necessary to look round and attempt every^ 
breast in which they find virtue sufficient for the foun* 
dation of friendship j to enter into the cix>wd and try 
whom chance will offer to their notice, till they fix on 
some temper congenial to their own ; as the magnet 
polled in the dust collects the fragments of its kindredl 
metal from a thousand particles of other substances. 

Every man must have remarked the facility with 
which the kindness of others is sometimes gained by 
those to whom he never could have imparted his own- * 
We are by our occupations, education, and habits of 
life, divided almost into different species which regard 
one another for the most part with scorn and malighi- 
ly. Each of these classes of the human race has de- 
sires, fears, and conversation, vexations, and merri- 
ment, peculiar to itself; cares which another cannot 
feel; pleasures which he cannot partake ; and mode s^ 
ofexpressing every sensation which he cannot under- ; 
stand. That frolic which shakes one man with laugh- 
ter, will convulse another with indignation ; the strain 
of jocularity which in one place obtains treats and pa- 
tronage, would in another be heard with, indifference, 
and in a third with aWiorrence. 

To raise esteem: we nmst benefit others ; to procure 
love we must please them. Aristotle observes, that 
old men do not readily form friendships, because they 
are not easily susceptible of pleasure. He that can 
contribute to the hilarity of the vacant hour, or par- 
take with equal gust the favourite amusement; he 
whose mind is employed on the same objects, and who 
therefore never harasses the understanding with un- 
accustomed ideas, will be welcomed with drdour, and 
left with regret, unless he destroys those recomm<?nd* 
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itions by ^ults with which peace and security cannot 

CODsitS. 

It were happy if^ in forming friendships, virtue could 
concur with pleiisure ; but the greatest part of human 
gratifications, approach so nearly to vice, that few who 
Wkt the delight of others their rule of conduct, can 
avoid disingenuous compliances; yet certainly he 
that suffers himself to be driven or allm'ed from vir- 
tue, mistakes his own intei^est, since he gains succour 
by means for which his friend, if ever he becomes 
^ise, must scorn him, and for which at last he must 
Kom himself^ 
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Frail as the leaves that quiver on the sprays^^ 
Like them man flourishes, like them decays. 

MR. RAMBLER^ 
SIR, 

YOU have formerly observed that cariosity of- 
ten terminates in barren knowledge, and that the 
mind is prompted to study and enquiry rather by the 
uneasiness of ignorance than the hope of profit. No- 
thing can be of less importance to any present interest 
tiian the fortune of those who have been long lost in 
the g^ve, and firom whom nothing now can be hoped 
or feared* Yet to rous^lhe zeal of a true antiquary, 
little more is necessary dian to mention a name which 
mankind have conspired to forget ; he will make his 
way to remote scenes of action, through dbscurity and 
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contradicdon, as Tully sought amidst bushes and, 
brambles the tomb of Archimedes. 

It is not easy to discover how it concerns him that 
gathers the produce, or receives the rent of ah estate, 
to know through what families the land has passed, who 
is registered in the conqueror's survey as its possessor, 
how often it has been forfeited by treason, or how often 
sold by prodigality. The power or wealth of the 
present inhabitants of a country cannot be much in- 
creased by an enquiry after the names of those barba- 
rians, who destroyed one another twenty centuries 
ago, in contests for the shelter of woods or conveni- 
ence of pasturage. Yet we see that no man can be 
at rest in the enjoyment of a new purchase till he has 
learned the history of his grounds from the ancient 
inhabitants of the parish ; and that no nation omits to 
record the actions of their ancestors, however bloody, 
savage and rapacious. 

The same disposition, as different opportunities call 
it forth, discovers itself in great or little things. I 
have always thought it unworthy of a wise man ta 
slumber in total ilnactivity, only because he happens to- 
have no employment e^iual to his ambition or genius;, 
it is therefore my custom to apply my attention to the 
objects before me, and as I cannot think any place 
■wholly unworthy of notice that affords a habitation to 
a man of letters, I have collected the history and 
antiquities of the several garrets in which I have re- 
sided. 

Quantulsu:unque estis, vos ego magna voco. 

How small to others, but how g^at to me I 

Many of these narratives my industry has been able- 
to extend to a considerable length ; but the woman 
with whom I now lodge has lived only eighteen month& 
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jn the house, and can give no account of its ancient 
revolutions; the plaisterer having at her entrance, obli- 
terated, by his whitewash, all the smoky memorials 
which former tenants had left upon the ceiling, and 
perhaps drawn the veil m oblivion over politiciansy 
philosophers, and poets. 

When I first cheapened my lodgings, the landlady 
told me, that she hoped I was not an author ; for the 
lodgers on the first floor had stipulated that the upper 
rooms should not be occupied by a noisy trade. I 
very readily promised to give no disturbance to her 
family, and soon dispatched a bargain on the usual 
terms. 

I had not slept many nights in my new apartments 
before I began to enquire after my predecessors ; and 
found my landlady, whose imagination is filled chief- 
ly with her own affairs, very ready to give me infor- 
mation. 

Curiosity, like all other desires, produces pain as 
well as pleasure. Before she began her nan-ative, I 
had heated my head with expectations of adventures 
and discoveries, of elegance in disguise, and learning 
in distress ; and was somewhat mortified when I heard 
that the first tenant was a taylor, of whom nothing 
was remembered but that he complained of his room 
for want of light; and after having lodged in it a 
month, and paid only a week's rent, pawned a piece 
of cloth which he was trusted to cut out, and was for- 
ced to make a precipitate retreat from this quarter of 
the tovni. 

The next was a young woman newly arrived from 
the country, who lived for five weeks with great regu- 
larity, and became by frequent treats very much the 
favourite of the family, but at last received visits so 
frequently from a cousin in Cheapside,that she brought 
the reputation of the house in danger, and was there- 
fore dismissed with good advice. 
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The room then stood empty for a fortnight ; my 
landlady began to think that she had judged hardly, 
and often wished for such another lodger. At last, 
an elderly man of a grave aspect read the bill, and 
bargained for the room at tlfe very first price that was 
asked. He lived in close retirement, seldom went 
out till evening, and then returned early, sometimes 
cheerful, and at other times dejected. It was remark- 
able, that whatever he purchased, he never had small 
money in his pocket; and tkough cool and temperate 
on other occasiocis, was always vehement and stoi-my 
till he received his change. He paid his rent with 
great exactness, and seldom failed once a week to re* 
quite my landlady's civility with a supper. At last, 
such is the fate of hv.man felicity, the house was 
alarmed at midnight by the constable, who demanded 
to search the garrets. My landlady assuring him that 
he had mistaken the door, conducted him upstairs, 
trhere he found the tools of a coiner; but the tenant 
had crawled along the roof to an empty house, and 
escaped ; much to the joy of my landlady, who de- 
clares him a very honest man, and wonders why any 
body should be hanged for making money, when such 
numbers "are in want of it. She however confesses 
that she shall for the future always question the cha- 
racter of those who take her garret without beating 
down the price. 

The bill was then placed ag^in in the window ; and 
the poor woman was teazed for seven weeks by innu- 
merable passengers, who obliged her to climb with 
them every hour up five stories, and then disliked the 
prospect, hated the noise of a public street, thought 
the stairs naiTow, objected to a low ceiling, required 
the walls to be hung with fresher paper, asked ques- 
tions about the neighbourhodd, could not think of liv- 
ing so far from their acquaintance, wished the win- 
dows had looked to the south rather than the west, 
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told haw the door and chimney might have been bet- 
ter ^sposed, bid her half the price that she asked, or 
promised to give her earnest the next day, and came 
no more. 

At last, a short meagre man, in a tarnished waist- 
coat, desired to see the garret, and when he had sti- 
pulated for two long shelves, and a larger table, hired 
it at a low rate. When the affair was corhpleted, he 
looked round with great satisfaction, and repeated 
some words which the woman did not undei'stand. In 
two days he brought a great box of books, took pos- 
session of his room, and lived very inoffensively, ex- 
cept that he frequently disturbed the inhabitants of 
the next floor by unseasonable noises. lie was ge- 
nerally in bed at noon, but from the evening to mid- 
night, he sometimes talked aloud with great vehe- 
mence, sometimes stamped as in rage, sometimes 
threw down his poker, then clattered his chairs, then 
sat down in deep thought, and again burst out ifito 
loud vociferations ; sometimes he would sigh as op- 
pressed with misery, and sometimes shake with con- 
vulsive laughter. When he eucountei'ed any of the 
^mily, he gave way or bowed, but rarely spoke, ex- 
cept that as he went up stairs he often repeated — 

This habitant th' serial regions beast. 

hard words, to which his neighbours listened so often, 
that they learned them without understanding them; 
What was his employment she did not venture to ask 
him ; but at Jast heard a printer's boy enquire for tlie 
author. 

My landlady was very often advised to beware of 
this strange man, who, though he was quiet for t he 
present, might perhaps become outrageous in the hot 
Vol. IV. B 
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months; but as she was punctually paid, she could i 
find any sufficient reason for dismissing him, till c 
night he convinced her, by setting fire to his curtal 
that it was not safe to have an author for her inma 

She had then for six weeks a succession of tenar 
who left the house on Saturday, and instead of payi 
their rent, stoinxied at their landlady. At last s 
took in two sisters, one of whom had spent her lit 
fortune in procuiing remedies for a lingering disea 
and was now supported and attended by- the oth< 
she climbed with difficulty to the apartment, wh< 
she languished eight weeks without impatience or 
mentation, except for the expence and fatigue whi 
her sister suffered, and then calmly and contentedly < 
pired. The sister followed her to the grave, a 
paid the few little debts which they had contract 
wiped away the tears of useless sorrow, and retumi 
to the business of common life, resigned to me i 
"vacant h-.bitation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, are the changes which hi 
"happened in the narrow space where my present f 
•tune has fixed my residence. So true it is that amu 
ment and instruction are always at hand for those v 
have skill and willingness to find them ; and so j 
is the observation of Juvenal, that a single house '^ 
shew whatever is done or suffered in the world. 

I am, 

Sir, &£. 
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Orbus cs, et locnples, et Bnito consule natus; 

Esse tibi veras credis amicitias ? 
Sunt varae ; sed quas Juvenis, quas pauper habebas, 

Quis noYus est, mortem diligit ille tuam. Maht. 

What ! old, and rich, and childless too, 

And yet believe your friends are true ! 

Truth might perhaps to those belong. 

To those who lov*d you poor and young ; 

But, trust me, for the new you have 

Thcyll love you dearly — in your g^ve. F. Lewis. 

ONE of the complaints uttered by Milton's Sam- 
son, in the anguish of blindness, is, that he shall pass 
hi? life under the direction of others; that he cannot: 
regulate his conduct by his own knowledge, but must 
lie at the mercy of those who undertake to guide him. 
• There is no state more contrary to the dignity of 
wisdom than perpetual and unlimited dependence, in 
which the understanding lies useless, and every mo- 
tion is received from external impulse. Reason is 
the great distinction of human nature, the faculty by 
which we approach to some degree of association witli; 
celestial intelligences; but as the excellence of every 
power appears only in its operations, not to have rea- 
son, and to have it useless and unemployed, is nearly 
the same» 

Such is the weakness of man, that the essence of 
things is seldom so much regarded as external and 
accidental appendages. , A small variation of trifling 
circumstances, a slight change of form by an artificial 
^ss, or a casual difference of appearance, by a new 
light and situation, will conciliate affection or excite- 
abhorrence, and determine us^to pursue .or to avoid- 
Gvery man considers a necessity of compliance with 
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any will but his own, as the lowest state of ignomin/ 
and meanness ; few are so far lost in cowardice or ne- 
gligence, as not to rouse at the first insult of tyranny, 
and exert all their force against him who usurps their 
property,. or invades any privilege of speech or action. 
Yet we see oiten those who never wanted spirit to 
repel encroachment or oppose violence, at last, by a 
gradual relaxation of vigilance, delivering up, without 
capitulation, the fortress which tliey defended against 
assault, and laying down unbidden the weapons which 
Uiey grasped the harder for every attempt to wrest 
them from their liands. Men eminent for spirit and 
wisdom, often resign themselves to voluntary pupil- 
lage, and suffer their lives to be modelled by officious 
ignorance, and their choice to be regulated by pi-e- 
sumptuous stupidity, 

This unresisting acquiescence in the determination 
of others may be the consequence of application to 
»ome study remote from the beaten track of life, some 
employment which does not allow leisure for sufficient 
inspection of those petty affairs by which nature has 
decreed a great part of our duration to be filled. To 
^ mind thus withdrawn from common objects, it is 
more eligible to repose on the prudence of another, 
than to be exposed every moment to slight interrup- 
tions. The submission which such confidence re- 
quires, is paid without pain, because it implies no con- 
^ssion of inferiority. The business from which we 
withdraw our cognizance is not above our abilities, 
but below our notice. We please our pride with the 
effects of our influence thus weakly exerted, and fan- 
cy ourselves placed in a higher orb, from which we 
regulate subordinate agents by a slight^ and distant 
superintendence. But whatever vanity or abstrac- 
tion may suggest, no man can safely do that by others 
which might be done by himself; he that indulges 
negligence wDl quickly become ignorant of his own 
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affairs ; and he that trusts without reserve, will at last 
be deceived. . ^ 

It is however imiK)ssibIe but that, as the attention 
tends strongly towards oiie thing, it must retire from 
another; and he that omits the cai'e of domestic bu- 
siness, because he is engrossed by enquiries of mooe 
inipoitance to mankind,, has at least the merit of suf- 
fering in a good cause. But there aa^e many who can 
plead no such extenuation of their folly : who shake 
off the burthen of their station, not that they may 
soar with less incumbrance to the heij^hts of know- 
ledge or virtue, but that they may loiter at ease and 
sleep in quiet; and who select for fricnclshi[>and con- 
fidence not the faitliful and the virtuous, but the soft, 
the civil, and compliant* 

Tliis openness to flattery is the common disgrace of 
declining life. When men feel weakness increasing 
■on them, they naturally desire to rest from the strug- 
gles of contradiction, the fatigue of reasoning, the 
anxiety of circumspection ; when they are hourly 
tormented with pains and diseases, they arc unable to 
bear any new disturbance, and consider all opposition 
as an addition tu misery, of which they feel already 
more than they can patiently endure. Thus<lesirous 
of peace, and thus fearful of pain, tlic old man seldom 
enquires after any other qualities in those wliom he 
caresses, than quickness in conjecturiig his desires, 
activity in supplying his wants, dc^ttrity in intercept- 
ing complaints before they reach near enough to dis- 
turb him, flexibility to his present humour, submission 
to hasty petulance, and attention to wearisome narrar 
tions. By these aits alone many have been able to 
defeat the claims of kindred and of merit, and to en- 
rich themselves with presents and legacies. 

Thrasybulus inherited a large fortune, and aug- 
mented it by tlie revenues of several lucrative employ- 
ments, which he discharged with honour and dexte- 

B2 
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rity. He was at last wise enough to consider that lii 
should not be devoted Utiolly to accumulation, an 
therefore retiring to. his estate, applied himself to tb 
education of his children and the cultivation of domei 
tic happiness. 

* He passed^ several years in this ple^'^ing amus< 
ment, and saw his care amply, recompensed ; h 
daughters were celebrated for modesty and elegano 
and his sons for learning, prudence, and spirit. ] 
time the eagerness with which the neighbouring gei 
tlemen courted his alliance, obliged him to resign h 
daughters to other families ; the vivacity and curi( 
sity of. his sons hurried them, out of rural privacy ii 
to the open, world, from whence they had not soon { 
inclination to return. This however he had alwaj 
hoped; he pleased himself with the success of h 
schemes, and felt no inconvenience from solitude t 
,an apoplexy deprived him of his wife. 

Thrasybulus had now no companion ; and the m: 
ladies of increasing years having taken from hi 
much of the power of procuring amusement for hir 
self, he thought it necessary to procure some inferic 
friend who might ease him of his economical solic 
tudes, and divert him- by cheerful conversation. /. 
these qualities he; soon recollected in Vafer, a clerk 
one of the offices over which he had formerly presi 
cd. Vafer was invited to visit hh old patron, and b 
ing by his station acquainted with the. present mod 
of life, and by constant practice dexterous in businei 
entertained hm with so many novelties, and so re 
dily disentangled his Affairs, that he was desired to i 
sign his clerkships and accept a liberal salary in tl 
house of Thrasybr.las.. 

Vafer having always lived in a state of dependem 
iras well versed in the arts by which favour is obta 
ed, and could without repugnance or hesitation i 
tenmodate himself to every caprice^ and echo eye 
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Opinion. He never doubted but to be convinced, nor 
attempted opposition but to flatter Thrasybuhis with 
the pleasure of a victory. By this- practice he found 
his way into his patron's heart ; and having first made 
himself agreeable, soon became important. His insi- 
dious diligence, by which the laziness of age was gra^- 
tified, engrossed the management of affairs; and his 
petty offices of civility and occasional intercessions, 
persuaded the tenants to consider him as their friend 
and benei^ctor, and to entreat his enforcement of their 
representations of hard years, and his countenance to- 
petitions for abatement of rent. 

Thrasybulus had now banqueted on flattery, till he 
could no longer bear the harshness of remonstrance^ 
er the insipidity of truth.. All contrariety to his own 
opinion shocked him like the violation of some natural 
right, and all recommendation of his affairs to his own 
inspection was dreaded by him as a summons to tor- 
ture. His children were alanned by the sudden 
nches of Vafcr ; but their complaints were heard by: 
their &ther with impatience, as- the result of a conspi- 
tacy ag^nst his quiet, and a design to condemn hira^ 
fcr their own advantage,, to groan out his last hours- 
©.perplexity and drudgery. The daughters retired 
^th tears in their eyes; but the son continued his. 
importunities tillhe found his inheritance hazarded 
hf his obstinacy. Vafer triumphed over all their ef- 
forts, and continuing to confirm himself in authority,, 
at the death of his master purchased an estate^ and^ 
bade: defiance to enquiry and justice 
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Mine superba pati fastidia, spemque caducam 
Despice; vive tibi, nam moriere tibi. Seneca.. 

Bow to no patron's insolence ; rely 

On no frail hopes ; in freedom live and die. 

F. Lewis. 

NONE of the cruelties exercised by wealth and 
power upon kidigence and dependance is more mis- 
chievous in its consequences, or more frequently 
practised with wanton negligence, than the encou- 
ragement of expectations which are never to be gra^ 
tified, and the elation and depression of the heart by 
needless vicissitudes of hope and disappointment. 

Every man is rich or poor, according to the pix)- 
portion between his desires and enjoyments : any en- 
largement of wishes is therefore equally destructive 
to happiness with the diminution of possession ; and 
he that teaches another to long for what he never 
shall obtsun, is no less an enemy to his quiet, than if 
he had robbed him of part of his patrimony. 

But representations thus refined, exJiibit no ade- 
quate idea of the guilt of pretended friendship; of ar- 
tifices by which followers are attracted only to deco- 
rate the retinue of pomp, and swell the shout of popu- 
larity, an4 to be dismissed with contempt and igno- 
miny, when their leader has succeeded or miscarried, 
when he is sick of show, and weary of noise. While 
a man, infatuated with the promises of greatness, 
wastes his hours and days in attendance and solicita- 
tion, the honest opportunities of improving his condi- 
tion pass by without his notice ; he neglects to culti- 
vate his own barren soil, because he experts every mo- 
ment to be placed in regions of spontaneous fertility i 
auid IS seldom roused fronx his delusion but by the; 
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l^pe of distress, which he cannot resist, and the 
sense of evils which cannot be remedied* 

The punishment of Tantalus in the infernal regi- 
ons affords a just image of hungry servility, flattered 
"witli the approach of advantage, doomed to loose it 
before it comes into his reach, always within a few 
days of felicity, and always sinking back to his fox^mer 
wants. 

■Iff. 

TttTet fCsXetifx ^dvto'Kf KeLiecl^filrecffKt ^i ^ect^-mu 
OTCfBCi^ K^ f^otxt^ C^ jttnXicct UyXeCVKCCp'lVoVy 

IvKBttt Ti yXwci^ui »3 IxZiett rtiXiBtl otcreti* 

* I saw,' says Homer's Ulysses, * the severe punish- 

* ment of Tantalus. In a lake whose waters ap- 

* preached to his lips, he stood burning with thirst, 

* without the power to drink. Whenever he inclin- 

* ed his head to the stream, some deity commanded it 
' to he dry, and the dark earth appeared at his feet. 

* Around him lofty trees spread their fruits to view ; 

* the pear, the pumegranate and the apple, tlie green 

* olive, and the luscious fig, quivered before him, 
' which whenever he extended his hand to seize them, 
^ were snatched by the winds into clouds and obscu- 
^ rity," 

This image of misery was perhaps originally sug- 
l^sted to some poet by the conduct of his patron, by 
he daily contemplation of splendour which he never 
nust partake, by fruitless attempts to catch at inters 
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dieted happiness, and by the sudden evanescence of 
his rewai'd, when he tliought his labours ahnost at an 
end. To groan with poverty, when all about him was 
opulence, riot suid superfluity, and to find the favours, 
which he had long been encouraged to hope, and had 
long endeavoured to deserve, squandered at last on 
nameless ignorance, was to thirst with water flowing 
before him, and to see the fruits to which his hunger 
was hastening scattered by th&f^ind. Nor can niy 
correspondent, whatever he may have suffered ex-, 
press with more justness or force the vexations of de* 
pendance» 
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SXK, 

I AM one of those rorortals who have beeP 
courted and envied as the favorites of the great. Hav- 
ing often gained the prize of composition at the uni- 
versity, I began to hope that I should obtain the same 
distinction in every other place, and determined to 
forsake the profession to which I was destined by my 
parents, and in which the interest of my family would 
have procured me a very advantageous settlement. 
The pride of wit fluttered in my heart; and when I 
prepared to leave the college, nothing entered my 
imagination but honours, caresses, and rewards, riches 
without labour, and luxury without expence. 

t however delayed my departure for a time to finish 
the perfonnance by which I was to draw the first no- 
tice of mankind upon me. When it was completed 
I hurried to London, and considered every moment 
that passed before its publication as lost in a kind of 
neutral existence, and cut off from the golden. houoL 
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happiness and ^ime. The piece was at last print- 
and disseminated by a rapid sale ; I wandered from 
e place of concourse to another, feasted from mom- 
I to night on the repetition of my own praises, and 
joyed the various conjectures of critics, the mistaken 
Ddour of my friends, and the impotent malice of my 
emies. Some had read the manuscript, and recti- 
d its inaccuracies ; others had seen it in a state so 
iperfect, that they could not forbear to wonder at its 
"esent excellence ; some had conversed with the au- 
or at the coffee-house ; and others gave hints that 
ley had lent him money. 

I knew that no performance is so ^vourably read 
i that of a writer who suppresses his name, and there« 
>re resolved to remain concealed, till those by whom 
terary reputation is established had given their suf- 
i^ges too publicly to retract them. At fength my 
ookseller informed me that Aurantius, the standing 
atron of merit, had sent enquiries after me, and in- 
ited me to his acquaintance. 

The time which I had long expected was now ar- 
ived. I went to Aurantiujj with a beating heart, for 
^ iooked upon our interview as the critical moment 
>finy destiny. I was received with civilities, which 
117 academic rudeness made me unable to repay; but 
'hen 1 bad recovered from my confusion, I prosecut- 
ed the contersation with such liveHness and propriety, 
hat I confirmed my new friend in his esteem of my 
tbiiities, and was dismissed with the utmost ardour of 
profession, and raptures of fondness. 

I was soon summoned to dine with Aurantius, who 
lad assembled the most judicious of his friends to 
lartake of the entertainment. Again I exerted my 
owers of sentiment and expression, and again found 
very eye sparkling with delight and every tongue si- 
snt with attention. I now became familiar at the table 
f Aurantius^ but coold never, in his most private or 
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jociind lirours. obtain more fmm him than general de- 
clarations of esteem, or endearments of tenderness, 
which included no particular promise, and tlicrefore 
conferred no claim. This frigid reserve somewhat 
disgusted me ; and when he complained of three days 
absence, I took care to inform him with how much 
importunity of kindness I had been detained by his 
rival Pollio. 

Aurantius now considered his honour as endanger- 
led by the desertion of a wit; and lest I should have 
an inclination to wander, told me that I could never 
find a friend more constant or zealous than himself; 
that indeed he had made no promises, because he hop- 
ed to surprise me with an advancement, but had been 
silently promoting my interest, and should continue 
his good ofHces, unless he found the kindness of o- 
thers more desired. 

If you, Mr, Rambler, have never ventured your phi- 
losophy within the atti'action of greatness, you know 
the force of such language introduced with a smile of 
gracious tenderness, and impressed at the conclusion 
with an air of solemn sinqprity. From that instant I 
gave myself up wholly to Aui*antius; and as he imme- 
diately resumed his former gaiety, expected every 
moment a summons to some employment of dignity 
and profit. One month succeeded another, and in 
defiance of appearances I still fancied myfeelf nearer 
to my wishes, and continued to dream of success, and 
wake to disappointment. At last the failure of my 
little fortune compelled me to abate the finery which 
I hitherto thought necessary to the company with 
whom I associated, and the rank to which 1 should be 
raised. Aurantius, from the moment in which he 
discovered my poverty, considered me as fully in his 
power, and aftenivards rather permitted my attend- 
ance than invited it ; thought himself at liberty to re- 
fuse my visits whenever he had other amusements 
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within reach, and often suffered me to wait without 
pretending any necessary business. When I was ad- 
mitted to his table, if any man of rank equal to his 
own was present, he took occasion to mention my 
writings, and commend my ingenuity, by which he 
intended to apologize for the confusion of distinctions, 
and the improper assoitmeht of his company ; and 
often called upon me to entertain his friends with my 
productions, as a sportsman delights the *squires of his 
neighbourhood with the curvets of his horse, or the 
obedience of his spaniels. 

To complete my mortification, it was his practice 
to impose tasks upon me, by requiring me to write . 
upon such subjects as he thought susceptible of orna- 
ment and illustration. With these extorted perform- 
ances he was little satined, because he rarely found 
in them the ideas which his own imagination had sug- 
gested, and which he therefore thought more natural 
than mine. 

When the pale of ceremony is broken, rudeness and 
insult soon enter the breach. He now found that he 
miglit safely harass me with vexation, that he had fix* 
ed the shackles of patronage upon me, and that I could 
neither resist him nor escape. At last in the eighth 
year of my servitude, when the clamour of creditors 
was vehement, and my necessity known to be extreme, 
he offered me a small office ; but hinted his expecta- 
tion that I slK)uld marry a young woman with whom 
lie had been acquainted. 

I was not so far depressed by my calamities as to 
comply with his proposal; but knowing that com- 
plaints and expostulations would but gratify his inso- 
lence, I turned away with that contempt with which I 
shall never want spirit to treat the wretch who can 
outgo the guilt of a robber without the temptation of 
his profit, and who lures the credulous and thought- 

▼ OL. IV. c 
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^ess, to maintain the show of his Isvee and the mirth 
•of his table, at the expence of honour, happiness, and 
life. 

I am, 

Sir, &c. 

JLlBERALISi 
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— Vitium, .Gaure, Catonis habes. >Iart. 

Gaums pretends to Cato's faeme ; 

And proves— —rby Cato's vice, his claiiru 

pISTINCTION is so pleasing to the pride of man, 
that a great part of the pain and pleasure of life arises 
.from the gratification or disappointment of an inces- 
sant wish for superiority, from tlie success or miscar- 
riage of secret competitions, from victoriesand defeats, 
of which, though they appear to us of great impo^^ 
ance, in reality none are conscious except oui^elves. 

Proportionate to the prevalence of this love of praise 
IS the variety of means by which its attainment is at* 
tempted. Every man, however hopeless his preten- 
tions may appear to all but himself, has some projed 
by which he hopes to rise to reputation ; some art h) 
which he imagines that the notice of the world wil 
be attracted ; some quality, good or bad, which discrim 
inates him from the common herd of mortals, and b^ 
which others .may be persuaded to love, or compellel 
to fear him. The ascents of honour, however steep 
never appear inaccessible ; he that despairs to scale th 
jprecipices by which valour and learning have conduct 
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ed their favourites, discovers some by-path, or easier 
acHvity, which, though it cannot bring him to the sum* 
mit, will yet enable him to overlook those with whom 
he is now contending for eminence : and we seldom 
require more to the. happiness of the present hour, 
than to surpass him'that stands next before us. 

As the greater part of human* kind speak and act 
'wholly by imitation, most of those who aspire to hon^ 
our and applause, propose to themselves some exam- 
ple which serves as the model of their conduct, and the 
limit of their hopes. Almost eveiy man, if closely ex-- 
amined, will be found to have enlisted himself under 
some leader whom he expects to conduct him to re- 
nown ; to have some hero or other, living or dead in 
his view, whose character he endeavours to assume, 
and whose pel'formances he labours to equal. 

When the original is well chosen and judiciously 
copied, the imitator often arrives at excellence, which 
hecouldnever have attained without direction; for few 
are formed with abilities to discover new possibilities 
of excellence, and to distinguish themselves by means 
never tried before. 

But folly and idleness often contrive to gratify pride 
at a cheaper rate: not the qualities which are most il- 
lustrious, but those which are of easiest attainment, are 
selected for imitation; and the honours and rewards 
which public gratitude has paid to the benefactors of 
Biankind, are expected by wretches who can only im- 
itate them in their vices and defects, or adopt some 
petty singularities, of which those from whom they arc 
borrowed were secretly ashamed. 

No man rises to such a height as to become conspi- 
cuous, but he is on one side censured by undiscerning 
malice, which reproaches him for his best actions, and 
slanders his apparent and incontestable excellencies ; 
and idolized on the other by ignorant admiration, which'' 
exalts his faults and follies into virtues. * It may be 
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observed, that he by whose intimacy his ace 
imagine themselves dignified, generally di£n 
them his mein and his habits ; and inde 
more vigilance than is generally applied ti 
iation of the minuter parts of l^haviour, it : 
when we converse much with one whose c: 
i^cter excites our veneration, to escape all c 
his peculiarities, even when we do not c 
think them worthy of our notice, and when 
have excited laughter or disgust, had the 
protected by their alliance to nobler qualiti 
cidehtally concerted with knowledge or wit 

The faults of a man loved or honoured, 
steal secretly and imperceptibly upon the w 
tuous ; but by injudicious fondness or t 
vanity are adopted with design* Th(^re is 
failing of mind or body, any eiTor of opin 
pravity of practice," which, ini,tead of produc 
and discontent, its natural effects has not a 
or other gladdened vanity with the hopes 
and been displayed with ostentatious indust 
who sought kindred minds among the wits 
and could prove their relation only by simili 
formity. 

In consequence of this pen'erse ambition 
bit which reason condemns may be indulged 
ed. When a man is upbraided with his 
may indeed be pardoned if he endeavours 
shck^ to some celebrated name ; but it i 
suffered that, from the retreats to which. h< 
infamy, he should issue again witli the coi 
conquests, and call upon mankind for praist 
see men that waste their patrimony in lu: 
troy their health with debauchery, and ene 
minds with idleness, lieCause there have 1 
whom luxury never could sink into cohti 
idleness Binder from the pi*^se of genius*. 
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This g^eneraT inclination of mankind to copy cha- 
racters in the gross, and the force which the recom- 
mendation of illustrious examples adds to the allure- 
ments of vice,, ought to be considered by all whose 
character excludes them from the shades of secrecy, 
as incitements to scrupulous caution and universal pu- 
rity of manners. No man, however enslaved to his 
appetites, or hurried by his passions, can, while he 
preserves his intellects unimpaired, please himself 
i^ith promoting the corruption of others. He whose 
merit has enlarged his influence, would surely wish to 
exert it for the benefit of mankind. Yet, such will be 
the effect of his reputation, while he suffers himself 
to indulge in any favounte fault, that tKey who have no 
hope to reach his excellence will catch at his failings, 
and his virtues will be cited to justify the copiers of his 
vices. 

It is particularly the duty of those who consign il- 
histrious names to posterity, to take care lest their- 
be misled by ambiguous examples. That wri- 
be justly condemned as an enemy to goodness, 
vh(^fiers fondness^ interest to confound right with 
^wmg, or to shelter the faults which even the wisest 
and the best have committed, from that ignominy 
^hich guilt ought always to suffer, and with which it 
should be more deeply stigmatized when dignified by 
^ neighbourhood to uncommon worth, since we shall 
be in danger of beholding it without abhorrence, un- 
^ its turpitude be laid open, and the eye secured^ 
from the deception of surrounding splendour.. '^ 

C.2- 
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'O^^To'ii H6S» ;gjl} fl-dflM Swtf jitu», dVoV y*^i w U^Of^ 

Antithilus.- 
Young was I once and poor, now rich and eld ; 
A harder case than mine was never told ; 
Blest with the pow'r to use them — I had none ; 
Loaded with. riches now, the pow'r is gone. 

F. Lewis. 

ro tHE n A MB L Eli, 
SIR, 

THE writers who have undertaken the unpix>- 
>nising task of moderating desire, exeit all the power 
of their eloquence to shew that happiness is not the 
lot of man, and have by many arguments aj||d ex- 
amples proved the instability of every condi||piby 
which envy or ambition are eMcited.. They have set 
before our eyes all the calamities to which we are ex- 
posed from the frailty of nature, the influence of acci- 
dent, or the^styatagems of malice ; they have terrified 
greatness wi^hr conspiracies, and riches with anxieties, 
wit with criticism, and beauty with disease. 

All the force of reason, and all the charms of lan- 
•^ guage, are indeed necessary to support positions 
V which every; man hears with a wish to confute them. 
Truth finds ap: easy entrance into the mind when she 
is introduced by desire, and attended by pleasure ; but 
when she intrudes uncalled, and brings only fear and 
sorrow in her. train, the passes of the intellect are 
barred against her by prejudice and passion ; if she 
sometimes forces her way by the batteries of argu- 
ment) she seldom long keeps possession of her con- 
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quests, but is ejected by s6me favouied enemy, op at 
l>est obtain* only a nominal sovereignty, without in- 
fluence and without autliority. 

That life is short, we are all convinced, and yet suffer 
not that conviction to repress our projects or limit our 
expectations ; that life is miserable we all feel, and 
yet we believe that the time is near when we shall 
feel it no longer. But to hope happiness and imtrior- 
tality is equally vain. Our state may indeed be more 
or less imbittered as our duration may be more or 
less contracted ; yet the utmost felicity which we can 
ever attain will be little better than alleviation of mi- 
sery; and we shall always feel more pain from our 
Wants than pleasure from our enjoyments. The in- 
cident which I am going to relate will shew, that to 
destroy the effect of all our success, it is not necessar- 
ry that any single calamity should fall upon us, that 
We should be harassed by implacable persecution, or 
«xcrutiated by irremediable pains ; the brightest 
hours of prosperity have thtir clouds, and the stream 
of life, if it is not ruffled by obstructions, will grow 
putrid by stagnation. 

My father resolving- not to imitate the folly of his 
ancestoi-s, who had hitherto left the younger sons en- 
cumbrances on the eldest, destined me to a lucrative 
profession ; and I l>eing careful to lose no opportunity 
of improvement, was, at the usual time in which young 
men enter the world, well qualified for the exercise of 
the business which I had chosen. 

My eagerness to distinguish myself in public, and 
my impatience of the narrow scheme of life to which 
my indigence confined me, did not suffer me to conti- 
nae long in the town where I was born. I went away 
as from- a place of confinement, with a resolution to 
letum no more, till I should be able to dazzle with my 
splendour those who now looked upon me with con- 
kmgt;. to reward those who had paid honours to my 
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heads ef ale and a roasted ox, and then recommend 
them to return to their work. 

At last all the trappings of grandeur were fitted^^ 
and I began the journey of triumph, which I could — 
have wished to have ended in the same moment ; but ^ 
my horses felt none of their master's ardour, and Ir 
was shaken four days upon rugged roads. I then-^ 
entered the town, and having graciously let fall the 
glasses, that my person might be seen, passed slowly 
Sirough the street. The noise of the wheels brought 
the inhabitants to their doors, but I could not perceive 
that I was known by them. At last, I alighted, and 
my name, I suppose, was told by my servants, for the 
barber stept from the opposite house, and seized me 
by the hand with honest joy in his countenance; 
which, according to the rule that I had prescribed to 
myself, I repressed with a frigid graciousness. The 
fellow, instead of sinking into dejection, turaed away 
with contempt, and left me to consider how the second 
salutation should be received. The next friend was 
better treated ; for I soon found that I must purchase 
by civility that regard which I had expected to en- 
force by insolence. 

There was yet no smoke of bonfires, no harmony of 
bells, no shout of crowds, nor riot of joy ; tlie busi- 
ness of the day went forwaixi as before ; and after hav- 
ing ordered a splendid supper, which no man came 
to partake, and which my chagrin hindered me from 
tasting, I went to bed, where the vexation of disap- 
pointment overpowered the fatigue of my journey, 
and kept me from sleep. 

I rose so much humbled by those mortifications, as 
to enquire after the present state of the town, and 
found that I had been absent too long to obtain the 
triumph which had flattered my expectation. Of the 
friends whose compliments I expected, some had long- 
ago moved, to distant provinces] some had lost in. the 
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5 of age all sense of another's prosperity, and 
id forgotten our former intimacy amidst care 
resses. Of thrfee whom I had resolved to pu- 
iheir former offences by a longer continuance 
:ct, one was, by his own industry, raised above 
n. and two were sheltered from it in the grave* 
le whom I loved, feared, or hated, all whose 
whose kindness I had hopes of contemplating 
asure, were swept away, and their places were 
' a new genei'ation with other views and other 
itions ; and among many proofs of the import- 
wealth, I found that it conferred upon me 
w distinctions in my native place. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Serotinus* 
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r eris semper, si pauper es, Aemiliane, 

)antur opes nullis nunc nisi divitibus. Mart. • 

poor, my friend, still poor you must remain ; 

ich alone have all the means of gain. £dw. Cavk. 

O complaint has been more frequently repeat- 
11 ages than that of the neglect of merit associ- 
th poverty, and the difficulty with which valu- 
• pleasing qualities force themselves into view, 
hey are obscured by indigence. It has been 
jserved, that native beauty has little power to 
without the ornaments which fortune bestowsi 
it to want the favour of others is often suffih 
> hinder us from obtaining it* 
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Every day discovers that mankind are not yet con- 
Vi-nced of their error, or that their conviction is with- 
out power to influence their ct>nduct ; for poverty still 
continues to produce contempt, and still obstructs the 
claims of kindred and of virtue. The eye of wealth 
is elevated towai^s higher stations, and seldom des- 
cends to examine the actions of those who are placed 
below the level of its notice, and who in distant regi- 
ons and lower situations are struggling with distress, 
or toiling for bread. Among the multitudes over- 
whelmed with insuperable calamity, it is common to 
find those whom a very little assistance would enable 
to support themselves with decency, and who yet can- 
not obtain from near relations what they see hourly 
lavished in ostentation, luxury, or frolic. 

There are natural reasons why poverty does not 
easily conciliate affection. He that has been confined 
from his infancy to the conversation of the lowest 
classes of mankind, must necessarily want those ac- 
jcompHshments which are the usual means of attract- 
Jhg favour ; and though truth, fortitude, arid probity 
give an indisputable right to reverence and kindness, 
they will not be distinguished by common eyes, unless 
they are brightened by elegance of manners, but are 
cast aside like unpolished gems, of which none but the 
artist knows the intrinsic value, till their asperities are 
s moothcd and their incrustations rubbed away. 

The grossness of vulgar habits obstructs the effica- 
cy of virtue, as impurity and harshness of style im- 
pairs the force of reason, and rugged numbers turi> 
off the mind from artifice of disposition, and fertility 
of invention. Few have strength of reason to over- 
rule the perceptions of sense \ and yet fewer have cu- 
riosity or benevolence to struggle long against the first 
impression: he therefore who fails to please in hie 
. salutation and address, is at once rejected, and never 
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t)blalns an opportu]:]^^>f shewing his latent excellen- 
cies or essential qu^JPKs* 

It is indeed not easjr to prescribe a successful man- 
ner of approach to the distressed or necessitous, whose 
toodidon subjects every kind of behaviour equally to 
miscarriage. He whose confidence of merit incites 
him to meet without any apparent sense of inferiority 
the eyes of those who flattered themselves with their 
own dignity, is considered as an insolent leveller, im- 
patient of the just prerogatives of rank and wealth , 
eager to usurp the station to which he has no rightf 
and to confound the subordinations t>f society : aiid 
^ho would contribute to the exaltation of that spirit 
which even want and calamity are not able to restrain 
fmm rudeness and rebellion! 

But no better success will commonly be found to 
attend servility and dejection, which often give, pride 
the confidence to treat them ivith contempt. A re- 
quest made with diffidence and timidity is easily de-. 
nied, because the petitioner himself seems to doubt 
its fitness. 

Kindness is generally reciprocal ; we are desirous 
of pleasing otliers, because we receive pleasure from 
them ; but by what means can the man please whose 
attention is engrossed by his distresses, and who has 
no leisure to be officious; whose will is restrained by 
his necessities, and who has no power to confer bene- 
fits; whose temper is perhaps vitiated by misery ,*and 
whose understanding is impeded by ignorance I 

It is yet a more offensive discouragement, that the 
same actions perfomied by different hands produce 
different effects, and instead of rating the man by his 
performances, we rate too frequently the performance 
by the mart. It sometimes happens in the combina- 
tions of life, that important services are performed by 
inferioi's ; but though their zeal and activity may be 
paid by pecuniary rewards, they seldom excite thrfl 

VOL. IV. D 
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flow of gratitude, or obtain th aJLlC Cumulation of 
compense, with which all thinilR their duty to 
knowledge the favour of those wno descend to t 
assistance from a higher elevation. To be obliged, 
is to be in some respect inferior to another ; and few 
willingly indulge the memory of an action which raises 
one whom they have always been accustomed to think 
below them, but satisfy themselves with faint praise 
and penurious payment, and then drive it from their 
own minds, and endeavour to conceal it from the 
knowledge of others. 

It may be always objected to the services of those 
who can be supposed to want a reward, that they were 
produced not by kindness but interest ; they are there- 
fore, when they are no longer wanted, easily disre- 
garded as arts of insinuation, or stratagems of selfish- 
ness. Benefits which are received as gifts from 
wealth, are exacted as debts from indigence ; and he 
that in a high station is celebrated for superfluous 
goodness, would in a meaner condition have bai^ely 
been confessed to have done his duty. 

It is scarcely possible for the utmost benevolence to 
oblige, when exerted under the disadvantages of great 
inferiority ; for by the habitual arrogance of wealth, 
such expectations are commonly formed as no zeal oT 
industry can satisfy : and what regard can he hope 
who has done less than was demanded from him ! 

There are indeed kindnesses conferred which were 
never purchased by precedent favours, and there is an 
affection not arising from gratitude or gross interest, 
by which similar natures are attracted to each othei*, 
without prospect of any other advantage than the plea- 
sure of exchanging sentiments, and the hope of con- 
firming their esteem of themselves by the approba- 
tion of each other. But this spontaneous fondness 
seldom rises at the sight of poverty, which every one 
regards with habitual contempt, and of which the ap- 
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plausc is no more courted by vanity than the counte- 
nance is solicited by ambition. The most generous 
and disinterested friendship must be resolved at last 
into the love of ourefelves ; he therefore whose repu- 
tation or dignity inclines us to consider his esteem as 
a testimonial of desert, will always findl our hearts 
open to his endearments. We every day see men of 
eminence followed with all the obsequiousness of de- 
pendence, and courted with all the blandishments of 
flattery, by those who want nothing from them but 
professions of regard, and who think themselves li- 
berally rewarded by a bow, a smile, or an embrace. 

But those prejudices which every mind feels more 
or less in favour of riches, ought, like other opinions 
which only custom and example have impressed upon 
us, to be in time subjected to reason. Wc must leani 
how to separate the real character from extraneous 
adhesions and casual circumstances, to consider close- 
ly him whom we are about to adopt or reject ; to re- 
gard his inclinations as well as his actions ; to trace 
out those virtues which lie torpid in the heart for want 
of opportunity, and those vices that lurk unseen by 
the absence of temptation ; that when we find worth 
faintly shooting in the shades of obcurity, we may let 
jn light and sunshine upon it, and ripen barren volition 
MitQ efficacy and power. 
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Candida perpetuo reside concordia lecto, 

Tamque pari semper sit Venus xqua jugo. 
Diligat ipsa senem quondam, sed et ipsa marito 
Turn quoqye cum fuerit, non vidcatur anus. 

Majit. 
Their nuptial bed may smiling concojd dress, 
And Venus still the happy union bless f 
Wrinkled v.'ith age, may mutual love and truth 
To their dim eyes recal the bloom of youth. 

F. Lewis. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

Sir, 

IT is not common to envy those with whom ' 
cannot easily be placed in comparison. Eveiy m 
sees without malevolence the progress df another 
the tracks of life, which he has himself no desire 
tread, and hears, without inclination to cavUs or a 
tradiction* the renown of those whose distance will : 
suffer them to draw the attention of mankind from 
ofwn merit. The sailor never thinks it necessary 
contest the lawyer's abilities ; nor Would the Rambl 
however jealous of his reputation, be much disturl 
by the success of rival wits at Agra or Ispahan. 

We do not therefore ascribe to you any superlat 
degree of virtue, when we believe that we may info 
you t)f our change of condition without danger of r 
Ugnant fascination ; and that when you read of 
marriage of your correspondents Hymensus { 
Tranquilla, you will join your wishes to those of th 
other friends for the. happy event of an union in wh 
caprice and selfishness had so little part. ^ 

There is at least this reason why we should be I 
deceived in our connubial hopes than many who en 
into the same state, that we have allowed our mil 
to form no-unreasonable escpectations, nor vitiated < 
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&)cies in the soft hours of courtship, with visions of 
felicity which human power cannot bestow, or of per- 
fection which human virtue cannot attain. That im- 
partiality with which we endeavoured to inspect the 
manners of all whom we have known, was never 
so much overpowered by our passion, but that we 
discovered some faults and weaknesses in each other^ 
and joined our hands in conviction ; that as there are 
advantages to be enjoyed in marriage, there are in* 
conveniences likewise to be endured ; and that, toge- 
ther with confederate intellects' and auxiliar virtues, 
We must find different opiniotis and opposite inclina- 
tions. 

We however flatter ourselves (for who is not flat- 
, tered by himself as well as by others on the day of mar- 
riage) that we are eminently qualified to give mutual 
pleasure. Our birth is without any such remarkable 
disparity as- can give either an opportunity of insulting 
the other with pompous names and splendid alliances, 
or of calling in, upon any domestic controversy, the 
ovepbearing assistance of powerful relations. Our 
fortune was equally suitable, so* that we meet without 
any of those obligations which always produce re- 
proach, or suspicion of reproach, which though they 
may be forgotten in the gaities of the first month, no 
delicacy will always suppi*ess, or of which the sup- 
pression must be considered as a new favour to be re- 
paid by tameness and submission, till gratitude takes 
the {dace> of love, and the desire of pleasing degene- 
rates by degrees into fear of offending. 

The settlements caused no delay ; for we did not 
trust our affairs to the negociation of wretches who 
would have paid their court by multiplying stipula-^ 
tions.^ Tranquilla scorned to detain any part of her ' 
fortune from him into whose hiiiiils she delivered up 
her person; and Hymenseus thought no act of baseness; 
Ukore criminal than his who enslaves his wife by her/ 

d2. 
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own generosity, who by marning without a jointure 
condemns her to all the dangere of accident and ca- 
price, and at last boasts his liberality, by granting 
what only the indiscretion of her kindness enabled hkn 
to withhold. He therefore received on the common 
terms the portion which any other woman might have 
brought him, and reserved all the exuberance of ac- 
knowledgment for tliose excellencies which he has yet 
been able to discover only in Tranquilla. 

We did not puss the weeks of courtship like those 
who consider themselves as taking the last draught of 
pleasure, and resolve not to quit the bowl without a 
surfeit, or who know themselves about to set happi- 
ness to hazard, and endeavour to lose their sense of 
danger' in the ebriety of perpetual amusement, and 
whirl round the gulph before they sink. Hymenaeus 
often repeated a medical axiom, that the succours of 
dickness ought not to be Kvastcd in healths We know 
tiiat however our eyes may yet sparkle, and our hearts 
bound at the presence of each other, the time of list- 
lessness and satiety, of peevishness and discontent, 
niust come at last, in which we shall be driven for re- 
lief to shows and recreations: that the uniformity of life 
must be sometimes diversified, and the vacuities* of 
conversation sometimes supplied. We rejoice in the 
rejection that we have stores of novelty yet unexr 
hausted, which may be opened when repletion shall 
call for change, and gratifications yet untasted,. by 
which life, when it shall become vapid or bitter, may 
be restored to its foftner sweetness and spnghtlinesa, 
and again irritate the appetite, and again sparkle in 
the cup. ,. . 

Our time will probably be less tasteless than that 
of those whom thie authority and avarice of parents 
unites almost without.their consent in their early years, 
before they have accumulated any fund of reflection, 
or collected materials for mutual entertainment. Such 
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ve have often seen rising in the moiming to cards, and 
retiring in the afternoon to dose, whose happiness was 
celebrated by their neighbours, because they happen- 
ed to grow rich by parsimony, and to be kept quiet by 
insensibility, and agreed to eat and to sleep together. 

We have both mingled with the world, and are 
therefore no strangers to the faults and virtues, the 
designs and competitions, the hopes and fears, of 
our cotemporaries. We have both amused our 
leisure with . books, and can therefore recount the 
events of former times, or cite the dictates of ancient 
wisdom. Every occurrence furnishes us with some 
hint which one or the other can improve ; and if it 
should happen that memory or imagination fiiil us, 
vecan retire to no idle or unimproving solitude. 

Though our characters, beheld at a distance, exhi- 
bit this general resemblance, yet a nearer inspection 
discovers such a dissimilitude of cur habitudes and 
sentiments, as leaves each some peculiar advantages, 
and affords that concordia discGrc, that suitable disa- 
greement which is always necessary to intellectuul 
harmony. There may be a totiii diversity of ideas 
which admits no participation of the same delight, 
and .there may likewise be such a conformity of no- 
tions as leaves neither any thing to add to the decisions 
of the other. With such contrariety there can be no 
peace ; with such similarity there can be r.o pleasure. 
Our reasonings, though often formed upon dillerent 
^ews, terminate generally in the same conclusion. 
Our thoughts, like rivulets issuing from distant 
springs, are each inipregntited in its course with va- 
rious mixtures, and tinged by infusions unknown to 
the other, yet at last easily unite in one stream, iCud 
purify themselves by the gentle eflcrvescence of con- 
trary qualities. 

These benefits we receive in a greater degree, as 
*e converse without reserve, because we have nothing 
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to conceal. We have no debts to be paid .by imper- 
ceptible deductions from avowed expences, no habits 
to be indulged by the private subserviency of a favour- 
ed servant, no private interviews with needy relations^ 
no intelligence with spies placed upon each other.- 
We considered maiTia^ as the most solenm league 
of perpetual friendship, a state from which artifice and 
concealment are to be banished for ever, and in which 
every act of dissimulation is a breach of faith.- 

The impetuous vivacity of youth, and that ardour 
of desire which the first sight of pleasure naturally 
produces, have long ceased to hurry us into irregu- 
larity and vehemence ; and experience has shewn us 
that few gratifications are too valuable to be sacrificed 
to complaisance .^ We have thooight it convenient to 
rest from the fatigue of pleasure, and now only con- 
tinue that course of life into which we had before en- 
tered, confirmed in our choice by mutual approbation, 
supported in our resolution by mutual encourage- 
ment, and assisted in our efforts by mutual exhortation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, is our prospect of life ; a pro- 
spect which, as it is beheld with more attention, 
seems to open more exten^ve happiness, and spreads 
by degrees into the boundless regions of eternity. 
But if all our prudence has been vain, and we are 
doomed to give one instance more of the uncertainty 
of human discernment, we shall comfort ourselves. 
amidst our disappointments, that we were not betrayed 
but by such delusions as caution could not escape^ 
since we sought happiness only in the arms of Virtue^ 
AVe are. Sir, 

Your humble Servants, 

Hymenaeus, 

Tli.'NQUILLA.. 
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Frons prima muitos, rara mens intelligit 

Quod interiore condidit cura angulo. Phae]i&u&. 

The tinsel glitter and the specious mien 
Delude the most ; few pry behind the scene. 

IT has been observed by Boileau, that * a mean or 
* common thought expressed in pompous diction, ge- 
' nerally pleases more than a new or noble sentiment 
' delivered in low and vulgar language ; because the 
' number is greater of those whom custom has en- 
*• abled to judge of words, than whom study has qua- 
' lified to examine things." 

This solution might satisfy, if such only were of- 
fended with meaimess of expression as are unable to 
distinguish propriety of thought, and to separate pro- 
positions or images from the vehicles by which they 
are conveyed to the understanding* But this kind of 
disgust is by no means confined to the ignorant or 
superficial ; it operates uniformly and universally upon 
readers of all classes ; every man however profound or 
abstracted, perceives himself irresistibly alienated by 
low terms ; they who profess the most zealous adher- 
ence to truth, are forced to admit that she owes part 
of her channs to her ornaments : and loses much of 
her power over the soul when she appears disgraced 
Vty a dress uncouth or ill adjusted. 

We are all offended by low terms, but ai*e not dis- 
gusted alike by the same compositions, because we 
do not all agree to censure the same terms as low» 
No word is naturally or intrinsically meaner than 
another ; our opinion therefore of words, as of other 
things, aurbitrarily and capriciouly established, depends, 
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wholly upon accident and custom. The cottager 
thinks those apaitments splendid and spacious, wlnelb 
an inhabitant of palaces will despise for their indfr* 
gance ; and to him who has passed most of his hoom 
with the delicate and polite, many expressions w3l 
seem sordid, which another, equally acute, may hear 
without offence ; but a mean term never fails to dis- 
please him to whom it appears mean, as poverty » 
certainly and invariably despised, though he who is 
poor in the eyes of some, may by others be envied for 
his wealth. 

Words become low by the occasions to which they 
are applied, or the general character of them who 
use them ; and the disgust which they produce arises 
from the revival of those images with which they are 
commonly united. Thus if, in the most solemn dis- 
course, a phrase happens to occur which has been suc- 
cessfully employed in some ludicrous narrative, the 
gravest auditor finds it difficult to refrain from laugh- 
ter, when they who are not prepossessed by the same 
accidental association, are utterly unable to guess the 
reason of his merriment. Words which convey ideas 
of dignity in one age, are banished from elegant writ- 
ing or conversation in another; because they are in 
time debased by vulgar mouths, and can be no longer 
heard without the involuntary recollection of unpleas- 
ing images. 

When Macbeth is confirming himself in the horrid 
purpose of stabbing his king, he breaks out amidst his 
emotions into a wish natural to a murderer : 



•Come, thick night 



And pall theejn the dunnest smoke of helj, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes ; 
Nor Heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark* 
To cry, Hold, hold ! 
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In this passage is exerted all the force of poetry, 
that force which calls new powers into being, which 
^nbodies sentiments and animates matter ; yet per- 
Itaps scarce any man now peruses it without some 
(&turbance of his attention from the counteraction of 
tiie words to the ideas. What can be more dreadful 
tban to implore the presence of night, invested not in 
common obscurity, but in the smoke of hell I Yet the 
efficacy of this invocation is destroyed by the insertion 
of an epithet, now seldom heard but in the stable, and 
dm night may come or go without any other notice 
than contempt. 

If we start into raptures when some hero of the 
Dliad tells us, that {h'fv ptimrtti) his lance rages with 
eagerness to destroy : if we are alarmed at the terror 
of the soldiers, commanded by Caesar to hew down the 
sacred grove, who dreaded, says Lucan, lest the axe 
aimed at the oak should fly back upon the striker — 

-Si robora sacra ferirent, 

In sua credebant redituras membra secures, 

None dares with impious steel the grove to rend, 
Lest on himself the destin'd stroke descend ; 

we cannot but sympathise with the horrors of a wretch 
about to murder his master, his friend, his benefactor, 
who suspects that the weapon will refuse its office, 
and start back from the breast which he is preparing 
to violate. Yet this sentiment is weakened by the 
name of an instrument used by butchers and cooks in 
the meanest employments; we do net immediately 
conceive that any crime of importance is to be com- 
mitted with a knife ; or who does not, at last, from 
the long habit of connecting a knife with sordid oftices, 
feel aversion rather than terror ! 

Macbeth proceeds to wish, in tlie madness of guilt, 
that the inspection of heaven may be intercepted, and 
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that he may^ in the involutions of infernal datfaiesS) 
escape the eye of Providence. This is the utmost ex* 
travag^ce of determined wickedness ; yet this is so 
debased by two unfortunate words, that while I endea* 
vour to impress on my reader the energy of the sen- 
timent, I can scarce check my risibility when the ex- 
pression forces itself upon my mind; for who, without 
some relaxation of his gravity, can hear of the aven- 
gers of guilt fieeping^ through a blanket! 

These imperfections of diction are less obvious to 
the reader, as he is less acquainted with common 
usages ; they are, therefore, wholly imperceptible to 
a foreigner, who learns our language from books, and 
will strike a solitary academic less forcibly than a mo- 
dish lady. 

Among the numerous requisites that must concur 
to complete an author, few are of more importance 
than an early entrance into the living world. The 
seeds of knowledge may be planted in solitude, but 
must be cultivated in public. Argumentation may 
be taught in colleges, and theories formed in retire- 
ment ; but the artifice of embellishment and the pow- 
ers of attraction can be gained only by general con- 
verse. 

An acquaintance with prevailing customs and fash- 
ionable elegance is necessary likewise for other pur*- 
poses. Th& injury that grand imagery suffers from 
unsuitable language, personal merit may fear from 
rudeness and indelicacy. When the success of 
iEneas depended on the favour of the queen upon 
whose coasts he was driven, his celestial protectress 
thought him not sufiiciently secured against rejection 
by his piety or bravery, but decorated him for the in- 
terview with preternatural beauty. Whoever desires, 
for his writings or himself, what none can reasonably 
contemn, the favour of mankind, must add grace to 
strength, and make his thoughts agreeable as v/ell as 
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iksefii]. Many complain pf neglect yfho ncTer tried 
to attract regard* It cannot be expected that the pa- 
troDs of science or virtue should be solicitous to dis- 
cover excellencies, which they who possess them 
ibade and disguise. Few have abilities so much need- 
ed by the rest of the world as to be caressed on their 
own terms ; and he that will not condescend "^to re* 
commend himself by external embellishments, roust 
8Qbmit to the £^te of just sentiment meanly expressed, 
ud be ridiculed and forgotten before be is under- 
stood. 
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Kec i^uteum exdet, nee demorsos sapit ungues. 

Persivi. 

No blood from bitten nails those poems drew ; 
But chum'd, like spittle, from the lips they flew. 

Dryden. 

NATURAL historians assert, that whatever is 
ibrmed for long duration, arrives slowly to its matu- 
rity. Thus the firmest timber is of tardy growth ; 
and animals generally exceed each other in longevity, 
in proportion to the time between their conception 
and their birth. 

The same observation may be extended to the off- 
Bpring of the mind. Hasty compositions, however 
they please at first by flowery luxuriance, and spread 
in the sunshine of temporary favour, can seldom en- 
dure the change of seasons, but perish at the first 
blast of criticism, or frost of neglect. When Ap- 

VOL. iv. E 
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pelles was reproached with the paucity of his produc** 
tions, and the incessant attention with which be re- 
touched his pieces> he condescended to make no other 
answer, than that he painted for fierfietidty. 

No vanity can more justly incur contempt and indig-r 
nation than tliat which boasts of negligence and hurry. 
For wivo can bear with patience the writer who claims 
such superiority to the rest of his species, as to ima- 
gine tfiat mankind are at leisure for attention to his 
extemporaiy sallies, and that posterity will reposit his 
casual effusions among the treasures of ancient wis- 
dom? 

Men have sometimes appeared of such transcend- 
ent abilities, that their slightest and most cursory 
performances excel all that labour and study can en- 
able meaner intellects to compose ; as there are re- 
gions of which the spontaneous products cannot be 
equalled in other soils by care and culture. But it is 
no less dangerous for any man to place himself in 
this rank of understanding, and fancy that he is bom 
to be illustrious without labour, than to omit the cares 
of husbandry, and expect from his ground the blos- 
soms of Arabia* 

The greatest part of those who congratulate them- 
selves upon their intellectual dignity, and usurp the 
privileges of genius, are men whom only themselves 
would ever have marked out as enriched by uncom- 
mon liberalities of nature, or entitled to veneration 
and immortality on easy terms. This ardour of confi- 
dence is usually found among those who, having not 
enlarged their notions by books or conversation, are 
persuaded, by the partiality which we all feel in our 
own favour, that they have reached the summit of ex- 
cellence, because they discover none higher than 
themselves ; and who acquiesce in the first thoughts 
that occur, because their scantiness of knowledge al- 
lows them little choice; and the narrowness of their 
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ikyn afibrds them no glimpse of perfection of that 
Buldime idea which human industry has from the first 
ages been vainly toiling to approach. They see a lit* 
tk) and believe that there is nothing beyond their 
sphere of vision : as the Patuecos of Spain, who inha- 
bited a small valley, conceived the surrounding moun- 
tains to be the boundaries of the world* In propor- 
tion as perfection is more distinctly conceived, the 
pleasure of contemplating our own performances will 
be lessened; it may therefore be observed, tluxt they 
who most deserve praise, are often afraid to decide in 
fevour of their own performances ; they know how 
much is still wanting to their completion, and wait with 
anxiety and terror the determination of the public. 
" I please every one else," says Tully, " but never 
satisfy myself." 

It has oRen been enquired, why, notwithstanding 
the advances of later ages in science, and the assist- 
ance which the infusion of so many new ideas has 
given us, we still fall below the ancients in the art of 
composition. Some part of their superiority may be 
justly ascribed to the graces of their langu^e, from 
vhich the most polished of the present European 
tongues are nothing more than barbarous degenera- 
tions. Some advantage they might gain merely by 
priority, which put them in possession of the most 
natural sentiments, and left us notliing but servile re- 
petition or forced conceits. But the greater part of 
their praise seems to have been the just reward of mo- 
desty and labour. Their sense of human weakness 
confined them commonly to one study, which their 
knowledge of the extent of every science engaged 
them to prosecute with indefatigable diligence. 

Among the writers of antiquity I remember none, 
except Statius, who ventures to mention the speedy 
production of his writings, either as an extenuation of 
bis fsLultSj or a proof of his facility. Nor did Statius, 
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when he considered himself as a candidate for lastin^r 
reputation, think a closer attention unnecessary ; but 
amidst all his pride and indigence, the two great 
hasteners of modem poems, employed twelve year* 
upon the Thebaid, and thinks his claim to renovm 
proportionate to his labour. 

Thebais, multa cruciata lima, 
Tentat, audaci fide, Mantuanx 
Guadia famae 

Polish'd with endless toil, my lays 
At length aspire to Mantuan praise. 

- Ovid indeed apologizes in his banishment for the 
imperfection of his letters, bnt mentions his want of 
leisure to polish them as an addition to his cadamities; 
and was so far from imagining revisals and correc- 
tions unnecessary, that at his departure from Rome, 
he threw his Metamorphoses into the nre, lest he 
should he disgraced by a book which he could not 
hope to finish. 

It seems not oflen to have happened that the same 
writer aspired to reputation in verse and prose : and of 
those few that attempted such diversity of excellence, 
I know not that even one succeeded. Contrary charac- 
ters they never imagined a single mind able to sup< 
port ; and therefore no man is recotxled to have un- 
dertaken more than one kind of dramatic poetry. 

What they had written they did not venture in their 
first fondness to thrust into the world, but considering 
the impropriety of sending forth inconsiderately that 
which cannot be recalled, 'deferred the publication^ if 
not nine years, according to the direction of Horace, 
yet till their fancy was cooled after the raptures of i^^ 
vention, and the glare of npve]ty h^d ceased to dazzle 
the judgment. 
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There were in those days no weekly nor diurnal 
writers; fnulta diesy et midta tiiuroj much time) and 
fflany erasures were considered as indispensable re- 
quisites; and that no other method of attaining last- 
tog; praise has been yet discovered, may be conjectur- 
ed from the blotted manuscripts of Milton now re- 
maining, and from the tardy emission of Pope's com- 
positions, delayed more than once till the incidents to 
which they alluded were forgotten, till his enemies 
Were secure from his satire, and, what to an honest 
mind must be more painful, his friends were deaf to 
lus encomiums. 

To him, whoseeagemess of praise hurries his pro- 
ductions soon into tlie light, many imperfections are 
unavoidable, even where the mind flimishes the ma- 
terials, as well as regulates their disposition, and no- 
thing depends upon search or information. Delay 
opens new veins of thought, the subject dismissed for 
a time appears with a new train of dependant images, 
the accidents of reading or convereation supply new 
ornaments or allusions, or mere intermission of the 
fatigue of thinking enables the mind to collect new 
force, and make new excursions. But all those benefits 
come too late for him, who, when he was weary with 
labour, snatched at the recompense, and gave his work 
to his friends and his enemies, as soon as impatience 
and pride persuaded him to conclude it* 

One of the most pernicious effects of haste, is ol> 
scurity. He that teems with a quick succession of 
ideas, and perceives how one sentiment produces an- 
other, easily believes that he can clearly express what 
he so strongly comprehends; he seldom suspects .his 
thoughts of embarrassment, while he preserves in his 
own memory the series of connection, or his diction 
of ambiguity, while only one sense is present to his 
mind. Yet if he has been employed on an abstruse, 
or complicated argument, he will find, when he has a 

S3 
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irhile withdrawn his mind, and returns as a new reader 
to his work, that he has only a conjectural glimpse of 
his own meaning, and that to explain it to those whom 
he desires to instnict, he must open his sentiments^ 
disentangle his method, and alter his arrangement.' 

Authors and lovers sdways suffer some infatuation, 
from which only absence can set them free ; and eve- 
ry man ought to restore himself to the full exercise 
of his judgment, before he does that which he cannot 
do improperly, without injuring his hgnour and his 
quiet» 
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Confiteor ; A quid prodest delicta fateri. Ovid- • 

1 grant the charge ; forgive the fault confess'd. 

ro rns rambler. 

SIR, 

I AM one of those beings from whom many, 
that melt at the sight of all other misery, think it me- 
ritorious to withhold relief ; one whom the rigour of 
virtuous indignattcHi dooms to suffer without complaint, 
and perish without regard ; and whom I myself have 
formerly insulted in the pride of reputation and securi- 
ty of innocence. 

I am of a good family, but my father was burthen- 
ed with more children than he could decently support. 
A wealthy relation, as he ti^velled from London to his 
country-seat, condescending to make him a visit, was- 
touched with compassion of his narrow fortune, and re- 
solved to ease him of part of his charge, by taking the 
care of a child upon himself. Distress pn one sidei and 
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n the other, were too powerful for parental 
ind the little family passed in review before 
le might make his choice. I was then ten 
.nd without knowing for what purpose I was 
vy great cousin, endeavoured to recommend 
my best courtesy, sung him my prettiest 
:he last story that I had read, and so much 
nyself by my innocence, that he declared 
ton to adopt me, and to educate me with his 
iters. 

Its felt the common struggles at the thought 
and some natural tears they droj[ij[i*d^ but 
soon. They considered, not without that 
itionofthe value of wealth, which poverty 
lucd always produces, that I was raised to 
k than tliey could give me, and to hopes of 
le fortune than they could bequeath. My 
d some of her ornaments to dress me in such 
IS might secure me from contempt at my 
. ; and when she dismissed me, pressed me 
)m with an embrace that I still feel, gave 
irecepts of piety, which, however neglected, 
forgotten, and uttered praysrs for my final 
of which 1 have not yet ceased to hope that 
t last be granted. 

;rs envied my new finery, and seemed not 
jgret our separation ; my father conducted 
itage-coach witii a kind of cheerful tender- 
in a very short time I was transported to 
)artments, and a luxurious table, and grew 
show, noise, and gaiety. 
: years my mother died, having implored a 
I her family with her last breath. I had htile 
f to indulge a sorrow which there was none 
with me, and therefore soon ceased to re- 
upon my loss. My father turned all his care 
her children, whom some fortunate adven- 
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tures and unexpected legacies enabled him, when he 
died four years after my mother, to leave in a condi- 
tion above their expectations. 

I should have shared the increase of his fortune, and 
had once a portion assigned me in his will ; but my 
cousin assuring him that all care for me was needless, 
since he had resolved to place me happily in the world, 
directed him to divide my part among my sisters. 

Thus I was thrown upon dependence without re- 
source. Being now at an age in which young women 
are initiated into company, I was no longer to be sup- 
ported in my foniier character, but at considerable 
expence ; .so that, partly lest I should waste money, 
and partly lest my appearance might draw too many 
compliments and assiduities, I was insensibly degrad- 
ed from my equality, and enjoyed few privileges above 
the head servant, but that of receiving no wages. 

I felt every indignity ; but knew that resentnient 
would precipitate my fall. I therefore endeavoured to 
continue my importance by little services and active 
oiliciousness, and for a time preserved myself from ne- 
glect, by withdrawing all pretences to competition, and 
studying to please rather than to shine. But my inter- 
est, notwithstanding this expedient, hourly declined, 
and my cousin's favourite maid began to exchange re- 
partees with me, and consult me about the alterations 
of a cast gown. 

I was now completely depressed ; and though I had 
seen mankind enough to know the necessity of out- 
ward cheerfulness, I often withdrew to my chamber to 
vent my grief, 6r turn my condition in my mind, and 
examine by what means I might escape from perpetu- 
al mortification. At last my schemes and sorrows were- 
interrupted by a sudden change of my relation's beha- 
viour, who one day took an occasion^, when we were 
left together in a i-oom, to bid me suffer myself no 
longer to be insulted, but assume the place which he 
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always intended me to hold in the family. He assured 
me that his wife's preference of her own daughters 
should n^ver hurt me ; and, accompanying his pro- 
fessions With a purse of gold, ordered me to bespeak 
a rich suit at the mercer*s, and to apply privately to 
him for money when I wanted it, and insinuate that 
my other friends supplied me, which he would take 
care to confirm* 

By this stratagem, which I did not then understand, 
he filled me with tenderness and gratitude, compelled 
me to repose on him as my only support, and pix>duc- 
ed a necessity of private ccaversation. He often ap- 
pointed interviews at the house of an acquaintance, 
and sometimes called on me with a coach, and canied 
me abroad* My sense of his favour, and the desire 
of retaining it, disposed me to unlimited complaisance ; 
and though I saw his kindness grow every day more 
fond, I did not suffer any suspicion to enter my 
thoughts* At last the wretch took advantage of the fa- 
miliarity which he enjoyed as my relation, and the 
submission he exacted as my benefactor, to complete 
the ruin of an orphan, whom his own promises had 
made indigent, whom his indulgence had melted, and 
his authority subdued* 

I know not why it should afford subject of exulta« 
tion, to overpower on any tern^s the resolution, or sur* 
prise the caution of a girl ;. but of all the boasters that 
deck themselves m the spoils of innocence and beauty, 
they surely have the least pretensions to triumph, who 
submit to owe their success to some casual influence* 
They neither employ the graces of fancy, nor tlie force 
of understanding in their attempts ; they cannot please 
their vanity with the art of their approaches, the delin 
cacy of their aduladons, the eleg^ce of their addressi 
or the efficacy of their eloquence ; nor applaud them* 
selves as possessed of any qualities, by which affection 
is attracted* They i^urmount no obstacles; thejr def<^at 
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BO rivals, but attack only those yfho cannot resist, and 
are often content to possess the body, without any so* 
licltude to gain the heart. 

Many of those despicable wretches does ray present 
acquaintance with infamy and wickedness enable me 
to number among the heroes of debauchery ; reptiles 
whom their own servants would have despised, had 
they not been their servants, and with whom beggary 
would have disdained intercourse, had she not been al- 
lured by hopes of relief. Many of the beings which 
are now rioting in taverns, or shivering in the streets, 
have been corrupted, not by arts of gallantry which 
stole gradually upon the affections and laid piTidence 
asleep, but by the fear of losing benefits which were 
never intended, or of incurring resentment which they 
could not escape ; some have been frighted by masters, 
and some awed by guardians into ruin. 

Our crime had its usual consequence, and he soon 
perceived that I could not long continue in his family. 
I was distracted at the thought of the reproach which 
I now believed inevitable. He comforted me with 
hopes of eluding all discoveiy, and often upbraided me 
with the anxiety, which perhaps none but himself saw 
in my countenance ; but at last mingled his assurances 
of protection and maintenance with menaces of total 
desertion, if in the moments of perturbation I should 
suffer his secret to escape, or endeavour to throw oi 
him any part of my infamy. 

Thus passed the dismal hours till my retreat coul 
no longer be delayed. It was pretended that my r 
lations had sent for me to a distant country, and I e 
tered upon a state which shall be described in my ne 
letter. 

I am, 

Sir, &c. 

MiSELLA 
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N0.CLXXI. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1751. 
Taedet coeli convexa tueri. Vine. 

Dark is the suni and loathsome is the day. 

5*0 ^HE RAMBLER* 
«IR, 

MISELLA now sits down to contisue her 
narrative* I am- convinced that nothing would more 
powerfully preserve youth from irregularity, or guard 
inexperience from seduction, than a just description 
of the condition into which the wanton plunges her- 
, self; and therefore hope that my letter may be a suffi- 
cient antidote to my example. 

After the distraction, hesitation, and delays, which 
the timidity of guilt naturally produces, I was remov- 
ed to lodgings in a distant part of the town, under one 
of the characters commonly assumed upon such oc- 
casions. Here, being by my circumstancAi condemn-. 
edto solitude, I passed most of my hours in bittemess 
wBi anguish. The conversation of the people with 
whom I was placed was not at all capable of engaging 
my attention, or dispossessing the reigning ideas. 
The books whiclrl carried to ray retreat were such as 
heightened my abhorrence of myself; for I was not 
so far abandoned as to sink voluntarily into corruption, 
or endeavour to conceal from my own mind the enor- 
mity of my crime. 

My relation remitted none of his fondness, but vi- 
sited me so often, that I was sometimes afraid lest his 
assiduity should expose him to suspicion. W henever 
he came, he found me weeping, and was therefore 
Jess delightfully entertained than he expected. After 
frequent expostulations upon the unreasonableness of 
my sorrow, and innumerable protestations of ever- 
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lasting regard, he at last found that I was more affect 
ed with the loss of my innocence, than the danger o 
my fame ; and that he might not be disturbed by mj 
remorse, began to lull my conscience with the opiate^ 
of irreligion. His arguments were such as my courK 
of life has since exposed me often to the necessity at 
hearing, vulgar, empty, and fallacious; yet they at finl 
confounded me by their novelty, filled me with doubt 
and perplexity, and interrupted that peace which I 
began to feel from the sincerity of my repentance 
without substituting any other support. I listened A 
while to his impious gabble, but its influence was 
soon overpowered by natural reason and early educar 
tion; and the convictions which this new attempt 
gave me of his baseness completed my abhorrence. I 
have heard of barbarians, who, when tempests driTe 
ships upon their coast, decoy them to the rocks that 
they may plunder their lading, and have always 
thought that wretches, thus merciless in their depre- 
dations, oug|it to be destroyed by a general insurrec- 
tion of all social beings ; yet how light is this guilt to 
the crime of him, who, in the agitations of reraonft, 
cuts away the anchor of piety, and when he has drawn 
aside credulity from the paths of virtue, hides tlie 
light of Heaven which would direct her to return ! I 
had hitherto considered him as a man equally betray- 
ed with myself by the concurrence of appetite and op- 
portunity ; but I now saw with horror that he was 
contriving to perpetuate his gratification, and was de- 
sirous to fit me to his purpose by conipletc and radi- 
cal conniption. 

To escape, however, was not yet in my power. I 
could support the expences of my condition only by 
the continuance of his favour. He provided all that 
was necessary, and in a few weeks congratulated me 
upon my escape from the danger which we had both 
expected with so much anxiety. I then began to re- 
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mind him of his promise to restore me with my fame 
uninjured to the world. He promised me in general 
terms, that nothing should be wanting which his pow- 
er could add to my happiness ; but forbore to release 
me from my confinement. I knew how much my 
reception ia the world depended uix)n my speedy re- 
turn, and was therefore outrageously impatieiit of his 
dehys, which I now perceived to be only artifices of 
lewdness* He told me, at last, with an appeai^ance 
of sorrow, that all hopes of restoration to my former 
state were for ever precluded ; that chance had disco- 
vered my secret, and malice divulged it ; and that 
nothing now remained, but to seek a retreat more pri- 
fate, where curiosity or hatred could never find us. 

The rage, anguish, and resentment, which I felt 
at this account, are not to be expressed. I was in so 
much dread of reproach and infamy, which he repre- 
sented us pursuing me with full ciy, that I yielded 
myself implicitly to his disposal, and was removed, 
with a thousand studied precautions, tlirough by-ways 
and dark passages to another house, where I harass- 
ed him with perpetual solicitations for a small annui- 
;y, that might enable me to live in the country in ob- 
icuriiy and innocence- 

This demand he at first c shaded with ardent profes- 
ions, but in time appeared ofiended at my importuni- 
y and distioist ; and having one day endeavoured to 
aothc me with uncommon expressions of tenderness, 
hen he found my discontent immovejible, left me 
ith some inarticulate niurnuu-s of anger. I was 
leased that he was at ky^t roused to seiisibility, and 
xpcctingthat at his next visit he wouKl comi^ly with 
ly request, lived with great tranquillity upon tlie mo- 
ey in my hands, and was so much pleased with this 
iiuse of i>ersecution, tlia: I did not reflect how much 
is absence had exceeded the usual intervals, till f 
as alarmed by the danger of wanting subsistence. 

VOL. IV. F 
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I then suddenly contracted my expences, but was un- 
willing to supplicate for assistance. Necessity, how- 
ever, soon overcame my modesty or my pride, and I 
applied to him by a letter, but had no answer. I writ in 
terms more pressing, but without effect. I then sent an 
agent to enquire after him, who informed me that he 
had quitted his house, and was gone with his family 
to reside for some time upon his estate in Ireland. 

However shocked at this abrupt departure, I was yet 
unwilling to believe that he could wholly abandon me; 
and therefore, by the sale' of my clothes, I supportetl 
myself, expecting that every post would bring me re- 
liefl Thus I passed seven months between hope 
and dejection, in a gradual approach to poverty and 
distress, emaciated with discontent, and bewildered 
with uncertainty. At last, my landlady, after manj 
hints of the necessity of a new lover, took the oppor- 
tunity of my absence to search my boxes, and missing 
some of my apparel, seized the remainder for rent, 
and led me to the door. 

I"© remonstrate against legal cruelty was vain ; to 
supplicate obdurate brutality, was hopeless. I went 
away, I knew not whither, and wandered about with- 
out any settled purpose, unacquainted with the usual 
expe.lients of misery, unqualified for lat)orious offices, 
afraid to meet an eye that had seen me before, and 
hopeless of relief from those who were strangers to 
my former condition. Night came on in the midst of 
my distraction, and I still continued to wander till the 
menaces of the watch obliged me to shelter myself in 
a covered passage. . ^ 

Next day J. procured a lodging in the backward gai*- 
ret of a mean house, and employed my landlady to 
enquire for a service. My applications were gene- 
rally rejected for want oi a character. At length I 
was received at a draper's; but when it was known to 
SBf mistress that I had only one gown, and that of silkt 
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Khe was of opinion that I looked like a thief, and 
lithout warning hurried me away, I then tried to sup- 
port myself by my needle: and, by my landlady's re- 
commendation) obtained a little work from a shop, and 
far three weeks li>red without repining; but when my 
ponctuality had gained me so much reputation, that 
I was trusted to make up a head of some value, one 
of my fellow-lodgers stole the lace, and I was obliged 
to fly from a prosecution. 

Thus driven again into the streets, I lived upoii the 
least that could support me, and at night accommo- 
dated myself under pent-houses as well as I could* 
At length I became absolutely penny less ; and having 
strolled all day without sustenance, was, at the close 
of evening, accosted by an elderly man, with an invi- 
tatioo to a tavern* I refused him with hesitation; he 
idzed me by the hand, and drew me into a neigh- 
bouring house, where, when he saw my face pale with 
liuoger, and my eyes swelling with tears, he spumed 
me from him, and bade me cant and whine in some o- 
tber place; he^ for his part, would take cai*e of his 
pockets* 

I still continued to stand in the way, having scarce- 
ly strength to walk further, when another soon address- 
ed me in the same manner. When he saw tiie same 
U^ns of calaniity, he considered that I might be 
Obtained at a cheap rate, and therefore quickly made 
OYertures, which I had no longer firainess to reject. 
Bf this man I was maintained four months in penuri* 
odi wickedness, and then abandoned to my former 
condition^ from which I was delivered by another 
keeper. 

In this abject state I have now passed four years, 
the drudge of extortion, and the sport of drunkenness ; 
sometimes the property of one man, and sometinics 
the common prey of accidental lewdness ; at one time 
tricked up for sale by the mistress of a brothel| at 
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another begging in the streets to be relieved from 
hunger by wickedness; without any hope in the day 
but of finding some whom folly or excess may expose 
to my alhirements, and without any reflections at 
night, but such as guilt and terror impress upon me. 

If those who pass tlieir days in plenty and seGuritf, 
could visit for an hour the dismal receptacles to which 
th« prostitute retires from her nocturnal excursions, 
and see the wretches that lie crowded together, mad 
with intemperance, ghastly with famine, nauseous 
with filth, and noisome with disease; it would not be 
easy for any degree of abhorrence to harden them a- 
gainst compassion, or to repress the desire which 
they must immediately feel to rescue such numbers of 
human beings from a state so dreadfuU 

It is said tliat in France they annually evacuate 
their streets, and ship their prostitutes and vagabondt 
to their colonies. If the women that infest this city 
had the same opportunity of escaping from their mi- 
series, 1 believe very little force would be necessaiyj 
for who among them can dread any change ? Many 
of us indeed are wholly unqualified for any but the 
most servile employments, and those perhaps would 
require the care of a magistrate to hinder them froni 
following the sanx; ]>ractices in another country ; but 
others are only precluded by infamy from reformation, 
and would gladly be delivered on any terms from the 
necessity of guilt and the tyranny of chance. No place 
but a populous city can afford opponunities (ovmfmt 
prostitution ; and where -the eye of justice can attflk 
to individuals, those who cannot be made good> xna) 
be restrained from mischief. For my part, I shoulc 
exuh at the privilege of banishment) and think mysel; 
happy in any region that should restore me once agaic 
to honesty and peace. 

I am, Sir, £cc. 

MiSELLA. 
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Sacpc rogjare soles qualis sim, Prisce, f uturus 
Si fiam locuples ; simque i«pente potens. 

Quemquam- posse putas mores narrare futures? 
Die mihi, si fias tu leo, qualis ens. Mart. 
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Priscus, you've often ask'd me how I'd live, 
Should fate at once both wealth and honour give. 
What soul his future conduct can foresee ! 
TeU me what sort of lion you wou'd be ? F. Lewi^ 

^ NOTHING has been longer observed, than thai a 
change of fortune causes a change of manners ; and 
that it is . difficult to conjecture, from the conduct of 
him whom we see in a low condition, how he would 
act, if wealth,and power were put into his hands. But- 
itisgeaerally agreed, that few men are made better 
\>y affluence or exaltation ; and that the powers of the 
mind, when they are unbound and expanded by the 
sunshine of felicity, more frequently luxuriate into fol- 
lies, than blossom into goodness. 

Many observations have concurred to establish this 
opinion ; and it is not likely soon to become obsolete, 
fin* want of new occasions to revive it. The greater 
part of mankind are corrupt in every condition, and 
di£fer in high and low stations, only as they have rnore, 
or fewer opportunities of gratifying their desires, or 
13 they are more or less restrained by human cen- 
sures. Many vitiate their principles in the acquisi- 
tion of riches ; and who can wonder that what is gained 
by fraud and extortion is enjoyed with tyranny and. 
excess I 

Yet I ahi willing to believe llwt the depravation of 
the mind by external advantages, though certainly not 
uncommon, yet approaches not so nearly to universa- 
lity as some have asserted in the bitterness of resent- 
ment) or heat of declamation.. 

F 3 



AVhocTcr rises abovie those wboooce pleased them- 
wthm wkb cqulhr,, will hmne manr malcitrfeiit gazers 
M his cmincDce. To gain sooner than others that 
which aH punoe with the same ardour^ and to which 
aD ioiagiiie themsdrcs entitled, will for ever be a 
dime* When those who started with as in the race 
of hfe, leare cs so far behind, that we haTe httk hope 
tt> overtake them, we rcTcni^ our disappointment bf 
remarks on the arts of supplantation by which thef 
i;ained the advantage, or on the follf and arrogance 
with which they possess it* Of them, whose rise we 
could not hinder, we solace oursehres by prognosdcat- 
ii^ the &1L 

It is impossible for human puritT not to betray toair 
eye, thus sharpened by malignity, some stains which 
lay concealed and unregarded while none thought it 
their interest to discover them; nor can the roost cir- 
cumspect attention, or steady rectitude, escape blame 
from censors, who have no inclination to approre. 
Riches therefore perhaps do not so often produce 
crimes as incite accusers. 

The common chai^ against those who rise above 
thor original condition, is that of pride. It is certain 
that success naturally confirms us in a favourable o{»- 
nion of our own abilities. Scarce any man is willing 
to allot to accident, friendship, and a thcwsand causes 
which concur in every event without human contriv- 
ance or interposition, the part which they may justly 
j^laim in bis advancement- We rate ourselves by our 
fortune rather than our virtues, and exorbitant claims 
are quickly produced by imaginary merit. But cap- 
tiousness and jealousy are likewise easily offended; 
and to him who studiously looks for an affront, every 
mode of behaviour will supply it; freedom will be 
rudeness, and reserve suilenness ; mirth will be negli- 
gence, and seriousness formality : when he is received 
with ceremony, distance and respect are inculcated ; 
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reatcd with familiarity* he concludes himself 
)y condescensions* 

St however be confessed, that as all sudden 
ire dangerous, a quick transition from poverty 
uice can seldom be made with safety. He that 
lived within sight of pleasnres which he could 
I, will need more than common moderation not 
his reason in unbouitded riot> when they are 
into his power. 

possession is endeared by novelty ; every g^- 
1 is exaggerated by desire. It is difficult not 
ate what is lately ga!ned above it^ real value ; 
ossible not to annex greater happiness to that 
Q from which we are unwillingly excludedi 
ure has qualified us to obtain. For this rea- 

remote inheritor of an unexpected fortune, 
generally distinguished from those who are 
[ in the common course of lineal descent, by 
ter haste to enjoy his wealth, by the finery of 
$, the pomp of his equipage, the splendour of 
tture, and the luxury of his table, 
lusand things which familiarity discovers to be 
value, have power for a time to seize the ima- 
. A Virginian king, when the Europeans had 
lock on his door„ was so delighted to find his 
. admitted or excluded with such facility, that 
from morning to evening his whole employ- 
• turn the key. We, among whom locks and 
ve been longer in use, are inclined to laugh at 
nerican amusement: yet I doubt not whe- 
s paper will have a singrle reader that may not 
le story to himself, and recollect some hours of 
in which he has been equally overpowered by 
ksitory charms of trifling novelty. 
I indulgence is due to him whom a happy gale 
ne has suddenly transported into new regions, 
jnaccu&tomed lustre dazzles his eyes, and uA- 
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tasted delicacies solicit his appetite. Let him not bft 
considered as lost in hopeless degeneracy, though he 
for a while forgets the regard due to others, to indulge 
the contemplation of himself, and in the extravagance' 
of his first raptures expects that his eye should regu- 
late the motions of all that approach him, and his opi* 
nion be received as decisive and oraciklous. HisiiF 
toxication will give way to time ; the madness of jof 
will fume imperceptibly away; the sense of insiiffi* 
ciency will soon retum ; he will remember that the 
co-operation of others is necessary to his happinesS) 
and learn to conciliate their regard by reciprocal be- 
neficence. 

There is, at least, one consideiration which ought to 
alleviate our censures of the powerful and rich. To 
imagine them chargeable with all the guilt and folly 
of their own actions, is to be very little acquainted with 
the world. 

De I'absolu pouvoir vous ignorez I'yvresse j 
£t du lache Hateur la voix enchanteresse. 

Thou hast not known the g^ddy whirls of fate, 
Nor servile flatteries which enchant the great. 

Miss A. W. 

He that can do much good or harm, will not find 
many whom ambition or cowardice will suffer to be 
sincere. While we live upon the level with the rest 
of majikind, we are reminded of our duty by the ad- 
monitions of friends and reproaches of enemies ; but 
men who stand in the highest ranks of society, seldom 
hear of their faults ; if by any accident an opprobrious 
clamour reaches their ears, flattery is always at hand 
to pour in her opiates, to quiet conviction, and obtund 
remorse. 

Favour is seldom gained but by conformity in vice. 
Virtue can stand without assistance, and considers 
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r as very little obliged by countenance and ap- 
ion ; but vice, spiritless and timorous, seeks (he 
r of crowds, and support of confederacy. The 
[lant, therefore, neglects the good qualities of 
tron, and employs all his art on his weaknesses 
llies, regales his reigning vanity, or stimulates 
evalent desii^s. 

tue is sufficiently difficult with any circum- 
:s, but the difficulty is increased when reproof 
Ivice are frighted away. In common life, reason 
^nscience have only the appetites and passions to 
nter ; but in higher stations, they must -oppose 
e and adulation. He, therefore, that yields to 
temptations, cannot give those who look upon 
nscamag^ much reason for exultation, since 
ui justly presume that from the same snare they 
1 have been able to escape. ^ 
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uo virtus, quo ferat error ? Ho a. 

ow say» where virtue stopg, and vice begins ? 

any action or posture long continued, will dis- 
id disfigure the limbs; §o the mind likewise is crip- 
md contracted by perpetual application to the 
set of ideas. It is easy to guess the trade of an 
1 by his knees, his fingers, or his shoulders ; and 
are few among men of the more liberal profes^ 
whose minds do not carry the bi*and of their call- 
r whose .conversation does not quickly discover 
it class of the community they belong. 
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These peculiarities have been of great use, ia the 
general hostility which every part of mankind exer- 
cises against the rest, to furnish insults and sarcasms. 
Every art has its dialect uncouth and ungrateful to aU 
whom custom has not reconciled to its sound, and 
which therefore becomes ridiculous by a slight misap- 
plication, or unnecessary repetition. 

The general reproach with which ignorance re- 
Tenges the superciliousness of learning, is that of pe- 
dantry ; a censure which every man incurs, who has al 
any time the misfortune to talk to those who cannot un- 
derstand him, and by which the modest and timorous 
are sometimes frighted from the display of their ac- 
quisitions, and the exertion of their powers* 

The name of a pedant is so formidable to young men 
when they first sally from their colleges, and is so lib- 
erally scattered by those who mean to boast their ele- 
gance of education, easiness of manners, and know- 
ledge of the world, that it seems to require particular 
consideration ; since, perhaps^ if it were once under- 
stood, many a heart might be freed from painful ap- 
prehensions, and many a tongue delivered from re- 
straint. ^ 

Pedantry is the unseasonable ostentation of learning. 
It may be discovered either in the choice of a subject, 
or in the manner of treating it. He is undoubtedly 
guilty of pedantry, who, when he has made himself 
master of some abstruse and uncultivated part of know- 
ledge, obtrudes his remarks and discoveries upon those 
whom he believes unable to judge of his proficienqvy 
and from whom, .as he cannot fear contradiction, he 
cannot properly expect applause. 

To this error the student is sometimes betrayed by 
the natural recuiTence of the mind to its common em- 
ployment, by the pleasure which every man receives 
from the recollection of pleasing images, and the de* 
aire of dwelling upon topics, on which he knQws him- 
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self able to speak with justness. But because ve are 
seldom so far prejudiced in &vour of each other, as to 
search out for palliations, this failure of politeness is 
imputed always to vanity ; and'the harmless collegiate, 
who perhaps intended entertainment and instruction, 
or at worst only spoke without sufficient reflection up- 
on the character of his hearers, is censured as arro- 
gant or oYerbearing, and eager to extend his renown, 
in contempt of the convenience of society, and the laws 
of conversation. 

All discourse of whiA others cannot partake, is 
not on^ an irksome usurpation of the time devoted to 
pleasure and entertainment, but, what never fails to 
eiche^ry keen resentment, an insolent assertion of 
siperiority, and a triumph over less enlightened un- 
derstandings. The pedant is, therefore, not only heard 
vith weariness, but malignity ; and those who con- 
ceive themselves insulted by his knowledge, never 
fiul to tell with acrimony how injudiciously it was ex- 
erted. 

To avoid this dangerous imputation, scholars some- 
times divest themselves with too much haste of their 
academical formality, and in their endeavours to ac- 
commodate their notions and their style to common 
conceptions, talk rather of any thing than of that 
which tliey understand, and sink into insipidity of sen- 
timent, and meanness of expression. 

There prevails among men of letters an opinion, 
that all appearance of science is particularly hateful 
to women ; and that therefore, whoever desires to be 
well received in female assemblies, must qualify him- 
self by a total rejection of all that is serious, rational, 
or important ; must consider argument or criticism, 
as perpetually interdicted ; and devote all his atten- 
tion to triHcs, and all his eloquence to compliment. 

Students often fonii their notions of the present gen- 
eration from the writings of the past, and are not very 
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early infonned of those changes which the g;radu$y 
diffusion of knowledge, or the sudden caprice of fieish; 
ion, produces in the world* Whatever might be thfi 
state of female literature in the last century, there if 
now no longer any danger lest the scholar should 
want an adequate audience at the tea-table ; and wbO" 
ever thinks it necessary to regulate his conversation 
by antiquated rules, will be rather despised for his fu- 
tility than caressed for his politeness. 

To talk intentionally in a manner above the com- 
prehension of those whom ipe address, is unquesuoD* 
able pedantry ; but surely complaisance requi||p5, that 
no man should, wuhout proof, conclude his company 
incapable of following him to the highest ele^jMon d 
his fancy, or the utmost extent of his knowledge* It 
is always safer to err in favour of others than ot ou^ 
selves, and therefore we seldom hazai*d much by en- 
^' deavouringto excel* 

It ought at least to be the cai*e of learning, when 
she quits her exaltation, to descend with dignity. No- 
thing is more despicable than the airiness and joculari- 
ty of a man bred to severe science, and solitary me- 
ditation. To trifle agreeably, is a secret which 
schools cannot impart ; that gay negligence and viva- 
cious levity, which charm down resistance wherever 
they appear, are never attainable by him who, having 
spent his first years amongst the dust of libraries, en- 
ters late into the gay world with an unpliant attention 
and established hiibits. 

It is observed in the panegyric on Fabricius, the 
mechanibt,that, though forced by public employments 
into mingled conversation, he never lost the modesty 
and seriousness of the convent, nor drew ridicule up- 
on himself by an aflected imitation of fashionable Hfe. 
To the same praise every man devoted to learning 
ought to aspire. If he attempts the softer arts of 
pleasing, and endeavours to leara the graceful bovr 



familiar embrace, the insinuating accent and 
eral smile, he will lose the respect due to the 
sr of learaing, without arriving at the envied 
of doing any thing with elegance and facility. 
»phrastus was discovered not to be a native of 
, by so strict an adherence to the Attic dialect, 
ved that he had learned it not by custom, but 
• A man not early formed to habitual ele- 
betrays in like manner the effects of his educa- 
an unnecessary anxiety of behaviour. It is as 
5 to become pedantic by fear of pedantry, as to 
Dlesome by illtimed civility. There isnoJyDd 
:rtinence more justly censurable, than 
ys labouring to level thoughts to ii 
than his own ; who apologizes for everjr ivord 
lis own narrowness of converse inclines him to 
nusual ; keeps the exuberance of his faculties 
nsible restraint ; is solicitous to anticipate en- 
by needless explanations ; and endeavours to 
lis own abilities, lest weak eyes should be daz- 
th their lustre* 
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No. CLXZIV. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, VTSl 

Fflcnam habet in comu.longe fuge, dumraodo risom 
Excutiat sibi, non hrc cuiquam parcel amico. 

Hob. 
Yonder he dri^-es — avoid that furious beast : 
If he may have his jest, he never cares 
At whose expence; nor friend nor patron spares. 

FranciSv 

ro I'HE RAMDLEBm 

Mr. Rambler, 

THE laws of social benevolence require, that every 
in flUd iould endeavour to assist others by bis expeii- 
ei^pl He that has at last escaped into port from the 
flaecmtions of chance, and the g^sts of opposituMm 
oag^t to make some improvements in the chart cf 
life, by marking the rocks on which he has been dashr 
cd, and the shsdlows where he has been stranded. 

The error into which I was betniyed, when cuslom 
first gave me up to my own direction, is very fifc- 
quently incident to the quick, the sprigluly, the fca^ 
less, and the gay ; to all whose ardour hurries them 
into precipitate execution of their designs, and im- 
prudent declaration of their opinions ; who seldom 
count the cost of pleasure, or examine the distant 
consequences of any practice that flatters them ^th 
immediate gratification. 

I came forth into the crowded world with the usual 
juvenile ambition, and desired nothing beyond the 
title of a wit. Money I considered as below my care; 
for I saw such multitudes grow rich without under* 
standing, that I could not forbear to look on wealth at 
an acquisition easy to industry directed by genius, 
and therefore threw it aside as a secondary conveni- 
ence, to be procured when my principal wish should 
be satisfied, and the claim to intellectual excellence 
universally acknowledged. 
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With this view I regulated my behaviour in public, 
«nd exercised xAy meditations in solitude. My life was 
divided between the care of providing topics for the en- 
tertainment of my company, and that of collecting com- 
pany worthy to be entertained ; for I soon found, that 
wit, like every other power, has its boundaries ; that 
its success depends upon the aptitude of others to re- 
ceive impressions ; and that as some bo Jies, indisso- 
luble by heat, can set the furnace and crucible at de- 
fiance, there are minds upon which the rays of fancy 
may be pointed without effect, and which no fire of 
teotiment can agitate or exalt. 

It was, however, not long before I fitted myself with 
a set of companions who knew how to laugh » and to 
whom no other recommendation was necessary than 
the power of striking out a jest. Among those I fixed 
my residence, and for a time enjoyed the felicity of 
£stQTbing the neighboui*s every night with the obstre- 
perous applause which my sallies forced from the au- 
dience. The reputation of our club every day increas- 
ed, and as my flights and remarks were circulated by 
my admirers, every day brought new solicitations for 
admission into our society. 

To support this perpetual fund of merriment, I fre- 
quented' every place of concourse, cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of all the fashionable race, and passed the 
day in a continual succession of visits, in which I col- 
lected a treasure of pleasantry for the expences of the 
evening. Whatever error of conduct I could discover, 
whatever peculiarity of manner I could observe, what- 
ever weakness was betrayed by confidence, whatever 
lapse was suffered by neglect, all was drawn together 
for the diversion of my wild companions, who, when 
they had been taught the art of ridicule, never failed 
to signalize themselves by a zealous imitation, and fill- 
ed the to\yn, on the ensuing day, with scandal and vex- 
adon, with merriment and shame. 
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I can scarcely believe, when I recollect my owir]me«; 
tice, that I could have been so far deluded with pettf 
praise, as to divulge the secrets of trust, and to expoip ! 
the levities of frankness; to way -lay the walks ofthe^ 
cautiuiiri, and surprise the security of the thoughtktti] 
Yet it is certain, that for many years I heard M](hiti|] 
but with design to tell it, and saw nothing with ai^j 
other cunosi'.y than after some failure that m^htfi^; 
nish out a jest. ' 

My heart, indeed, acquits me of deliberate malif- 
nity^ or interested insidiousness. I had no other pl)^ 
pose than to heighten the pleasure of laughter by cooif 
munication, nor ever liaised any pecuniary, advantage 
from the calamities of others. I led weakness and ue* 
gligence into difficulties, only that I might divert ittf 
self wiih their perplexities and distresses ; and vio- 
lated every law of fiiendship, with no other hope ttaft 
that of gaining the reputation of smartness aad ^ag* 
gery, 

I would not be understood to charge myself with anf 
crimes of the atrocious or destructive kind. I never 
betrayed an heir to gamesters, or a girl to debauchees; 
never intercepted the kindness of a patron, or sported 
away the reputation of innocence. My delight was 
only in petty mischief and momentary vexations, and 
my acuteness was employed not upon fraud and op- 
pression which it had been meritorious to detect, btti 
upon harmless ignorance or absurdity, prejudice oi 
mistake. 

This enquiry I pursued with so much diligence anc 
sagacity, that I was able to relate, of every man whoia 
I knew, some blunder or miscarriage ; to betray th( 
most circumspect of my friends into follies, by a judfi 
cious flattery of his predominant passion ; or expose 
him to contempt, by placing him in circumstance 
which put his prejudices into action, brought to viei 
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al defects, or drew the attention of the com- 

tiis aii^ of affectation. 

OT^er had been possessed in vain, if it had ne- 

exerted ; and it was not my custom to let 
of jocularity remain unemployed. My impa- 
applause brought me always early to the place 
ainment; and I seldom failed to lay a scheme 
; small knot that first g;athered round me, by 
»me of those whom we expected might be made 
ent to our sport. Every man has some favortr- 
of conversation, on which, by a feigned seri- 
of attention, he may be drawn to expatiate 
end. Every man has some habitual contor- 
ody, or established mode of expression, which 
Ills to raise mirth: if it be pointed out to notice, 
nonitions of these particularities I secured our 
iry. Our companion entered with his usual 
Eind began to partake of our noisy cheerfulness, 
le conversation was imperceptibly diverted to 
:t which pressed upon his tender part, and ex- 
:he expected shrugy ^he customary exclama- 
the predicted remark. A general clamour of 
[1 burst from all that were admitted to the stra- 

Our mirth was often increased by the triumph 
that occasioned it ; for as we do not hastily 
inclusions against ourselves, seldom any one 
ed that he had exhilarated us otherwise than 
wit. 
will hear, I believe, with very little surprize, 

this conduct I had, in a short time, united 
id against me, and that every tongue was dili- 
. prevention or revenge. I soon perceived my- 
^arded with malevolence or distrust, but won- 
tvhat had been discovered in me eithet* terrible 
;ful. I had invaded no man's property ; I had 
I no man's claims ; nor had ever engaged in 
those attempts which provoke the jealousy of 

G 3 
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iinibition, or the rage of faction. I had lived but to 
laugh, and make others laugh ; and believed that I 
was loved by all who caressed, and favoured by all 
who applauded me. I never imagined, that he who, 
in the mirth of a nocturnal revel, concurred in ridi- 
culing his friend, would consider, in a cooler hour, 
that the same trick might be played against himself; 
or that, even where there is no sense of danger, the 
natural pride of human nature rises against him, who 
by general censures lays claim to genei*al superiority. 

I was convinced, by a total desertion, of the impro- 
priety of my conduct ; every man avoided, and cau- 
tioned others to avoid me. Wherever I came, I found 
silence and dejection, coldness and terix>r. No one 
would venture to speak, lest he should lay himself 
open to unfavourable representations; the company^ 
however numerous, dropped off at my entrance upoft 
various pretences; and if I retired, to avoid the shame 
of being left, I heai'd confidence and mirth revive at 
my departure. 

If tliose whom I had .thus offended, could have con» 
tented themselves with repaying one insult for ano- 
ther, and kept up the war only by a reciprocation of 
sarcasms they might have perhaps vexed, but would 
never much have hurt me ; for no man heartily hates 
him at whom he can laugh. But these wounds which 
they give me as they fly, are without cure ; this alarm 
which they spread by their solicitude to escape mc> 
excludes me from all friendsliip and from all pleasure: 
I am condemned to pass a long interval of my life in 
solitude, as a man suspected of infection is refused ad- 
mission into cities ; and must linger in obscurity, till 
my conduct shall convince the world, that I may be 
approached without hazard. 

I am, S^. 

Du:aculu&« 
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XXV. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1751. 

aippe boni numero vix sunt totidcm quot 

mm portac, vcl divitis ostia Nili. Juv. 

nen are scarce, the just are thinly sown ; 
hrive but ill, nor can ihe> last when grown, 
lould we count them, and our store compile j 
ebes more gates could shew, more mou'ihs the Nile. 

Creech. 

of the axioms of wisdom which recommend 
t saj^es to venei'alion, seems to have required 
of knowledge, or perspicacity of penetration, 
cmark of Bias, that ' •« vxUni K»Kot ^thc 
ire wicked/ 

gravity of mankind is so easily discoverable, 

ig; but the desert or the cell can exclude it 

e. The knowledge of crimes intrudes un- 

undesired. They whom their absti*action 

mon occurrences hindere from seeing ini- 

quickly have their attention awakened by 

Even he who ventures not into the world, 

its corruption in his closet. For what are 

f morality, but persuasives to the practice 

br which no arguments would be necessary, 

e are continually tempted to violate or ne- 

I? What are all the records of history, but 

of successive villainies, of treasons and u- 

, massacres and wars ? 

'haps, the excellence of aphorisms consists 

:h in the expression of some rare or abstruse 

as in the comprehension of some obvious 

truth in a few words. We frequently fall 

and folly, not because the true principles of 

not known, but because, for a time, they are 

ibered ; and he may therefore be justly num- 
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bered among the benefactx>rs of mankind, who^con- 
tracts the great rules of Hfe into short sentences, that 
may be easily impressed on the memory, and taught 
by frcqi! ent recoil ection to rec ur habitual ly to the mind. | 
However those who have passed through half the t 
life of man may now wonder that any should require ^ 
to be cautioned against corruption,, they will find that |^ 
they have themselves purchased their convicUon by I 
many disappointments and vexations, which an earlier | 
knowledge would have spared them ; and may see, on * 
every side, some entangling themselves in perplexi- 
ties, and some sinking into ruin, by ignorance or ne- 
glect of the maxim of Bias. 

Every day sends out* in quest of pleasure and dis- 
tinction, some heir fondled in ignorance, and flattered 
into pride. He comes forth with all the confidence of 
a spirit unacquainted with superiors ; and all the be- 
nevolence of a mind not yet imtated by opposition, , 
alarmed by fraud, or embittered by cruelty. He loves | 
all, because he imagines himself the universal favour- ' 
ite. Every exchange of salutation produces new ac- 
quaintance, and every acquaintance kindles into friend- 
ship. 

Every season brings a new flight of beauties into 
the world, who have hitherto heard only of their own 
charms, and imagine that the lieart feels no passion 
but that of love. They arc soon surrounded by admi- 
rers whom they credit, because they tell them only 
what i? heard with delight. Whoever gazes upon them 
is a lover; and whoever forces a sigh is pining in de- 
spair. 

He surely is a useful monitor who inculcates to these 
thoughtless strangers that the majority are wicked; 
who informs them, that the train which wealth and 
beauty draw after them, is lured only by the scent of 
prey ; and that, perhaps, among all those who ci'owd 
about them with professions and flatterieS| there is not 
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^ne vbo does not hope for some t^portunity to devour 
or betray tbiem, to glut himself by their destruction, 
or to share their spoils with a stronger savage. 

Virtue presented singly to the imagination or the 
reason, is so well recommended by its own graces, 
and so strongly supported by arguments, that a good 
man wonders how any can be bad ; and they who arc 
ignorant of the force of passion or interest, who never 
f^served the arts of seduction, the contagion of ex- 
ample, the gradual descent from one crime to another, 
or the insensible depravation of the principles by loose 
- conversation, naturally expect to find integrity in every 
bosom, and veracity on every tongue. 

It is indeed impossible not to hear from those who 
have lived lcri^x:r, oi v^rcn^s and falsehoods, of violence 
•nd circumvention ; but such narratives are common- 
ly regarded by the young, the hcacly, and the con£i<« 
Qcul, as nothing more tliOn the inui-^l^r: ?^ peevish-; 
ness, or the d^ams of dotage ; and notwithstanding all 
the documents of hoary wisdom, we commonly plunge 
into the world fearless and credulous, without apy fore- 
sight of danger, or apprehension of deceit. 

I have remarked, in a former paper, that credulity 
is the common failing of unexperienced virtue; and 
that he who is spontaneously suspicious, may be justly 
charged with radical cormption ; for if he has not 
known the prevalence of dishonesty by information, 
nor had time to observe it with his own eyes, whence 
can be take his measures of judgment but from him- 
self? 

They who best deserve to escape the snares of arti- 
fice, are most likely to be entangled* He that endea- 
vours to live for the good of others, must always be 
exposed to the arts of them who live only for them- 
selves, unless he is taught by timely precepts the cau- 
tion required in common transactions, and sh^wn at a 
distance the pitfals of treachery. 
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To youth, thereibirey it should be carefully inculcat* 
ed) that to enter the road of life without caution or 
reserve, in expectation of general fidelity and justice, 
is to launch on the wide ocean without the instru* 
ments of steerage, and to hope that every wind may 
be prosperous, and that every coast will afford a hsuv 
bour. 

To enumerate the various motives to deceit and in- 
jury, would be to count all the desires that prevail 9f 
mong the sons of men ; since tliere is no ambition, 
however petty, no wish however absurd, that, by in- 
dulgence will not be enabled to overpower the influence 
of virtue. Many there are, who openly and almost 
professedly regulate all their conduct by theJr love of • 
money ; who have no reason for action or forbearancef 
for compliance or refusal, than that they hope to gain 
more by one than by the other. These are indeed 
^ht rtithmest and crueicst of human beings, a race with 
whom, as with some pestiferous animids, the whole 
creation seems to be at war ; but who, however de- 
tested or scorned, long continue to add heap to heap, 
and when they have reduced one to beggary, are stiU " 
permitted to fasten on another. 

Others, yet less rationally wicked, pass their lives 
in mischief, because they cannot bear the sight of suc- 
cess, and mark out every man for hatred, wliose fame 
or fortune they believe increasing. 

Many, who have not advanced to these degrees oC 
guilt, are yet wholly unqualified for friendship, and 
unable to maintain any constant or regular course of 
kindness. Happiness may be destroyed not only bf 
union with the man who is apparently the slave of in- 
terest, but with him whom a wild opinion of the dig- 
nity of perseverance, in whatever cause, disposes to 
pursue every injury with unwearied and perpetual re- 
sentment, with him whose vanity inclines him tocon^ 
sider every man as a rival in every pretension ; with 
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L whose airy negligence puts his friend's affairs or 
rets in continual hazard, and who thinks his for- 
fulness of others excused by his inattention to 
iself; and with him whose inconstancy ranges 
bout any settled rule of choice through varieties 
riendship, and who adopts and dismisses favourites 
the sudden impulse of caprice* 
Thus numerous are the dangers to which the con« 
se of mankind exposes us, and which can be avoid- 
only by prudent distrust. He therefore that, re* 
mbering this salutary maxim, learns early to with- 
d his fondness from fair appearances, will have 
son to pay some honours to Bias of Priene^ who 
ibled him to become wise without the cost of ex- 
ience* ^ 
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Naso suspendere adunco. Hor» 

On me you turn the .nose. 

THERE are many vexatious accidents and un- 
y situations which raise little compassion for the 
fei^r, and which no man but those whom they im- 
diately distress can regard with seriousness* Petty 
M^hiefs that have no influence on futurity, nor ex- 
d their effects to the rest of life, are always seen 
h a kind of malicious pleasure. A mistake or em- 
rassment, which for the present moment fills the 
I with blushes, and the mind with confusion, will 
c no other effect upon those who observe it than 
t of convulsing them with irresistible laughter. 
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Some circumstances of misery are so powerfully ridi- 
culous, that neither kindness nor duty can withstand 
them; they bear down love, interest, and reverence, 
and force the friend, the dependent, or the child, to 
give way to instantaneous motions of merriment. 

Among the principal of comic calamities, may be 
reckoned the pain which an author? not yet hardened 
into insensibility, feels at the onset of a furious cridc, 
whose aj^e, rank, or fortune, gives him confidence to 
speak without reserve ; who heaps one objection upon 
another, and obtrudes his remarks, and enforces his 
corrections, without tenderness or awe. 

The author, full of the importance of his Vork, and 
anxious for the justification of every syllable, starts 
and kindles at the slightest attack ; the critic, eager to 
establish his superiority, triumphing in every disco- 
very of faihn^e, and zealous to impress the cogency of 
his arguments, pursues him from line to line without 
cessation or remorse. The critic, who hazards little, 
proceeds with vehemence, impetuosity, and fearless- 
ness ; the author, whose quicH: and fame, and life and 
immortality, are involved in the controversy, tries 
every art of subterfuge and defence; maintains mo- 
destly what he resolves never to yield, and yields un- 
willingly what cannot be maintained. The critic's 
purpose is to conquer, the author only hopes to es- 
cape ; the critic, therefore knits his brow, and raises 
his voice, and rejoices whenever he perceives any to- 
kens of pain exciied by the pressure of his assertions, 
or the point of his sarcasms. The author, whose en- 
deavour is at once to mollify and elude his persecutor, 
composes his features and softens his accent, breaks 
the force of assault by retreat, and rather steps aside 
than flies or advances. 

As it very seldom happens that the rage of extem- 
porary criticism inflicts fatal or lasting wounds, I know 
not that the laws of benevolence entitle this distress 
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o much sympathy. The diversion of baiting an au- 
hor has the sanction of all ages and nations, and is 
nore lawful than the sport of teizing other animals, 
Kfcause; for the most part, he comes voluntarily to the 
(take, furnished, as he imagines, by tne patron powers 
>f hterature, with resistless weapons, and impene- 
:rable armour, with the mail of the boar of Ery manth, 
ind the paws of the lion of Nemea. 

But the works of genius are sometimes produced 
by other motives than vanity ; and he whom necessity 
or duty enforces to write, is not always so well satisr 
fied with himself, as not to be discouraged by cen- 
sorious impudence. It may therefore be necessary to 
consider how they whom publication lays open to the 
insults of such as their obscurity secures against re* 
prisals, may extricate themselves from unexpected 
encounters. 

Vida, a man of considerable skill in the politics of 

literature, directs his pupil wiiolly to abandon his de- 

, fence, and even when he can irrefragably refute all 

i objections, to suffer tamely the exultations of his anta« 

gonist. 

This rule may perhaps be just, when advice is ask- 
ed, and severity solicited, because no man tells his 
opinion so freely as when he imagines it received with 
implicit veneration ; and critics ought never to be con- 
sulted, but while errors may yet be rectified or insipi- 
dity suppressed. But when the book has once been 
dismissed into the world, and can be no more re- 
tQiuched, I know not whetiier a very different conduct 
firmness and spirit may not sometimes be of use t 
orerpower arrogance and repel brutality. Softness, 
(fiflMence,and moderation, will often be mistaken for 
imbecility and dejection ; they lure cowardice to the 
attack by the hopes of easy victory ; and it will soon 
be foiind that he whom every man thinks he can con- 
quer, shall never be at peace. 

VOL« IV. H 
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The animadversions of critics are commonljr 
such as may easily provoke the sedatest writer to some 
quickness of resentment and asperity of reply. A 
man who by long consideration has familiarised a sub- 
ject to his own mind, carefully surveyed the series of 
his thoughts, and planned all the parts of his compo- 
sition into a regular dependance on each other, will 
often start at the sinistrous interpretations, or absord 
remarks, of haste and ignorance, and wonder by what 
infatuation they have been led away from the obvious 
.sense, and upon what pecuUar principles of judgment 
they decide against him. 

The eye of the intellect, like that of the body, is not 
equally perfect in all, nor equally adapted in any to 
all objects; the end of criticism is to supply its de- 
fects ; rules are the instruments of mental vision, 
which may indeed assist our faculties when properly 
used, but produce confusion and obscurity by unskil' 
ful application. 

Some seem always to read with the microscope of 
criticism, and employ their whole attention upon mi- 
nute elegance, or faults scarcely visible to common ob« 
servation. The dissonance of a syllable, the recwv 
rence of the same sound, the repetition of a particle, 
the smallest deviation from propriety, the slightest 
defect in construction or arrangement, swell before their 
eyes into enormities. As they discern with great ex- 
actness, they comprehend but a narrow compass, and 
know nothing of the justness of the design, the ge- 
neral spirit of the performance, the artiiice of connec- 
tion, or the harmony of the parts ; they never conceive 
how small a proportion that which they are busy in 
contemplating, bears to the whole; or how the petty in- 
accuracies with which they are ofifended) are absorbed 
and lost in general excellence. 

Others are furnished by criticism with a telescope. 
They see with great clearness whatever Is too remote 
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►c discoTered by the rest of mankind, but are to- 
f blind to all that lies immediately before them. 
ty discover in every passage some secret meaning, 
le remote allusion, some artful allegory, or some 
ult imitation, which no other reader ever suspected; 

they have no perception of the cogency of argu- 
nts, the force of pathetic sentiments, the various 
3Urs of diction, or the flowery embellishments of 
cy ; of all that engages the attention of others, they 

totally insensible, while they pry into worlds of 
ijecture, and amuse themselves with phantoms in 
; clouds. 

n criticism, as in every other art, we fail some- 
es by our weakness, but more frequently by our 
It. We are sometimes bewildered by ignorance, 
. sometimes by prejudice, but we seldom deviate 
from the right, but when we deliver ourselves up 
he direction of vanity. 
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Nq. CLXXVII. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1751. 

Turpe est difficiles habere nugas, Mabt. 

Those things which now seem frivolous and slight. 
Will be of serious consequence to you, 
When they have made you once ndiculoiis. 

Roscommon. 

to tHE RAMBLER* 
SIR, 

WHEN I was, at the usual time, about to c»tcf 
upon the profession to which my fnends had destined 
mc, being summoned, by the death of my father, into 
the country^ I found myself master of an unexpected 
sum of money, and of an estate, which, though not 
large, was, in my opinion, sufficient to support me in 
a condition far preferable to the fatigue, dependence, 
and uncertainty, of any gainful occupation. I therefore 
resolved to devote the rest of my life wholly to curiosi- 
ty, and without any confinement of my excursions, or 
termination of my views, to wander over the boundless 
regions of general knowledge. 

This scheme of life seemed pregnant with inex- 
haustible variety, and therefore I could not forbear to 
congratulate myself upon the wisdom of my choice. 
I furnished a large room with all conveniences for 
study ; collected books of every kind ; quitted every 
science at the first perception of disgust ; returned to it 
again as soon as my former ardour happened to revive ; 
and having no rival to depress me by comparison, nor 
any critic to alarm me with objections, I spent day af- 
ter day in profound tranquillity, with only so much 
complacence in my own improvements, as served to 
excite and animate my application. 

Thus I lived for some years with complete acquies- 
cence in my own plan of conduct, rising early to read, 
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ng the latter part of the day between econo- 
nse, and reflection. But in time, I began to 
[nind contracted and stifTened by solitude, 
md elegance were sensibly impaired ; I was 

able to accommodate myself with readiness 
fidental current of conversation, my notions 
icular and paradoxical, and my phraseology 
d unfashionable ; I spoke, on common occa- 
language of books. My quickness of appre* 
md celerity of reply, had entirely deserted 
n I delivered my opinion, or detailed my 
e, I was bewildered by an unseasonable in- 
y, disconcerted by any slight opposition, 
whelmed and lost in dejection, when the 
dvantage was gained against me in dispute^ 
decisive and dogmatical, impatient of coh- 

perpetually jealous of my character, inso* 
Lich as acknowledged my superiority, and 

malignant to all who refused to receive my 

soon discovered to be one of those inteliec- 
les which a wise man should make haste to 
therefore resolved for a time to shut my 
\ learn again the art of conversation ; tode- 
\ clear my mind by brisker motions, and 
tnpulses ; and to unite myself once more to 
generation. 
» purpose I hasted to London, and entreated 

academical acquaintances to introduce me 
of the littie societies of literature, which are 
taverns and coffee-houses. He was pleased 
>portunity of shewing me to his friends, and 
ned me admission among a select company 

men, who met once a week to exhilarate 
es, and compare their acquisitions, 
est and most venerable of this sociely was 
who, after the first civilities of my recep* 

M 2 
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tion, found means to inti'oduce the mention of his fa- 
vourite studies, by a severe censure of those who 
want the due regard for their native country. He 
informed me, that he had early withdrawn his at- 
tention from foreign trifles, and that since he begun 
to addict his mind to serious and manly studies, he 
had very carefully amassed all the English books that 
were printed in the black character. This search he 
had pursued so diligently, that he was able to shew 
tiie deficiencies of the best catalogues. He had long 
completed his Caxton, had three sheets of Treveris 
unknown to the antiquaries, and wanted to a perfect 
Pynson but two volumes, of which one was promised 
him as a legacy by its present possessor, and the other 
he was resolved to buy, at whatever price, when Quis- 
quillius's library should be sold. Hirsutus had no other 
reason for the valuing or slighting a book, than that it 
was printed in the Roman or the Gothic letter, nor 
any ideas but such as his favourite volumes liad sup- 
plied ; when he was serious, he expatiated on the nar- 
ratives of * Johan de Trevisa,' and, when he was mer- 
ry, regaled us with a quotation from the ' Shippe of 
Foles.* 

While I was listening to this hoary student, Ferra- 
tus entered in a hurry, and informed us, with the 
abruptness of ectasy, that his set of halfpence was ngw 
complete; he had just received in a handful of change^ 
the piece that he had so long been seeking, and could 
now defy mankind to outgo his collection of English 
copper. 

Chartophylax then, observed how fatally human sa- 
gacity was sometimes bafiied, and hoW often the most 
valuable discoveries are made by chance. He had em- 
ployed himself and his emissaries seven years at great 
expence, to perfect his series of Gazettes, but h^d long 
wanted a single paper, which, when he despaired of 
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btaining it, was sent him wrapped round a parcel of 
Dbacco. 

Cantilenus turned all his thoughts upon old ballads, 
}r he considered them as the genuine recoi'ds of the 
ational taste. He oifei-ed to shew me a copy of ' The 
Children in the Wood,' which he firmly believed to 
e of the first edition, and by the help of which, the 
jxt might be freed from several corruptions, if this 
ge of barbarity had any claim to such favours from 
lim. 

Many were admitted into this society as inferior 
nembers, because they had collected o4d prints and 
ieglected pamphlets, or possessed some fragment of 
intiquity, as the seal of an ancient corporation, the 
charter of a religious house, the genealogy of a fami- 
y extinct, or a letter written in the reign of Eliza- 
)eth.* 

Every one of these virtuosos looked on all his as- 
sociates as wretches of depraved taste and narrow no- 
ions. Their conversation was, therefore, fretful and 
f^aspish, their behaviour brutal, their merriment blunt- 
y sarcastic, and their seriousness gloomy and sus- 
)icious. They were totally ignorant of all that passes, 
)r has lately passed, in the world ; unable to discuss 
iny question of religious, political, or military know- 
edge ; equally strangers to science and politer leam- 
tig, and without any wish to improve their minds, or 
ny other pleasure than that of displaying rarities, of 
irhich they would not suffer others to make the pro- 
ber use. 

Hirsutus graciously informed me, that the number of 
heir society was limited, but that I might sometimef 
ttend as an auditor. 1 was pleased to find myself in no 
anger of an honour which 1 could not have willingly 
ccepted, nor gracefiilly refused, and left them without 
ny intention of returning ; for I soon found, that the 
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suppression of those habits with which I was vitiated, 
required association with men very different from this 
solemn race. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

VlVACULUS. 

It is natural to fe^l gnef or indignation^ when any 
thing necessary or u^ful is wantonly wasted, or neg« 
ligently destroyed ; an^ therefore my correspondent 
cannot be blamed for looking with uneasiness on the 
waste of life* Leisul^ ajrid curiosity might soon make 
great advances in useful knowledge, were they not di* 
verted by minute emulation, and laborious trifles. It 
may, however, somewhat mollify his anger, to reflect, 
that perhaps none of the assembly which he describes^ 
was capable of any nobler employment, ^d that he 
who does his best, however litUe, is always to be dis* 
tinguished from him who does nothing. Whatever 
busies tlie mind without corrupting it, has at least this 
use, that it rescues the day from idleness, and he that 
is never idle, will not often be vicious. 
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No. CLXXVm. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, irJl. 
Pars sanitatis velle sanaria fuit. SsyscA. 

To yield to femedies is half the cure. 

PYTHAGORAS is reported to have required from 
those whom be instructed in philosophy a probationary^ 
silence of five years* Whether this prohibition of 
speech extended to aU the parts of this time, as seems 
^nerally to be supposed, or was to be observed only 
in the schck>l or in the presence of their master, as is 
more probable, it was sufficient to dkcover the pupil's 
disposition ; to try whether he Vas willing to pay the 
price of learning, or whether he wasioiie of those whose 
ardour was rather violent than lasting, and who expect- 
ed to grow wise on other terms than those of patience 
nd obedience* 

Many of the blessings universally desired, are very 
frequently wanted, because" most men, when they 
should labour, content themselves to complain, and 
rather linger in a state in which they cannot be at res 
than improve their condition by vigour and resolution* 

Providence has fixed the lixnits of human enjoyment 
t)y immoveable boundaries, and has set different grati- 
Scations at such a distance from each other, that n& 
irt or power can bring them together. This great law 
t is the business of every rational being to understand, 
^at life may not pass away in an attempt to make con- 
^dictions consistent, to combine opposite qualities, 
uid to unite things which the nature of their being 
Dust always keep asunder. 

Of two objects tempting at a distance on contrary 
lides, it is impossible to approach one but by reced- 
Qg from the other ; by long deliberation and dilatory 
ejects they may be both lost, but can never be both 
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gained. It is, therefore, necessary to compare tlienij 
tM when we have determined the preference, to with- 
draw our eyes and our thoughts at once from that ] 
which reason directs us to reject. This is more ne- | 
cessary, if that which we are forsaUng has the power ^ 
of delighting the senses, or firing the fancy. He that ' 
once turns aside to the allurements of unlawful plea- 
sure, can have no security that he shall ever regain j 
the paths of virtue. \ 

The philosophic goddess of Boethius, having related 

the story of Orpheus, who, when he had recovered his : 
wife from the dominions of death, lost her again hj 
looking back upon her in the confines of light, con- 
cludes with a very elegant and forcible application* 

* Whoever you are that endeavour to elevate your 

< minds to the illuminations of Heaven, consider yo»u^ 

* selves as represented in this fable ; for he that is 

* once so far overcome as to turn back his eyes to- . 

< wards the infernal caverns, loses at the first sight aS 

* that influence which attracted him on high.' 

Vos hjcc fabula respicit, 
Quicunque in superum diem 
Mentem ducere quxritis. 
Nam qui Tartareum in specus 
Victus lumina flexerit, 
Quidquid praccipuum trahit, 
Perdit, dum videt inferos. 

It may be observed in general, that the future is 
purchased by the present. It is not possible to secure 
distant or permanent happiness but by the forbear- 
ance of some immediate gratification. This is so evi- 
dently true with regard to the whole of our existence, 
that all the precepts of theology have no other ten- 
dency than to enforce a life of laith ; a life regulated 
not by our senses but our belief ; a life in which plea- 
sures are to be refused for fear of invisible punish 
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lentSy and calamities sometimes to be sought^ and 
Iways endured> in hope of rewards that sh^l be ob- 
lined in another state. 

Even if we take into our view only that particle of 
ur duration which is terminated by the grave, it 
rill be found that we cannot enjoy one part of life be- 
ond the common limitations of pleasure, but by an- 
icipating some of the satisfaction which should ex- 
ilarate the following-years. The heat of youth may 
pread happiness into wild luxuriance, but the radi- 
al vigonr requisite to make it perennial is exhausted, 
Ad all that can be hoped afterwards is languor and 
terility. 

The reigning error of mankind is, that we are not 
xmtent with the conditions on which the goods of life 
u% granted* No man is insensible of the value of 
Knowledge, the advantage of health, or the convenience 
)f plenty, but every day shews us those on whom the 
xmviction is without effect. 

Knowledge is praised and desired by multitudes 
tfhom her charms could never rouse from the couch 
)f sloth ; whom the faintest invitation of pleasure 
iraws away from their studies ; to whom any other 
nethod of wearing out the day is more eligible than 
he use of books, and who are more easily engaged by 
iny conversation, than such as may rectify tlieir no- 
ions or enlarge their comprehension. 

Every man that has ffilt paui, knows how little all 
»ther comforts can gladden him to whom health is de- 
ied.. Yet who is there does not sometimes hazard it 
wthe enjoyment of an hour ? All assemblies of jollity, 
U places of public entertainment, exhibit examples 
f strength wasting in riot, and beauty withering in 
Tegularity ; nor is it easy to enter a house in which 
art of the family is not groaning in repentance of past 
^temperance, and pait admitting disease by negli- 
lence^ or soliciting it by luxury. 
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There is no pleasure which men of everj age and i 
sect have more generally agreed to mention with con- ^ 
tempt, than the gratifications of the palate ; an entc^ - 
tainment so far removed from intellectual haj^iness, 
that scarcely the most shameless of the sensual herd 
have dared to defend it : yet even to this, the lowest 
of our delights, to this, though neither quick nor last- 
ing, is health with all its activity and sprightliness dai- 
If sacnficed ; and for this are half the miseries endur- 
ed which urge impatience to call on death* 

The whole world is put in motion by the wish for 
riches, and the dread of poverty. Who, then, would 
not imagine that such conduct, as will inevitably de- 
stroy what all are thus labouring to acquire,, must 
generally be avoided ? That he who spends more than 
he receives, must in time become indigent, cannot be 
doubted ; but how evident soever this consequence 
may appear, the spendthrift moves in the whirl of 
pleasure with too much rapidity to keep it before his 
eyes, and, in the intoxication of gaiety, grows every 
day poorer without any such sense of approaching ruin 
as is sufficient to wake him into caution. 

Many complaints are made of the misery of life ; 
and indeed it must be confessed that we are subject to 
calamities by which the good and bad, the diligent and 
slothful, the vigilant and heedless, are equally afilicted* 
liut surely, though some indulgence may be allowed 
to groans extorted by inevitable misery, no man has a 
right to repine at evils vvliich, against warning, against 
experience, he deliberately and leisurely brings upon 
his own head ; or to consider himself as debarred from 
happiness by such obstacles as resolution may break, 
or dexterity may put aside. 

Great numbers who quarrel with their condition, 
have wanted not the power but the will to obtain a 
better state. They have never contemplated the dif- 
ference between good and evil sufficiently to quicken 
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ion, or invigorate desire ; they have indulged a 
ly thoughtlessness or giddy levity ; have com- 
i the balance of choice, to the management of 
:e ; and when they have long accuston>ed them- 
; to receive all that chance oSered them, \vith^ 
ination, lament at last that they find themselves 
red* 



. CLXXIX. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1T51. 

Petpetuo risu pulmonem agitare solebat. Juv. 

Democritus -WiXild feed his spleen, and shake 
His sides and shoulders till he felt them ake. 

Drydev. 

ERY man, says Tully, has two characters ; one 
he partakes with all mankind, and by which 
istinguished from brute animals ; another which 
ninates him from the rest of his own species, 
ipresses on him a manner and temper peculiar 
iself ; this particular character, if it be not re- 
nt to the laws of general humanity, it is always 
iiness to cultivate and preserve, 
ry hour furnishes some confirmation of Tuliy*s 
t. It seldom happens, that an* assembly of 
r^ is so happily selected, but that some one 
Ldmission, with whom the rest are deservedly 
?d ; and it will appear, on a close inspection, 
arce any man becomes eminently disagreeable 
a departure from his real character, and au 
it at something for which nature or education 
eft him unqualified- 

. IV. I 
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Ignorance or dulness have indeed no power of af^ 
fordifig dt light, but they never give disgust except 
when they assume the dignity of knowledge, or ape 
the sprightliness of wit. Awkwardness and inelegance 
iMnre none of those attractions by which ease and po- 
liteness take possession of the heart; but ridicule 
and censure seldom rise against them, unless they 
appear associated with that confidence which belongs 
pnly to long acquaintance with the modes of life, and 
to conscioulhess of unfailing propriety of behaviour. 
Deformity itself is regarded with tenderness rather 
than aversion, when it does not attempt to deceive 
the sight by dress and decoration, and to seize upon 
fictitious claims the prerogatives of beauty. 

He that stands to contemplate the crowds that fill 
the streets of a populous city, will see many passen- 
gers whose air and motion it will be difficult to behold 
without contempt and laughter , but if he examines 
what are the appearances that thus powerfiiUy excite 
his risibility, he will find among them neither poverty 
nor disease, nor any involuntary or painful defect. 
The disposition to derision and insult is awakened by 
the softness of foppery, the swell of insolence, the 
liveliness of levity, or the solemnity of grandeur, by 
the sprightly trip, the stately stalk, the fonnal strut, 
and the lofty mien ; by gestures intended to catch the 
eye, and by looks elaborately formed as evidences of 
importance. 

it has, I think, been sometimes urged in favour of 
affectation, that it is only a mistake of the means to a 
good end, and that the intention with which it is prac- 
tised is always to please. If all attempts to innovate 
the constitutional or habitual character have really pro- 
ceeded from public spirit and love of others, the world 
has hitherto been sufficiently ungrateful, since no re- 
turn but scorn has yet been made to the most difficult 
4)f ail enterprize^, a contest with nature ; nor has any 



ity been shown to the fatigues of labour which never 
icceededy and the uneasiness of disguise by which 
othing was concealed. 

it seems therefore to be determined by the general 
iffrage of mankind, that he who decks himself in 
jscititious qualities rather purposes to command ap- 
lause than impart pleasure ; and he is thci^efore treat- 
i as a man who by an unreasonable ambition usurps 
le place in society to which he has no right. Praise 
i seldom paid with willingness even to incontestible 
lerit, and it can be no wonder that he who calls for 

without desert is repulsed with universal indigna- 
on. 

Affectation naturally counterfeits those excellencies 
hich are placed at the greatest distance from possi- 
ility of attainment. We are conscious of our ow^n 
efects, and eagerly endeavour to supply them by 
rtificlal excellence ; nor would such efforts be wholly 
ithout excuse, were they not often excited by orna- 
lental trifles, which he that thus anxiously struggles 
f the reputation of possessing them, would not have 
.'en known to want, had not his industry quickened 
nervation. 

Gelasimus passed the first pan of his life in acade- 
jcal privacy and rural retirement, without any other 
>Dversation than that of scholars, grave, studious, and 
tstracted as himself. He cultivated the mathema- 
;al sciences with indefatigable diligence, discovered 
any useful theorems, discussed with great accuru- 
' the resistance of fluids, and though his priority was 
\t generally acknowledged, was the first who fully 
Lplained all the properties of the catenarian curve. 
Learning, when it rises to eminence, will be obser\'- 
l in time» whatever mists may happen to surround 
Gelasimus, in his forty -ninth year, was distin- 
lished by those who have the rewaixls of knowledj> e 

their hands, and called out to display his acquisi- 
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tions for the honour of his country, and add dignity 
by his presence to philosophical assemblies. As he 
did not suspect his unfitness for common affairs, he 
felt no reluctance to obey the invitation, and what he 
did not feel he had yet too much honesty to feign* 
He entered into the world as a larp^er and more po- 
pulous college, where his performances would be 
more public, and his renown farther extended ; and 
imagined that he should find his reputation universally 
prevalent, and the influence of learning every where 
the same. 

His merit introduced him to splendid tables and ele^ 
gant acquaintance; but he did not find himself always 
qualified to join in the conversation. He was dis- 
tressed by civilities, which he knew not how to repay, 
and entangled in many ceremonial perplexities^ from 
which his books and diagrams could not extricate Mm. 
He was sometimes unluckily engaged in disputes 
with ladies, with whom algebraic axioms bad no 
great weight, and saw many whose favour and esteeni 
Ee could not but desire, to whom he was very little 
recommended by his theories of the tides, or his ap-^ 
proximations to the quadrature of the circle. . 

Gelasimus did not want penetration to discover, 
that no charm was more generally irresistible than 
that of easy facetiousness and flowing hilarity.' He 
saw that diversion was more frequently welcome than 
improvement, that authority and seriousness were 
rather feared than loved, and that the grave scholar 
was a kind of imperious ally, hastily dismissed when 
his assistance was no longer necessary. He came to 
a sudden resolution of throwing off" those cumbrous 
ornaments of learning, which hindered his reception, 
and commenced a man of wit and jocularity. Utterly 
unacquainted with every topic of merriment, ignorant 
of the modes and follies, the vices and virtues of man- 
kind, and unfurnished with any ideas but such as Pap- 
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id Archimedes had given him, he began to si- 
all enquiries with a jest instead of a solution, 
led his face with a grin, which he mistook for a 
and in the place of a scientific discourse, re- 
in a new language formed between the col- 
nd the tavern, the intelligence of the newspaper, 
ghter, he knew, was a token of alacrity ; and, 
Dre, whatever he said or heard, he was careful 
fail in that great duty of a wit. If he asked or 
le hour of the day, if he complsdned of heat or 
:irredthefire,or filled a glass, removed his chair, 
ifTed a candle, he always found some occasion 
;;h. The jest was indeed a secret'to all but him- 
but habitual confidence in his own discernment 
•ed him from suspecting any weakness or mis- 
He wondered that his wit was so little under- 
but expected that his audience would compre- 
t by degrees, and persisted all his life to shew 
Dss buffoonery, how little the strongest facul- 
itt perform beyond the limits of their own pro- 
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NO.CLXXX. SATURDAY, DECEMBER r, 1751. 

Tamr ii/ftf f^^s iv^n /4«tjiv /' E^r/xd^oy Xaivt 

AvTOH£* 

On life, on morals, be thy thoughts employed ; 
Leave to the schools their atoms and their void. 

IT is somewhere related by I^e Clerc, that a 
wealthy trader of good understanding, having the^ 
common ambition to breed his son a scholar, carried 
him to an university, resolving to use his own judg- 
ment in the choice of a tutor- He had been taught, by 
whatever intelligence, the nearest way to the heart of 
in academic, and at his ailival entertained all who 
came about him with such profusion, that the pro^ 
fessors werr: lured by the smell of his table from their 
books, and flocked round him with all the cringes of 
awkward complaisance. This eagerness answered 
the merchant's purpose ; he glutted them with deli- 
cacies, and softened them with caresses, till he pre- 
vailed upon one after another to open his bosom, and 
make a discovery of his competitions, jealousies, and 
resentments. Having thus learned each man's cha- 
racter, partly from himself, and partly from his ac- 
quaintances, he resolved to find some other education 
for his son, and went away convinced, that a scholas- 
tic life has no other tendency than to vitiate the mo- 
rals, and contract the understanding ; nor ,would he 
afterwaixis hear with patience the praises of the an- 
cient authors, being persuaded that scholars of all 
ages must have been the same, and that Xenophon 
and Cicero were professors of some former universi- 
ty, and therefore mean and selfish, ignorant and 
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like those whom he had lately visited and for- 

', curiosity, and a sense of the imperfection of 
sent state, incline us to estimate the advan- 
rliich are in the possession of others ahove 
jal value. Every one mast have remarked^ 
)wers and prerogatives the vulgar imagine to 
srred by learning. A man of science is ex- 
to excel the unlettered and unenlightened even 
sions where literature is of no use, and among 
inds loses part of his reverence, by discovering 
riority in those parts of life in which all are un- 
ly equal ; as when a monarch makes a pix>gress 
emoter provinces, the rustics are said some- 
> wonder that they find him of the same size 
emselves. 

e demands of prejudice ^d folly can neter be 
1 ; and therefore many of the imputations which 
J suffers from disappointed ignorance are with- 
roach. But there are some failures to which 
study are peculiarly exposed. Every condi- 
j its disadvantages. The circle of knowledge 
ride for the most active and diligent intellect, 
lie science is pursued, other accomplishments 
fleeted ; as a small garrison must leave one 
an extensive fortress naked, when an alarm 
em to another. 

learned, however, might generally support 
gnity with more success, if they suffered not 
Ives to be misled by the desire of supnerfluous 
lents. Raphael, in retuni to Adam's enquiries 
; courses of the stars and the revolutions of 
counsels him to withdraw his mind from idle 
tions, and employ his faculties upon nearer 
re interesting objects, the survey of his own 
; subjection of his passions, the knowledge of 
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duties which must daily be performed, and the de- 
tection of dangers which must daily be incurred. 

This angelic counsel every man of letters should 
always have before him. He that devotes himself to 
retired study, naturally sinks from omission to for- 
getfulness of social duties; he must be therefore 
sometimes awakened, and recalled to the general 
condition of mankind. 

I am far from any intention to limit curiosity, or 
confine the labours of learning to arts of immediate 
And necessary use. It is only from the various essays 
of experimental industry, and the vague excursions of 
minds sent out upon discovery, that any advancement 
of knowledge can be expected; and though many 
must be disappointed in their labours, yet they are 
not to be charged with having spent their time in 
vain ; their example contributed to inspire emulation, 
and their miscarriages taught qthers the way to suc- 
cess. 

But the distant hope of being one day useful or 
eminent, ought not to mislead us too far from that 
study, which is equally re<iuisite to the great and 
mean, to the celebrated and obscure ; the art of mo^ 
derating the desires, of repressing the appetites, and 
of conciliating or retaining the favour of mankind. 

No man can imagine the course of his own life, oi 
the conduct of the world around him, unworthy hii 
attention; yet, among tlie sons of learning many seen 
to have thought of every thing rather than of them 
selves, and to have observed every thing but wha 
passes before their eyes: many who toil through th< 
intricacy of complicated systems, are insuperably cm 
bari'assed with the least perplexity in common affairs 
many who compare the actions,, and ascertain th' 
characters of ancient heroes, let their own days glid 
iiway without examination, and suffer vicious habit 
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roach upon their minds without resistance or 
on. 

most frequent reproach of the scholastic race 
want of fortitude, not martial but philosophic, 
red in shades and silence, taught to immure 
lives at sun -set, and accustomed to no other 
1 than syllogism, may be allowed to feel terror 
onal danger, and to be disconcerted by tumult 
irm. But why should he whose life is spent in 
iplation, and whose business is only to discover 
l>e unable to rectify the fallacies of imagination, 
.end successfully against prejudice and passion ? 
at end has he read and meditated, if he gives 
Understanding to false appearances, and suf-* 
iTiself to be enslaved by fear of evils to winch 
lly or vanity can expose him, or elated by 
iges to which, as they are equally confeiTed 
lie good and bad, no real dignity is annexed ? 
1, however, is the state of the world, that the 
bsequious of the slaves of pride, the most rap* 
of the gazers upon wealth, the most officious 
w'hisperers of greatness, arecollectedfrom semi-* 
appropriated to the study of wisdom, and of vir« 
[lere it was intended that appetite should learn 
on tent with little, and that hope should aspire 
> honours which no human power can give or 
my. 

student, when he comes forth into the world, 
of congratulating himself upon his exemption 
le errors of those whose opinions have been 

by accident or custom, and who live without 
rtain principles of conduct, is commonly in 
) mingle with the multitude, and shew his 
liness and ductility by an expeditious compli- 
th fashions or vices. The first smile of a man, 
brtune gives him power to reward his depen- 
:ommonly enchants him beyond resistance; 
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the glare of equipage, the sweets of luxury, the ! 
rality of general promises, the softness of hab 
affability, fill his imagination ; and he soon ceas( 
have any other wish than to be well received, or 
measure of right and wrong but the opinion of hi 
tron. 

A man flattered and obeyed, learns to exact gr 
adulation, and enjoin lower submission. Neithe 
virtues nor vices are all our own. If there wei 
cowardice, there would be little insolence ; pride 
not rise to any great degree, but by the concur) 
of blandishment* or the sufferance of tameness. 
wretch who would shrink and crouch before om 
should dart his eyes upon him with the spirit ( 
tural equality, becomes capncious and tyrar 
wlien he sees himself approached with a dow 
look, and hears the soft address of awe and ser 
To those who are willing to purchase favoi 
cringes and compliance, is to be imputed the h 
tiness that leaves nothing to be hoped by firmne: 
integrity. 

If, instead of wandering after the meteors of 
BOphy, which fill the world with splendour for a 
and then sink and are forgotten, the Candida 
learning fixed their eyes upon the permanent lu: 
moral and religious truth, they would find a 
certain direction to happiness. A little plausibi 
discourse, and acquaintance with unnecessary s 
lations, is dearly purchased, when it excludes 
instructions which fortify the heart with resol 
And exalt tli^ spirit to independence* 
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— — Neu fluitem dubix spe pendulus hone. Hok. 

Nor let me float in fortune's pow'r, 

Dependant on the future hour. Fsancist 

'fO fHE RAMBLER. 
StR) 

AS I have passed much of my life in disquiet and 
suspense, and Tost many opportunities of advantage 
by a passion which I have reason to believe prevalent 
in different degrees over a great part of mankind^ I 
cannot but think myself well qualified to warn those 
vho ai'e yet uncaptivated, of the danger which they 
incur by placing themselves within its influence. 

I served an apprenticeship to a linen di*aper, with 
uncommon reputation for diligence and fidelity ; and 
*t the age of three and twenty opened a shop for my- 
lelf with a large stock, and such credit among all the 
merchants, who were acquainted with my master, that 
I could command whatever was imported cunous or 
valuable* For five years 1 proceeded with success pro- 
portionate to close application and untainted integrity; 
was a daring bidder at every sale; always paid wy 
notes before they were due ; and advanced so far in 
commerifial reputation, that I was proverbially mark- 
ed out as the model of young traders, and every one 
expected that a few yeare would make me an alder- 
man. 

In tliis course of even prosperity, I was one day 
persuaded to buy a ticket in the lottery. The sum 
was inconsiderable, part was to be repaid, though for- 
tune might fail to favour me, and therefore my estab- 
lished maxims of frugality did not restrain me from so 
trifling an experiment. The ticket lay almost forgot- 
ten till the time at which every man's fate was to be 
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determined ; nor did the affair even then seem of any 
importance, till I discovered by the public papers that 
the number next to mine had conferred the great prize 

My heart leaped at the thought of such an approach 
to sudden riches, which I considered myself however 
contrary to the laws of computation, as having missed 
by a single chance ; and I could not forbear to revolve 
the consequences which such a bounteous allotment 
would have produced, if it had happened to me. This 
dream of felicity, by degrees, took possession of my 
imagination. The great delight of my solitary hours 
was to purchase an estate, and form plantations with 
money which once might have been mine, and I never 
met my friends but I spoiled all their merriment by 
perpetual complaints of my ill luck. 

At length another lottery was opened, and I had 
now so heated my imagination with the prospect of a 
prize, that I should have pressed among^ the first pur- 
chasers, had not my ardour been witlihcld by delibe- 
ration upon the probability of success from one ticket 
rather than another. I hesitated long between even 
and odd ; considered the square and cubic numbers 
through the lottery ; examined all those to which good 
luck had been hitherto annexed ; and at last fixed up- 
on one, which, by some secret relation to the events of 
my life, I thought predestined to make me happy. 
Delay in great affairs is often mischievous; the ticket 
was sold, and its possessor could not be found. 

I returned to my conjectures, and, after many arts 
of prognostication, fixed ujxjn another chance, but 
with less confidence. Never did captive, heir, or lover 
feel so much vexation from the slow pace of time, as 
I suffered between the purchase of my ticket and the 
distribution of the prizes, I solaced my uneasiness as 
well as I could, by freqr.ent contemplations of approach- 
ing happiness ; when the sun rose I knew it would set, 
and congratulated myself at night that I was so much 
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nearer to my wishes. At lagtfMf 4ay came, my tic- 
ket appeared, and rewarded uRuy cares and sagacity 
with a despicable prize of fifty pounds. 

My friends, who honestly rejoiced at my success, 
were very coldly received; I hid myself a fortnight in 
the country, that my chagrin might fume away with- 
out observation, and then retunilng to my shop, began 
to tisten after another lottery. 

With the news of a lotteiy I >vas soon gratified, 
and liaving now found the vanity of conjecture and in- 
efficacy of computation, I resolved to take the prize 
by violence, and therefore bought forty tickets, not 
omitting, however, to divide them between the even 
and odd numbers, that I might not miss the lucky 
class. Many conclusions did I form, and many ex- 
j)eriments did I try, to determine from which of those 
tickets 1 might most reasonably expect riches. At 
last, being unable to satisfy myself by any modes of 
reasoning, i wrote the numbers upon dice, and allotted 
five houi*s every day. to the amusement of throwing 
them in a garret; and examining the event by an ex- 
act register, found) on the evening before the lottery 
was di*awn, that one of my numbei's had been turned 
up five times more than any of the rest in three hun- 
dred and thirty thousand throws. 

This experiment was fallacious; the first day pre- 
sented the hopeful ticket, a detestable blank- I'he rest 
came out with different fortune, and in conclusion I 
lost thirty pounds by this great adventure. 
I had now wholly changed the cast of my biihaviour and 
the conduct of my life. The shop was for the most 
part abandoned to my servants ; and^ if I entered it, 
my thoughts were so engix)ssed by my tickets, that I 
scarcely hcai'd or answered a question, but considered 
every customer as an intruder upon my meditation Sy 
whom I was in haste to dispatch. I mistook the price 
of my goods; committed blunders in my billS) forgot 

VOL. IV. K 
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to file my receiptsjMWfcglectcd to regulate my boo 
My acquaintances WxBgrees began to fall away ; ' 
I perceived the declme of my business with little ei 
tion, because whatever deficiency there might be 
my gains, I expected the next lottery to supply. 

Miscarriage naturally produces diffidence ; I be| 
now to seek assistance against ill luck, by an alliai 
with those who had been more successful* I enqui 
diligently at what office any prize had been sold, t 
I might purchase of a propitious vender; sdlici 
those who had been fortunate in former lotteries, 
partake with me in my new tickets ; and wheneve 
met with one that had in any event of his life hi 
eminently prosperous, I invited him to take a larj 
shai*e« I had, by this rule of conduct, so diffused ; 
interest, that I had a fourth part of fifteen tickets, 
eighth of forty, and a sixteenth of ninety. 

I waited for the decision of my fate with my fom 
palpitations, and looked upon the business of my tn 
with the usual neglect. The wheel at last was turn 
aiKl its revolutions brought me a long succession 
sorrows and disappointments. I indeed often parte 
of a small prize, and the loss of one day was geners 
balanced by the gain of the next ; but my desires 
remained unsatisfied, and when one of my chances I 
failed, all my expectation was suspended on th< 
which remained yet undetermined. At last a prize 
five thousand pounds was proclaimed ; I caught i 
at the cry, and, enquiring the number, found it to 
one of my own tickets, which I had divided anic 
those on whose luck I depended, and of which I I 
retained only a sixteenth part. 

You will easily judge with what detestation of hims 
a man thus intent upon gain reflected that he had sol 
prize which was once in his possession. It was to 
purpose that I represented to my mind the impossi 
lity of recalling the past, or thefoUy of condemning 
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:h only its event, an event which no human 
nee could foresee, proved to be wrong. The 
ftch, though put in my hands, had been suf- 

slip from me, filled mo with anguish, and 
; that complaint would only expose me to ri- 

gave myself up silently to grief, and lost by 
my appetite and my rest, 
disposition soon became visible ; I was visited 
iends, and among them by Eumathes, a cler- 
whose piety and learning gave him such an as« 
over me, that I could not refuse to open my 
^ There are,' said he, ' few minds suHiciently 
» be trusted in the hands of chance* Whoever 
limself inclined to anticipate futurity, and ex- 
sibility to certainty, should avoid every casual 
ure, since his grief must be always proportion* 

his hope. You have long wasted that time, 

by a proper application, would have ceitain- 
ugh moderately, increased your fortune, in a 
us and anxious pursuit of a species of gain, 
no labour or anxiety, no art or expedient, can 

or promote. You are now fretting away your 
repentance of an act, against which lepentance 
^e no caution, but to avoid the occasion of com« 
r it. Rouse from tliis lazy dream of fortuitous. 

which, if obtained, you could scarcely have 
d, because they could confer no consciousness 
:rt ; return to rational and manly industry, and 
^r the mere giil of luck as below the care of 

man/ ^ 
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Dives qui fieri vult, 

Kt cito vult fieri. JuvruAt. 

The lust cf wealth can never bear delay. 

IT has been observed in a late paper, that we a« 
unreasonably der,irous to separate the goods of life from 
Ihose evils which Providence has connected with thenif 
and to catch advantages without paying the price at 
which they are offered us. Everyman wishes to' be 
rich, but very few have the powers necessary to raise 
;i sudden fortune, either by new discoveries, or by su- 
periority of skill, in any necessary employment; and 
among lower understandings, many want the finnness 
fiind industry requisite to regular gain and gradual ac- 
«|uisitions. 

From the hope of enjoying affluence by methods 
more. compendious than those of labour, and more ge- 
nerally practicable than those of genius, proceeds the 
common inclination to experiment and hazard, and 
that willingness to snatch all opportunities of growing 
rich by chance, which, when it has once taken posses- 
sion of the mind, is seldom driven out either by time 
or argument, but continues to waste life in perpetual 
delusion, and generally ends in wretchedness and wanU 

The folly of untimely exultation and visionary pros- 
perity, is by no means peculiar to the purchaseis of 
tickets; there are multitudes whose life is nothing but a 
continual lottery ; who are always within a few months 
of plenty and happiness, and how often soever they are 
mocked with blanks, expect a prize from the next ad- 
venture. 

Among the most resolute and ardent of the vota- 
ries of chance^ may be numbered the mortals whose 
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hope is to raise themselves by a wealthy match ; who 
lay out all their industry on the assiduities ofcourtshii), 
and sleep and wake with no other ideas than of treats, 
compliments, guardians, and rivals. 

One of the most indefatigable of this class, is my 
old friend Leviculus, whom I have never known for 
thirty years without some matrimonial project of ad- 
vantage* Leviculus was bred under a merchant, and 
bj the graces of his person, the sprightliness of his 
prattle, and the neatness of his dress, so much ena- 
moured his master's second daughter, a girl of six- 
teen, that she declared her resolution to have no other 
husband. Her father^ after having chidden her for 
unduti fulness, consented to the match, not much to 
the satisfaction of Leviculus, who was sufiiciently elat- 
ed with this conquest to think himself entitled to a 
larger fortune* He was, however, soon rid of his per- 
plcxity^ for his mistress died before their marnage. 

He was now so well satisfied with his own accom- 
pUshments, that he determined to comniience fortune- 
hunter ; and when his apprenticeship expired, instead 
of beginning* as was expected, to walk the exchange 
with a face of importance, or associating himself with 
those who were most eminent for their knowledge of 
the stocks^ he at once threw off the solemnity of the 
counting-house, equipped himself with a modish wig, 
listened to wits in coHee-houses, passed his evenings 
behind the scenes in the theatres, learned the names 
of beauties of quality, hummed the last stanzas of fa- 
shionable songs, talked with familiarity of high play, 
boasted of his atchievements upon drawers and coach- 
men, was often brought to his lodgings at midnight in 
1 chair, told with neghgence and jocularity of bilking 
a taylor, anil now and then let fly a shrewd jest fit a 
sober citizen. 

Thus furnished with irresistible artillery, he turned 
his batteries upon the female world, and in the first 
« K 3 
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warmth of self-approbation, proposed no less than the 
possession of riches and beauty united. He therefore 
paid his civilities to Flavilla, the only daughter of a 
wealthy shopkeeper, who not being accustomed toa- 
morous blandishments, or respectful addresses, was 
delighted with the novelty of love, and easily suffered 
him to conduct her to the play, and to meet her where 
she visited,. Leviculus did not doubt but her father, 
however offended by a clandestine marriage, would 
soon be reconciled by the tears of his daughter, and 
the merit of his son-in-law, and was in haste to con- 
clude the aftair. But the lady liked better to be courted 
than married, and kept him three years in uncertainty 
and attendance. At last she fell in love with a young 
ensign at a ball, and, having danced with him all night, 
married him in the morning. 

Leviculus, to avoid the ridicule of his companions, 
took a journey to a small estate in the country, where, 
after his usual enquiries concerning the nymphs in the 
neighbourhood, he found it proper to fall in love with 
Altilia, a maiden lady, twenty years older than him- 
self, for whose favour fifteen nephews and nieces were 
in peq>etual contention. They hovered round her with 
such jealous ofHciousness, as scarcely left a moment 
vacant for a lover. Leviculus, nevertheless, discovered 
his passion in a letter, and Altilia could not withstand 
the pleasure of hearing vows and sighs, and flatteries 
and protestations. She admitted his visits, enjoyed for 
five years the happiness of keeping all her expect- 
ants in perpetual alarms, and amused herself with the 
various stratagems which were practised to disengage 
her affections. Sometimes she was advised with great 
eai'nestness to travel for her health, and sometimes 
entreated to keep her brother's house. Many stories 
were spread to the disadvantage of Leviculus, by which 
she commonly seemed affected for a time, but took 
care soon afterwards to express her conviction of theic 
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fidsehood. But being at last satiated with this ludi- 
crous tyranny, she told her lover, when he pressed for 
the reward of his services, that she was very sensible 
of his merit, but was resolved not to impovensh an 
ancient family- 
He then returned to the town, and soon after his ar- 
rival became acquainted with Latronia, a lady distin- 
guished by the elegance of her equipage, and the re- 
gularity of her conduct- Her wealth was evident in 
her magnificence, and her prudence in her economy, 
•nd therefore Leviculus, who had scarcely confidence 
to solicit her favour, readily acquitted fortune of her 
former debts, when he found himself dis inguished by 
her with such marks of preference as a woman of mo- 
desty is allowed to give. He now grew bolder, and 
ventured lo breathe out his impatience before her. She 
heard him without resentment, in time permitted him 
to hope for happiness, and at last fixed the nuptial 
day, without any distrustful reserve of pin-money, or 
sordid stipulations for jointure and setilements- 

Leyiculus was triumphing on the eve of marriage, 
when he heard on the stairs the voice of Latronia's 
maid, whom frequent bribes had secured in his ser- 
vice. She soon bui*st into his room, and told him that 
she could not suffer him to be longer deceived ; that 
her mistress was now spending the last payment of 
her forttme, and was only supported in her expcnce by 
the credit of his estate. lievicuhis shuddered to see 
himself so near a precipice, and found that he was in- 
debted for his escape to the resentment of the maid, 
who, having assisted Latronia to gain the conquest, 
quarrelled with her at last about the plunder. 

Leviculus was now hopeless and disconsolate, till 
one Sunday he saw a lady in the Mall, whom her dress 
declared a widow, and whom, by the jolting prance of 
her g^it, and the broad resplendence of her counte- 
nance, he guessed to have lately buried some prospe- 
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rous citizen. He followed her home, and found her t« 
he no less than the relict of Prune the grocer, who hav- 
ing no children, had bequeathed to her all his debts 
and dues, and his estates real and personal. •No form' 
ality was necessary in addressing madam Prune, and 
therefore Leviculus went next morning without an in- 
troductor. His declaration was received with a louc 
laugh ; she then collected her countenance, wondere( 
at his impudence, asked if he knew to whom he wai 
talking, then shewed him the door, and again laugbec 
to find him confused. Leviculus discovered that tbi 
coarseness was nothing more than the coquetry o 
Corohill, and next day returned to the attack. He sooi 
grew familiar to her dialecti and in a few weeks hean 
without any emotion, hints of gay clothes with empt; 
pockets ; concurred in many sage remarks on the re 
gard due to the people of property ; and agreed wit] 
her in detestation of the ladies at the other end of th 
town, who pinched their bellies to buy fine laces, an* 
then pretended to laugh at the city. 

He sometimes presumed to mention marriage ; bu 
was always answei^d with a slap, a hoot, and a Bounce 
At last he began to press her closer, and thought him 
self moi*e favourably received ; but going one morning 
ivith a resolution to trifie no longer, he found her gon 
to church with a young journeyman from the neigl 
bouring shop, of whom she had become enamoured i 
her window. 

In these, and a thousand intermediate adventure 
has Leviculus spent his time, till he is now grow 
grey with age, fatigue, and disappointment. He b 
gins at last to find that success is not to be.expecte< 
and being unfit for any employment that niiglit in 
prove his fortimy, and unfurnished with any arts th; 
might amuse his leisure, is condemned to wear oijit 
tasteless life in narratives which few will bear, at 
complaints which none will pily. 
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Nulla fides regni sociis, omnisque protestas 
Impatiens consortis erat. Luca^v. 

No faith of partnership dominion owns ; 
Still dUscord hovers o'er divided thrones. 

THE hostility perpetually exercised between one 
man and another, is caused by the desire of many for 
that which only few can possess. Every man would 
be rich, powerful and famous ; yet fame, power, and 
liches, are only the names of relative conditions, which 
imply the obscurity, dependance, and poverty of 
greater numbers. 

This universal and incessant competition, produces 
injury and malice by two motives, interest and envy; 
the prospect of adding to our possessions what we can 
take from others, and the hope of alleviating the sense 
of our disparity by lessening others, though we gahi 
nothing to ourselves. 

Of these two malignant and destructive powers. It 
seems probable at the first view, that interest has the 
strongest and most extensive influence. It is easy to 
conceive that opportunities to seize what has been long 
Wanted, may excite desires almost irresistible; but 
surely the same eagerness cannot be kindled by an 
accidental power of destroyl^ that which gives hap- 
piness to anbther. It must oe more natural to rob for 
gain, than to ravage only for mischief. 

Yet I am inclined to believe, that the great law of 
mutual benevolence is oftenier violated by envy than 
by interest, and that most of the misery which the de- 
famation of blameless actions, or the obstruction of 
honest endeavours, brings upon the world, is inflicted 
by men that propose no advantage to themselves 
but the satisfaction of poisoning thie banquet which 
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they cannot taste, and blasting the harvc^ which they 
have no right to reap. jf^- 

Interest can diHuse itself but to a narrow compass. 
The number is never large of those who can hope to 
fill the posts of degraded power, catch the fragments 
of shattered fortune, or succeed to the honours of de- 
preciated beauty- But the empire of envy has no li- 
mits, as it requires to its influence, very Kttle help 
from external circumstances. Envy may always be 
produced by idleness and pride, and in what place will 
they not be found ? 

Interest requires some qualities not universally be- 
stowed. The ruin of another will produce no profit 
to him who has not discernment to mark his advan- 
tage, courage to seize, and activity to pursue it; but 
the cold malignity of envy may be exerted in a torpid 
and quiescent state, amidst the gloom of stupidity, in 
the coverts of cowardice. He that falls by the attacks 
of interest, is torn by hungry tigers ; he may discover 
and resist his enemies. Ke that perishes In the am- 
bushes of envy, is destroyed by unknown and invisi- 
ble assailants, and dies like a man suffocated by a 
poisonous vapour, without knowledge of his danger, 
or possibility of contest. 

Interest is seldom pursued J)ut at some hazard. 
He that hopes to gain much, has commonly something 
to lose, and when he ventures to attack superiority, if 
he fails to conquer, is irrecoverably crushed. But 
envy may act without expence or danger4 To spread 
suspicion, to invent calumnies, to propagate scandal, 
requires neither labour nor courage. It is easy (or 
the author of a lie, however malignant, to escape de- 
tection, and infamy needs very little industry to as- 
sist its circulation. 

Envy is almost the only vice which is practicable 
at all times, and in every place; the only passion 
which can never lie quiet for want of irritation : its 
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effects therefore are every where discoverable, and its 
attempts always to be dreaded. 

It is impossible to mention a name which any ad* 
vantageous distinction has made eminent, but some 
latent animosity will burst out. The wealthy trader, 
however he may abstract himself from public affaire, 
will never want those who hint, with Shylock, that 
ships are but boards. The beauty, adorned only with 
the unambitious graces of innocence and modesty, 
provokes, whenever she appears, a thousand mur- 
murs of detraction. The genius, even when he endea- 
vours only to entertain or instruct, yet suffers persecu- 
tion from innumerable critics, whose acrimony is ex- 
cited merely by the pain of seeing others pleased, and 
of heainng applauses which another enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it so familiar, that it 
escapes our notice ; nor do we often reflect upon its 
turpitude or malignity, till wc happen to feel its influ- 
ence. When he that has given no provocation to 
malice, but by attempting to excel, finds himself pur- 
sued by multitudes whom he never saw, with all the 
implacability of personal resentment; when he per- 
ceives clamour and malice let loose upon him as a 
public enemy, and incited by every stratagem of defa- 
mation ; when he hears the misfortunes of his family, 
or the follies of his youth, exposed to the world ; and 
cveiy failure of conduct, or defect of nature, aggravat- 
ed and ridiculed ; he then learns to abhor those arti- 
fices at wbich he only laughed before, and discovers 
how much the happiness of life would be advanced by 
the eradication of envy from the human heart. 

Envy is, indeed, a stubborn weed of the mind, and 
seldom yields to the culture of philosophy. There 
are, however, considerations, which, if carefully im- 
planted and diligently propagated, might in time over- 
iwwer and repress it, since no one can nurse it for the 
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Bake of pleasure, as its efTects are only shame, 
guish and perturbation. 

It is above all other vices inconsistent with the 
racter of a social being, because it sacrifices trutl: 
kindness to very weak temptations. He that plur 
a wealthy neighbour gains as much as he takes a 
and may improve his own condition in the same 
portion as he impairs another's; but he that bla 
flourishing reputation, must be content with a a 
dividend of additional fame, so small as can a 
very little consolation to balance the guilt by whi 
is obtained. 

I have hitherto avoided that dangerous and e 
rical morality, which cures one vice by means of 
ther. But envy is so base and detestable, so vile i 
original, and so pernicious in its effects, that the pi 
minance of almost any other quality is to be prefei 
It is one of those lawles»s enemies of society, ag 
which poisoned arrows may honestly be used. I 
therefore be constantly remembered, that who 
envies another confesses his superiority, and let t 
be reformed by their pride who have lost their vi 

It is no sliglit aggravation of the injuries whicl 
vy incites, that they are committed against those 
have given no intentional provocation; and tha 
sufferer is often marked out for ruin, not becaus 
has failed in any duty, but because he has dared 1 
more than was required. 

Almost every other crime is practised by the 
of some quality, which might have produced est 
or love, if it had been well employed; but en^ 
mere unmixed and genuine evil ; it pursues a ha 
end by despicable means, and desires not so muc 
own happiness as another's misery. To avoid dt 
vity like this, it is not necessaiy that any one sh 
aspire to heroism or sanctity, hut^only that he sh 



resohe not to quit the rank which nature assigns him, 
and wish to maintain the dignity of a human being. 
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Permittes ipsis expendere numinibus, quid 
Conventat nobis, rebusque fit utile nostris. Juv« 

Intrust thy fortune to the pow'rs above ; 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to gnnt 
What their unerring wisdom sees thee want. 

Drydsw. 

AS every scheme of life, so every form of writ- 
ing, has its advantages and inconveniences, though 
tot mingled in the same proportions. The writer of 
> essays escapes many embarrassments to which a large 
work would have exposed him ; he seldom harasses 
his reason with long trains of consequences, dims his 
eyes with the perusal of antiquated volumes, or bur- 
thens his memory with great accumulations of prepa* 
ratory knowledge. A careless glance upon a favorite 
author, or transient survey of the varieties of life, is 
• sufi&cient to supply the first hint or seminal idea, 
which, enlarged by the gradual accretion of matter 
stored in the mind, is by the warmth of fancy easily 
expanded into ilowei^s, and sometimes ripened into 
fruit. 

The most frequent difficulty by which the authors 
of these petty compositions are distressed, arises from 
the perpetual demand of novelty and change. The 
compiler of a system of science lays his invention at 
rest, and employs only his judgment, the faculty ex- 
erted with least fatigue. Even the relator of feigned* 

TOL. IV. L 
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adventures^ when once the principal characters ar« 
established, and the great events regulaiiy connectedp 
finds incidents and episodes crowding upon his mind| 
every change opens new views, and the latter part of 
the story grows without labour out of the former. 
But he that attempts to entertain his reader with un^ 
connected pieces, finds the irksomeness of his tasj^ 
rather increased than lessened by every productioo* 
The day calls afresh upon him for a new topic, and 
he is again obliged to choose, without any pnnciple 
to regulate his choice. 

It is indeed true, that there is seldom any necessity 
of looking far, pr enquiring long for a proper subject. 
Every diversity of art or nature, every public blessing 
or calamity, every domestic pain or gratification, every 
sally of caprice, blunder of absurdity, or stratagem of 
affectation, may supply matter to him whose only rule 
is to avoid uniformity. But it often happens, that the 
judgment is distracted with boundless multiplicity, 
the imagination ranges from one design to another, 
and the hours pass imperceptibly away, till the com- 
position can be no longer delayed, and necessity en- 
forces the use ot* those thoughts which then happen 
to be at hand. The mind, rejoicing at deliverance on 
any terms from perplexity and suspence, applies her- 
self vigorously to the work before her, collects em- 
bellishments and illustrations, and sometimes finishes, 
with great elegance and happiness, what in a state of 
case and leisure she never had begun. 

It is not commonly observed, how much, even of 
actions, considered as particularly subject to choice, is 
to be attributed to accident, or some cause out of our 
own power, by whatever name it be distinguished* 
To close tedious deliberations with hasty resolves, and 
after long consultations with reason to refer the ques- 
tion to caprice, is by'no means peculiar to the essayist. 
Let him that peruses this paper review the scries of 
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his fife, and enquire how he was placed in his present 
Doodition. He will find, that of the good or HI which 
beJias experienced) a great part came unexpected, 
irithout any visible gradations of approach ; that eve- 
ry event has been influenced by causes acting without 
lus intervention ; and that whenever he pretended to 
'h6 prerogative of foresight, he was moitified with 
lew conviction of the shortness of his views. 

The busy, the ambitious, the inconstant, sftid the 
tdventurous, may be said to throw themselves by de- 
lign into the arms of fortune, and voluntarily to quit 
he power of governing themselves ; .they engage in a 
»urse of life in which little can be ascertained by 
)revious measures ; nor is it any wonder that their 
ime is past between elation and despondency, hope 
ind disappointment. 

Some there are who appear to walk the road of life 
wth more circumspection, and make no step till they 
hink themselves secure from the hazard of a preci- 
)ice; when neither pleasure nor profit can tenfpt 
hem from the beaten path ; who refuse to climb lest 
hey should fall, or to run lest they should stumble, 
md move slowly forward without any compliance 
rith those passions by which the heady and vche- 
nent are seduced and betrayed. 

Yet even the timorous prudence of this judicious 
lass is far from exempting them from the dominion 
f chance, a subtle and insidious power, who will in- 
rude upon privacy and embaiTass caution. No course 
f life is so prescribed and limited, but that many 
ctions must insult from arbitrary election. Every 
ne must form the general plan of his conduct by his 
wn reflections ; he must resolve whether he will en- 
eavour at riches or at content ; whether he will ex- 
rcise private or public virtues ; whether he will la- 
our for the general benefit of mankind, or conti'act 
is beneficence to his family and dependants. 
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This question has long exercised the schools o 
philosophy, but remains yet undecided; and wha' 
hope is there that a young man, unacquainted wiU 
the arguments on either side, should determine hi; 
own destiny otherwise than by chance ? 

When chance has given him a partner of his bed 
whom he pi'efers to all other women, without anj 
proof of sujjerior desert, chance must again direc 
him ifk the education of his childi*en ; for, who wa: 
ever able to convince himself by'arguments, thath< 
had chosen for his son that mode x>f instruction U. 
which his understanding was best adapted, or b} 
which he would most easily be made wise or vir- 
tuous ? 

Whoever shall enquire by what motives he was dc 
termined on these important occasions, will find then 
such as his pride will saircely suffer him to confess 
some sudden ardour of desire, some uncertain glimps< 
of advantage, some petty competition, some inaccU' 
rate conclusion, or some example inplicitly reveren- 
ced. Such are often the first causes of our resolves; 
for it is necessary to act, but impossible to know the 
consequences of action, or to discuss all the reasons 
which offer themselves on every part to inquisitive^ 
ness and solicitude. 

Since life itself is uncertain, nothing which has life 
for its basis can boast much stability. Yet this is but 
a small part of our perplexity. We set out on a 
tempestuous sea in quest of some port, where we ex- 
pect to find rest, but where we are not sure of ad- 
mission 'f we are not only in danger of sinking in the 
way, but of being misled by meteors mistaken for 
stars, of being driven from our course by the changes 
of the wind, and of losing it by unskilful steerage ; 
yet it sometimes happens, that cross winds blow us 
to a safer coast, that meteors draw us aside from 
whirlpools) and that negligence or error contributes 
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to our escape from mischiefs to which a direct course- 
would have exposed ws. Of those?that, by precipitate 
conclusions) involve themselves in calamities \yithout 
ffuiJt, very few, however they may reproach them- 
selves, can be certain that other measures would have 
been more successful* 

In this state of universal uncertainty, where a thou- 
sand dangers hover about us, and none can tell whe- 
ther the good that he pursues is not evil in disguise, 
or whether the next step will lead him to safety or 
clestruction,notIiingcan afford any rational tranquillity, 
but the conviction that, however we amuse ourselves 
with unideal sounds, nothing in reality is governed by 
fhance, but that the universe is under the perpetual 
superintendence of him who created it ; that our being 
is in the hands of omnipotent goodness, by whom 
what aj^ars casual to us, is directed for ends ulti- 
mately kind and merciful ; and that nothing can fin- 
ally hurt him who debars not himself from the Divine 
&vour« 
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At vindicta bonuin vita jucuncUus ipsa, 

Nempehcc indocti. 

Chrysippus non dicit idem, nee mite Thaletis 
Ingenium, dulcique senex vicinus Hymetto, 
Qui partem acceptae sxva inter vincla Cicutx 
Accusatori nollet dare.— -Quippe minuti 
Sem]}er, et infirmi est anixni, exig^iqiie volupias 
Ultio. Jur. 

But O ! revenge is sweet. 

T!*hus think the crowd; who, eager to engage. 

Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage. 

Not so mUd Thales nor Chrysippus thought, 

Nor that good man, who drank the pois'nous draugb 

With mind serene ; and could not wish to s«e 

His vile accuser drink as deep as he : 

Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave ! 

Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave. 

Too noble for revenge ; which still we find 

The weakest frailty of a feeble mind* Dryi>e( 

NO vicious dispositions of the mind more obstin? 
ly resist both the counsels of pliilosophy ai>d the 
junctions of religion, than those which are compli< 
ed with an opinion of dimity ; and which we can 
dismiss without leavinc^ in the hands of opposil 
.some advantage iniqmtously obtained, of suffei 
from our own prejudices some imputation of pus 
nimitv. , 

For this reason scarcely any law of oim* Redeei 
is more openly transgressed, or more industrio^ 
evaded, than that by which he commands his follow 
to forgive injuries, and prohibits, under the sanctic 
eternal misery, the graUfication of the de^re wl 
every man feels to return pain upon him that inf 
it. Many who could have conquered their anger 
unable to comjbat pride, and pursue offences tc 
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tremity of vengeance, lest they should be hisuUed by 
the triumph of an enemy. 

But certainly no precept could better become him, 
at whose birth p,eac€ was proclaimed to the earth* For, 
what would so soon destroy all the order of ^ciety, 
aind deform life with violence and ravage, as a per^ 
mission to every one to judge his own cause, and to 
apportion his recompence for imagined injuries ? 

It is difficult for a man of the strictest justice, not 
to favour himself too much, in the calmest moments 
of solitary meditation, tvery one wishes for the dis- 
tinctions for which thousands are wishing ait the same 
time, in their own opinion, with better claims. He 
that, when his reason operates in its full foix:e,can thus 
by the mere prevalence of self-love, prefer himself to 
his fellow-beings, is veiy unlikely to judge equitably 
^hen his passions are agitated by a sense of wrong, 
and his attention wholly engrossed by pain, interest^ 
or danger. Whoever arrogates to himself the right 
of vengeance, shows how little he is qualified to die- 
cide his own claims, since he certainly demands what 
he would think unfit to be granted to another. 

Nothing is more apparent than that, ho\iever injur- 
td, or however provoKed, some must at last be con- 
tented to forgive. For it can never be hoped, that he 
who first commits an injury, will contentedly acqui- 
esce in the penalty required ; the same haughtiness 
of contempt, or vehemence of desire, that prompt the 
act of Injustice, will more strongly incite its justifica- 
tion ; and resentment can never so exactly balance 
the punishment with the fault, but there will remain 
an overplus of vengeance which even he who con- 
demns his first action will think himself entitled to 
letaliate* What then can ensue but a continual exa- 
cerbation of hatred, an unextinguishable feud, an inces- 
sant reciprocation of mischief, a mutual vigilancje to 
entrap, and eagerness to destroy l 
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Since then the ima^nary right of vetigeance must 
be at last remitted, because it is impossible to live in 
perpetual hostility, and equally impossible that, of 
two enemies, either should firet think himself obliged 
by justice to submission, it is surely eligible to forgive 
early. Every passion is more easily subdued before 
it has been long accustomed to possession of the heart; 
every idea is obliterated with less difficulty, as it has 
been more slightly impressed, and less frequently re* 
newed. He who has oilen brooded over his wrongs, 
pleased himself with schemes of malignity, and glut- 
ted his pride with the fancied supplications of hum- 
bled enmity, will not easily open his bosom to amity 
and reconciliation, or indulge the gentle sentimeuts 
of benevolence and peace. 

It is easiest to forgive, while there is yet little to 
be forgiven. A single injury may be soon dismissed 
from the memory ; but a long succession of ill offices 
by degrees associates itself with every idea, a long 
contest involves so many circumstances, that every 
place and action will recal it to the mind, and fresh 
remembrance of vexation must still enkindle rage, 
and irritate revenge. 

A wise man will make haste to forgive, because he 
knows the true value of time, and will not suffi^r it to 
pass away in unnecessary pain. He that willingly 
suffers the corrosions of inveterate hatred, and gives 
up his days and nights to the gloom of malice, and 
perturbations of stratagem, cannot surely be said to 
consult his ease. Resentment is an union of sorrow 
with malignity, a combination of a passion which all 
endeavour to avoid, with a passion which all concur 
to detest. The man who retires to meditate mischief^ 
and to exasperate his own rage ; whose thoughts are 
employed only on means of distress and <:ontrivances 
of ruin ; whose mind never pauses from the remem- 
brance of his own suff erings^ but to indulge some hc^ 
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of enjoying the calamities of another, may justly be 
numbered among the most miserable oif human beingS) 
among those who are guilty without reward, who 
have neither the gladness of prosperity, nor the calm 
of innocence. 

Whoever considers the weakness both of himself 
and others, will not long want persuasives to forgive* 
ness. We know not to what degree of malignity any 
injury is to be imputed ; or how much its guilts if we 
were to inspect the mind of him that committed it, 
would be extenuated by mistake, precipitance, or ne- 
gligence ; we cannot be ceitain how much more we 
&el than was intended to be inflicted, or how much 
we increase the mischief to ourselves by voluntary 
aggravations. We may charge to design the effects 
of accident; vre may think the blow violent only be- 
cause we have made ourselves delicate and tender ; 
we are on every side in danger of error and of guilt, 
which we are certain to avoid only by speedy forgive- 
ness. 

From this pacific and harmless temper, thus pro- 
pitious to others and ourselves, to domestic tranquillity 
add to social happiness, no man is withheld but by 
pride, by the fear of being insulted by his adversary, 
or despised by the world. 

It may be laid down as an unfailing and universal 
axiom, that < all pride is abject and mean.' It is al- 
ways an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly acquiescence in a 
felse appearance of excellence, and proceeds not from 
consciousness of our attainments, but insensibility of 
our wants. 

Nothing can be great which is not right. Nothing 
which reason condemns can be suitable to the dignity 
of the human mind. To be diiven by external mo- 
tives from the path which our own heart approves, to 
give way to any thing but conviction, to suffer the opi- 
nion of others to rule pur choice, or overpower our 
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resolves, is to submit tamely to the lowest and most 
ignominious slavery, and to resign the right of (Urcct- 
ing our own lives. 

The utmost excellence at which humanity can 8U> 
rive, is a constant and determinate pui*suit of virtue, 
without regard to present dangers or advantage ; a 
continual reference of every action to the divine will; 
an habitual appeal to everlasting justice ; and an un- 
varied elevation of the intellectual eye to the reward 
which perseverance only can obtain. But that pride 
which many, who presume to boast of generous senti- 
ments, allow to regulate their measures, has nothing 
nobler in view than the approbation of men, of beings 
wiiose superiority we are under no obligation to ac- 
knowledge, and who, when we have courted them 
with the utmost assiduity, can confer no valuable or 
permanent reward ; of beings who ignorantly judge of 
what they do not understand, or partially determine 
what they never have examined ; and whose sentence 
is therefore of no weight till it has received the ratifi- 
cation of our own conscience. 

He that can descend to bribe suffrages like thesci at 
the price of his innocence ; he that can suffer the de- 
light of such acclamations to withhold his attention 
from the commands of the universal Sovereign, has 
little reason to congratulate himself upon the great- 
ness of his mind ; whenever he awakes to seriousness 
and reflection, he must become despicable in his own 
eyes, and shrink with shame from the remembrance 
of his cowardice and folly. 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indispensa- 
bly required that he forgive. It is therefore super- 
fluous to urge any other motive. On this gteat duty 
eternity is suspended, and to him that refuses to prac- 
tise it, the throne of mercy is inaccessible, and tb< 
Saviour of the world has been bom in vain. 
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Prone me, pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor zstiva recreatur Aura- 



Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 

Dulce loquentem. Hoa. 

Place me where never summer breeze 

Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees ; 

Where ever lowering clouds apjjesir. 

And angry Jove deforms th* inclement year : 

Love and the nymph shall charm my toils. 

The nymph, who sweetly speaks and sweetly smiles. 

Francis. 

OF the happiness and misery of our present state, 
part arises from our sensations, and part frnm our opin- 
ions ; part is distributed hy nature, and part is in a great 
measure apportioned, by ourselves. Positive pleasure 
we cannot always obtain, and positive pain we often 
cannot remove. No man can ^ive to his own planta- 
tions the fragrance of the Indian groves ; nor will any 
pl«cepts of philosopliy enable him to withdraw his at- 
tention from wounds or diseases. But the negative in- 
felicity which proceeds, not from the pressure of suf- 
ferings, but the absence of enjoyments, will always 
jieldto the remedies of reason. 

One of the great arts of escaping superfluous un- 
easiness, is to free our minds from tlie habit of com- 
paring our condition with that of others on whom the 
blessings of life are more bountifully bestowed, or with 
imaginary states of delight and security, perhaps un- 
attainable by mortals. Fevr are placed in a situation so 
gloomy and distressful, as not to see every day beings 
yet more forlorn and niisemble, from whom they may 
leam to rejoice m their own lot. 

'No inconvenience is less superable by art or dili- 
gence tlmn the iijclemency of chmates, and therefore 
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none affords more proper exercise for this philosophi- 
cal abstraction. A native of England, pinched with 
the frosts of December, may lessen his affection for 
his own country, by suffering his imagination to wan- 
der in the vales of Asia, and sport among woods that 
are always green, and streams that always murmur ; 
but if he turns his thoughts towards the polar regions, 
and considers the nations to whom a great part of 
the year is darkness, and who are condemned to pass 
weeks and months amidst mountains of snow, he will 
soon recover his tranquillity, and while he stirs his fii^, 
or throws his cloak about him, reflect how much he 
owes to Providence, that he is not placed in Greenland 
or Siberia. 

The barrenness of the earth, and the severity of the 
skies, in these dreary countries^ are such as might be 
expected to confine the mind wholly to the contempla- 
tion of necessity and distress, so that the care of es- 
caping death from cold and hunger, should leave no 
room for those passions which, in lands of plenty, in- 
fluence conduct, or diversify characters ; the summer 
should be spent only in providing for the winter, and 
the winter in longing for the summer. 

Yet learned curiosity is known to have found its 
way into these abodes of poverty and gloom : Lapland 
and Iceland have their historians, their critics, and 
their poets ; and. Love, that extends his dominion 
wherever humanitys can be found, perhaps exerts the 
same power in the Greenlander's hut as in the palaces 
of eastern monarchs. 

In one of the large caves to which the families of 
Greenland retire together, to pass the cold months, and 
which may be termed their villages or cities, a youth 
and maid, who came from different parts of the coun- 
try, were so much distinguished for their beauty, that 
they were called by the rest of the inhabitants, Anuip- 
gait and Ajut, from a supposed resemblance to their 
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"s of the same names, who had been trans- 
of old hito sun and moon, 
igait for some time heard the praises of Ajut 
le emotion, but at last, by frequent interviews, 
sensible of her charms, and first made a disco- 
his affection, by inviting her with her parents 
it, where he placed before Ajut the tail of a 
Ajut seemed not much delighted by this gal- 
yet, however, from that time, was observed 

appear, but in a vest made of the skin of a 
eer ; slie used frequently to renew the black 
n her hands and forehead, to adorn her sleeves 
•al and shells, and to braid her hair with great 
ss. 

elegance of her dress, and the judicious dispo- 

her ornaments, had such an effect ui^n Annin- 

xt he could no longer be restrained from a de- 

1 of his love. He therefore composed a poem 
raise, in which, among other heroic and ten- 
liments, he protested, that, ' She was beautiful 

vernal willow, and fragrant as thyme upon the 
tains ; that her fingers were white as the teeth 

morse, and her smile grateful as the dissolu- 
f the ice ; that he would pursue her, though 
lould pass the snows of the midland cliffs, or 
lielter in the caves of the eastern cannibals; that 
Uid tear her from the embraces of the genius 

rocks, snatch her from the paws of Amaroc, 
:scue her from the ravine of Hafgufa.' He con- 
vvith a wish, that, ' whoever shall attempt to 
: his union with Ajut, might be buried without 
iw, a;id that in the land of souls his skull might 
for no other use than to catch the droppings 

starry lamps.' 

ode being universally applauded, it wis expect- 
Ajut would soon yicild to such t\irvour and ac- 
.hments; but Ajut, with the natural haughtiness 

IV. M 
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of beauty, expected all the forms of courtship; and be- 
fore she would confess herself conquered, the sun re- 
turned, the ice broke, and the season of labour called 
all to their employments. 

Anuingait and Ajut for a time always went out in 
the same boat, and divided whatever was caught. An- 
ningait, in the sight of his mistress, lost no opportunity 
of signalizing his courage ; he attacked the sea-horses 
on the ice ; pursued the seals into the water ; and 
leaped upon the back of the whale, while he was yet 
struggling with the remains of life. Nor was his dili- 
gence less to'accumulate all that could be necessary to 
make winter comfortable ; he dried the roe of fishes, 
and the flesh of seals; he entrapped deer and foxes, 
and dressed their skins to adorn his bride ; he feasted 
her with eggs from the rocks, and strewed her tent 
with flowers. 

It happened that a tempest drove the fish to a dis- 
tant part of the coast, before Anningait had completed 
his store ; he therefore entreated Ajut, that she would 
at last grant him her hand, and accompany him to 
that part of the country whither he was now summon- 
ed by necessity. Ajut thought him not yet entitled to 
such condescension, but proposed, as a trial of his 
constancy, that he should return at the end of sum- 
mer to the cavern where their acquaintance commenc- 
ed, and there expect the reward of his assiduities. ' O 

* virgin, beautiful as the sun shining on the water, 

* consider,' said Anningait, ' what thou hast required. 

* How easily may my return be precluded by a sudden 
' frost or unexpected fogs ; then must the night be 

* past without my Ajut. We live not, my fair, in 
' those fabled countries, which lying strangers so wan- 

* tonly describe ; where the whole year is divided in- 

* to short days and nights ; where the same habitation 

* serves for summer and winter ; where they raise 

* houses in rows above the ground, dwell together 
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a year to year, with flocks of tame animals graz- 
in the fields about them ; can travel at any time 
a one place to another, through ways inclosed 
1 trees, or over walls raised upon the inland wa- 
; and direct their course through wide countries 
the sight of green hills or scattered buildings, 
n in summer, we have no means of crossing the 
intains, whose snows are never dissolved : nor 
remove to any distant residence, but in our 
3 coasting the bays. Consider, Ajut, a few sum- 
-days, and a few winter-nights, and the life of 
I is at an end. Night is the time of ease and fes- 
:y, of revels and gaiety ; but what will be the 
ling lamp, the delicious seal, or the soft oil, with- 
the smile of Ajut !' "* 

le eloquence of Anningait was vain ; the maid 
lued inexorable, and they parted with ardent pro- 
to meet again before the night of winter. 
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Non ilium nostri possunt mutarc labores, 
Non si frigoribus mediis Hebrumque bibamus, 
Sithoniaiique nives hiemis subeamns aquosse-^— - 
Omnia viiicit amor. ViRCiv. 

Love alrers not for us his hard decrees. 

Not tho' beneath the Thracian clime we freeze. 

Or the mild bliss of temperate skies forego, 

And in mid winter tread Sithonian snow : 

Love conquers all. Drydek- 

ANNINGAITj however discomposed by the dila- 
tory coyness of Ajut, was yet resolved to omit no token 
of amorous respect; and therefore presented her at 
his departure with the skins of seven white fawns, of 
five swans, and eleven seals, with three marble lamps, 
ten vessels of seal oil, and a large kettle of brass, which 
he had purchased from a ship, at the price of half a 
whale, and two horns of sea-uiiicoms. 

Ajut was so much affected by the fondness of her 
lover, or so much overpowered by his magnificence, 
that she followed him to the sea-side ; and, when she 
saw him enter the boat, wished aloud, that he might 
return with plenty of skins and oil ; that neither the 
mermaids might snatch him into the deeps, nor the 
spirits of the rocks confine him in their caverns* 

She stood awhile to gaze upon the departing vesselj 
and then returning to her hut, silent and dejected, laid 
aside, from that hour, her white deer-skin, suffered 
lier hair to spread unbraided on her shoulders, and for- 
bore to mix in the dances of the maidens* She endea* 
voured to divert her thoughts, by continual applicatioc 
to feminine employments, gathered mosa for the win- 
ter lamps, and dried grass to line the boots of AnniR< 
gait. Of the skins which he had bestowed upon her, 
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de a fishing-coat, a small boat, and tent, all of 
te manufactui'e ; and while she was thus busied, 
her labours with a song, in which she prayed^ 
ler lover might have hands stronger than the 
of the bear, and feet swifter than the feet of 
iin-deer; that his dart might never err, and 
lis boat might never leak ; that he might ne- 
Umble on the ice, nor faint in the water ; that 
jal might rush on his harpoon, and the wound- 
lale might dash the waves in vain.* 
large boats in which the Greenlanders trans- 
;ir families, are always rowed by women ; for 
vill not debase himself by work which requires 
skill nor courage. Anningait was therefore ex- 
y idleness to the ravages of passion. He went 
o the stem of the boat, with an intent to leap 
water, and swim back to his mistress ; but re- 
ig the misery which they must endure in the 
without oil for the lamp, or skins for the bed, 
Ived to employ the weeks of absence in provi- 
' a night; of plenty and felicity. He then 
ed his emotions as he could, and expressed, 
[lumbers and uncouth images, his hopes, his 
, and his fears. ' O life,' says he, * frail 
acertain ! where shall wretched man find thy 
blance but in ice floating on the ocean ? It tow- 
high, it sparkles from afar, while tlie storms 
and the waters beat it, the sun melts it above, 
e rocks shatter it below. What art thou, de- 
pleasure ! but a sudden blaze streaming from 
►rth, which plays a moment on the eye, mocks 
.veller with the hopes of light, and then vanish- 
ever? What, love, art thou but a whirlpool, 
we approach without knowledge of our dan- 
'awn on by imperceptible degrees, till we have 
ix)wer of resistance and escape ? Till I fixed 
::s on the graces of Ajut, while I had not yet 

n 2 
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called her to the banquet, I was careless as the 
sleeping morse, I was merry as the singers in the 
stars* Why, Ajut, did I gaze upon thy graces ? Why, 
my fair, did 1 call thee to the banquet r Yet, be faith- 
ful, my love, remember Anningait, and meet my re- 
turn with the smile of virginity. I will chase the deer, 
I will subdue the whale, resistless as the frost of dark* 
ness, and unwearied as the summer sun. In a few 
weeks, I shall return prosperous and wealthy ; then 
shall the roefish and the porpoise feast thy kindred; 
the fox and hare shall cover thy couch ; the tough 
hide of the seal shall shelter thee from cold ; and the 
fat of the whale illuminate thy dwelling.' 
Anningait having with these sentiments consoled 
his grief, and animated his industry, found that they 
had now coasted the headland, and saw the whalti 
spouting at a distance* He therefore placed himsel 
in his fishing-boat, called his associates to their seve- 
ral employments, plied his oar and harpoon with in 
credible courage and dexterity ; and, by dividing hii 
time between the chase and fishery, suspended thi 
miseries of absence and suspicion* 

Ajut, in the mean time, notwithstanding her nc 
glected dress, happened, as she was drying some skin 
in the sun, to catch the eye of Norngsuk, on his retur 
from hunting. Norngstik was of birth truly illustr; 
ous. His mother had died in childbirth, and his k 
ther, the most expert fisher of Greenland, had perisl 
ed by too close pursuit of the whale. His dignity w« 
equsdled by his riches ; he was master of four men 
and two women's boats, had ninety tubs of oil in h 
winter habitation, and five and twenty seals buried 
the snow against the season of darkness* When 1 
saw tlie beauty of Ajut, he immediately threw over h 
the skin of a deer that he had taken, and soon aft 
presented her with a branch of coral. Ajut refused 1 
gifls, and deternuned to admit no lover in the pla 
of Anningait. 
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gsuk, thus rejected, had recourse to stratagem. 
N that Ajut would consult an Angekkok, or di- 
3nceming the fate of her lover, and the felicity 
uture life. He therefore applied himself to the 
lebrated Angekkok of that part of the country, 
a present of two seals and a marble kettle, ob- 
pvomise, that when Ajut should consult him, 
d declare that her lover was in the land of souls* 
I a short time, brought him a coat made by 
and enquired what events were to befal her, 
jurances of a much larger reward at the return 
n§^ait, if the prediction should flatter her de- 
The Angekkok knew the way to riches, and 
, that Anningait, having already caught two 
would soon return home with a large boat 
ith provisions. 

prognostication she was ordered to keep se- 
id Nomg^uk, depending upon his artifice, re- 
lis addresses with greater confidence ; but find- 
suit still unsuccessful, applied himself to her 
with gifts and promises. The wealth of Green- 
too powerful for the virtue of a Greenlauder ; 
'got the merit and the presents of Anningait, 
reed Ajut to the embraces of Nomgsuk. She 
;d , she remonstrated ; she wept, and raved ; 
ing riches irresistible, fled away into the up- 
ind lived in a cave upon such berries as she 
ither, and the birds or hares which she had the 
to ensnare, taking care, at an hour when she 
likely to be found, to view the sea every day, 
r lover might not miss her at his return, 
ist she saw the great boat in which Anningait 
)arted, stealing slow and heavy laden along the 
She ran with all the impatience of affection to 
er lover in her arms, and relate her constancy 
*erings. When the company reached the land, 
formed her, that Anningait after the fishery 
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Mras ended, being unable to support the slow passage 
of the vessel of caiiiage, had set out before them in his 
fishing4x)at, and they expected at their arrival to have 
found him on shore. 

Ajut, distracted at this intelligence, was about to fly 
into the hills, without knowing why, though she was 
now in the hands of her parents, who forced her back 
to their own hut, and endeavoured Jo comfort her; 
but when at last they retired to rest, Ajut went down 
to the beach, where finding a fishing-boat, she entered 
it without hesitation, and telling those who wondered 
at her rashness, tliat she was going in search of An- 
ningait, rowed away with great swiitness, and was seeti 
no more. 

The fate of these lovers gave occasion to various 
fictions and conjectures. Some are of opinion, that 
they were changed into stars; others imagine, that 
Anningait was seized in his passage by the genius of 
the rocks, and that Ajut was transformed into a mer- 
maid, and still continues to seek her lover in the de- 
serts of the sea. But the general persuasion is, that 
they are both in that part of the land of souls where 
the sun never sets, where oil is always fresh, and pro- 
visions always warm. The virgins sometimes throw a 
thimble and a needle into the bay from which the liap- 
less maid departed ; and when a Gi'eenlander would 
praise any couple for virtuous aifection, he declares^ 
that they love like Anningait and Ajut. 
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XXXVIII. 5ATUBDAY, JANUARY 4, 17S2, 
—Si te colo, Sexte, non amabo. Mart. 

; more I honour thee, the less I love. 

I of the desires dictated by vanity is more 
or less blameable, than that of being distin- 
br the arts of conversation. Other accom- 
ts may be possessed without opportunity of 
them, or wanted without danger that the 
1 often be remarked ; but as no man can live, 

than in an hermitage, without hourly plea-r 
^xation, from the fondness or neglect of those 
a, the faculty of giving pleasure is of con- 
se. Few are more frequently envied 
je who have the power of forcing attention 
they come, whose entrance is considered as 

of felicity, and whose departure is lament* 
le recess of the sun from northern climates, 
ation of all that enlivens fancy, or inspirits 

parent, that to excellence in this valuable art> 
uliar qualifications are necessary ; for every 
erience will inform him, that the pleasure 
:n are able to give in conversation, holds no 
^portion to their knowledge or their virtue^ 
1 their way to the tables and the parties of 
never consider them as of the least im- 
in any other place ; we have all, at one tinie 
been content to love those whom we could 
n, and been persuaded to try the dangerous 
It of admitting him for a companion, whom 
to be too ignorant for a counsellor, and too 
Lis for a friend* 

ion whether some abatement of character is 
ary to general acceptance. Few spend their 
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time with much satisfaction under the eye of un 
testable superiority; and tflerefore, among those w 
presence is courted at assemblies of jollity, there 
seldom found men eminently distinguished for po 
or acquisitions* The wit whose vivacity cond( 
slower tongues to silence, the scholar whose k 
ledge allows no man to fancy that he instructs 
the critic who suffers no fallacy to pass undete 
and the reasoner who condemns the idle to tho 
and the negligent to attention, are generally pr 
and feared, reverenced and avoided* 

He that would please mustTarely aim at sue 
cellence as depresses his hearere in their own opi 
or debars them from the hope of contributing ret 
cally to the entertainment of the company. ]V 
roent extorted by sallies of imagination, sprightl 
of remark, or quickness of reply, is too often whi 
Latins call, the Sardinian Laughter, a distorti 
the face without gladness of heart. 

For this reason, no style of conversation is 
extensively acceptable than the narrative. He 
has stored his memory with slight anecdotes, pi 
incidents, and personal peculiarities, seldom fa 
find his audience favourable. Almost every 
listens with eagerness to contemporary history 
almost every man has some real or imaginary 
nection with a celebrated character ; some des 
advance or oppose a rising name. Vanity ofte 
operates with curiosity. He that is a hearer ii 
place, qualifies himself to become a speaker in 
ther; for though he cannot comprehend a ser 
argument, or transport the volatile spirit of wit 
out evaporation, he yet thinks himself able to tre 
up the various incidents of a story, and pleas< 
hopes with the information which he shall give to 
inferior society. 

Narratives are for the most part heard withoi 
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rjr, because they are not supposed to imply any intel- 
lectual (qualities above the common rate. To be ac- 
quainted with facts not yet echoed by plebeian mouths, 
may happen to one man as well as to another; and to 
relate them when they are known, has in appearance 
80 little difficulty, that every one concludes himself 
equal to tlie task. 

But it is not easy, and in some situations of life not 
possible, to accumulate such a stock of materials as 
may support the expencc of continual narration ; and 
it frequently happens, that they who attempt this me- 
thod of ingratiating themselves, please only at the 
first interview ; and, for want of new supplies of in- 
telligence, wear out their stories by continual repeti- 
tion. 

There would be, therefore, little hope of obtaining 
the praise of a good companion, were it not to be gain- 
ed by more compendious methods ; but such is the 
kmdness of mankind to all, except those who aspire to 
real merit and rational dignity, that every understand- 
ing may find some way to excite benevolence ; and 
Whoever is not envied may learn the art of procuring 
■ Jove. We are willing to be pleased, but are not wil- 
Bng to admire ; we favour the mirth or officiousness 
that solicits our regard, but oppose the worth or spirit 
that enforces it. 

The first place among those that please, because 
they desire only to please, is due to the merry fellow^ 
whose laugh is loud, and whose voice is strong ; who 
11 ready to echo every jest with obstreperous appro- 
bation, and countenance every frolic with vocifera- 
tioDS of applause. It is not necessary to a merry fel- 
low to have in himself any fund of jocularity, or force 
of conception ; it is sufficient that he always appears 
in the highest exaltation of gladness, for the greater 
part of mankind are gay or serious by infection, and 
fallow without resistance the attraction of example. 
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Next to the merry fellow is the good natured man^ 
a being generally without benevolence, or any other 
virtue, than such as indolence and insensibility confe^ 
The charactenstic of a good-natured man is to bear a 
joke ; to sit unmoved and unaffected amidst noise and 
turbulence, profaneness and obscenity ; to hear every 
tale without contradiction ; to endure insult without 
reply ; and to follow tlie stream of folly, whatever 
course it shall happen to take. The good-natured 
man is commonly the darling of the petty wits, with 
whom they exercise themselves in the rudiments of 
raillery ; for he never takes advantage of failings, nor 
disconcerts a puny satyrist with unexpected sa^ 
casms; but while the glass continues to circulate, 
contentedly bears tlie expence of uninterrupted laugh- 
ter, and retires rejoicing at his own importance. 

The modest man is a companion of a yet lower 
rank, whose only power of giving pleasure is not to in- 
teiTupt it. The modest man satisfies himself with 
peaceful silence, which all his companions are candid 
enough to consider as proceeding not from inability 
to speak, but willingness to hear. 

Many, without being able to attain any general 
character of excellence, have some single art of en- 
tertainment which serves them as a passport through 
the world. One I have known for several years the 
darling of a weekly club, because every night, precise- 
ly at eleven, he begins his favourite song, and during 
the vocal performance, by corresponding motions oJ 
his hand, chalks out a giant upon the wall. Anothei 
has endeared himself to a long succession of acquaint 
ances by sitting among them with his wig reversed 
another by contriving to smut the nose of any strangei 
who was to be initiated in the club ; anotiier by pur 
ring like a cat, and then pretending to be frighted 
and another by yelping like a hound, and calling t< 
the drawers to drive out the dog. 
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Such are the arts by which cheerfulness is promot- 
tdy and sometimes friendship established ; arts, which 
thos^ tirho despise them should not ligorously blame, 
except when they are practised at the expence of in- 
nocence ; for it is always necessaiy to be loved, but 
not always necessary to be reverenced. 



No. CLXXXIX. TUESDAY, JANUARY, 7 1752. 

Qiiod tarn grande sophos clamat libi tiirba togata, 
Noiitu, Poniponi, cacna disertatua est. Mart. 

Resounding plaudits tho' the crowd have rung, 

Thy treat is eloquent, and not thy tongue. F. Lewis. 

THE world scarcely affords opportunities of mak- 
ing any observation more frequently, than on false 
daims to commendation. Almost everv man wastes 

m 

part of his life in attempts to display qualities which 
he does not possess, and to gain applause which he 
cannot keep ; so that scarcely can two persons casual- 
ly meet, but one is ollcnded or diverted by the osten- 
tation of th^ other. 

Of these pretenders it is fit to dislinguish those wl;o 
endeavour to deceive from thera who are deceived ; 
those who by designed impostures prouicte their in- 
terest, or gratify tlieir pride, from them who mean 
only to force into regard their latent excelleiicies and 
neglected virtues ; who believe themselves, qualified 
to instruct or please, and therefore invite the notice of 
mankind. 

The artful and frt^wlent usurpers of distinction 
deserve greater severities thar. ridicule and contempt, 

VOL. IV- ^ 
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since they are seldom content with eippty praise, but 
are instigated by passions more pernicious than vani- 
ty. They consider the reputation which they efliea- 
vour to establish as necessary to the accomplishment 
of some subsequent design, and value praise only 
as it may conduce to the success. of avarice or ambi- 
tion. 

The commercial world is very frequently put into 
confusion by the bankruptcy of merchants, that as- 
sumed the splendour of wealth only to obtain the privi- 
lege of trading with the stock of other men, and of 
contracting debts which nothing but lucky casualties 
could enable them to pay ; till after having supported 
their appearance a while by tumultuous magnificence 
of boundless trafBc, they sink at once, and drag doxm 
into poverty tliose whom their equipages had induced 
to trust them. 

Among wretches that place their happiness in the 
favour of the great, of beings whom only high titles 
or large estates set above themselves, nothing is more 
common than to boast of confidence which they do not 
enjoy ; to sell promises which they know their inte- 
rest unable to perform ; and to reimburse the tribute 
which they pay to an imperious master, from the con- 
tributions of meaner dependants, whom they can a- 
muse with tales of theii* influence, and hopes of their 
solicitation. 

Even among some, too thoughtless and volatile for 
avarice or ambition, may be found a species of false- 
hood more detestable than the levee or exchange can 
shew. There are men that boast of debaucheiies, of 
which they never had address to be guilty ; ruin, by 
lewd tales, the characters of wt>men to whom they are 
scarcely known, or by whom they have been rejected; 
destroy in a drunken frolic tji^^piness of families | 
blast the bloom of beauty, anqnKrcept the rewd'^ddf 
virtue. 
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Other artifices of falsehood, though utterly unwof- 
\y of an ingenuous mind, are not yet to be ranked with 
igidous enormities, nor is it necessaiy to incite san- 
linary justice against them, since they may be ade- 
lately punished by detection and laughter. The tra- 
iller wno describes cities which he has never seen j 
le squire who, at his return from London, tells of his 
timacy with nobles to whom he has only bowed in 
le park, or coffee house ; the author who entertains 
s admirers with stories of the assistance which he 
ves to wits of a higher rapk; the city dame who talks 
* her visits to great houses, where she happens to 
low the cookmaid ; are surely such harmless ani- 
als as truth herself may be content to despise with- 
it desiring to hurt them. 

But of the multitudes who stiiiggle in vain for dis- 
3ction, and display their own merits only to feel more 
:utely the sting of neglect, a great part are wholly 
nocent of deceit, and are betrayed, by infatuation 
id credulity, to that scorn with which the universal 
ve of praise incites us all to drive feeble competitors 
It of our way. 

Few men survey themselves with so much severity, 
\ not to admit prejudices in their own favour, which 
i artful flatterer may gradually strengthen, till wish- 
i for a particular qualification are improved to hopes 
: attainment, and hopes of attainment to belief of 
)ssession. Such flatterers every one will find, who 
is^power to reward their assiduities. Wherever there 
wealth, there will be dependance and expectation ^ 
id wherever there is dependance, there will be an 
mulation of servility. 

Many of the follies which provoke general censure, 
•e the effects of such vanity as, however it might have 
antoned in the imagination, would scarcely have 
ared the public eye, had it not been animated and 
(Qboldened by flattery. Whatever difficulty there 
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may be in the knowledge oF ourselves^ scarcely any 
one fails to suspect his own imperfections, till he is ele- 
vated by others to confidence. We are almost all na- 
turally modest and timorous ; but fear and shame are 
uneasy sensations, and whosoever helps to remove 
ihem is I'eceived with kindness* 

Turpicula was the heiress of a large estate, and 
having lost her mother in her infancy, was commit- 
ted to a governess whom misfortunes had reduced W 
suppleness and humility. The fondness of Turpi- 
cnJa's father would not suffer him to trust her at a 
public school, but he hired domestic teachers, and be- 
stowiid on her all the accomplisbments that wealth 
could piu'chase. But how many things are necessa- 
ry to happiness which money cannot obtain ? Thus 
secluded from all with whom she might converse on 
terms of equality, she heard none of those intimations 
of her defects, which .envy, petulance, or anger, pro- 
duce among children, where they are not afraid of 
telling what they think. 

Turpicula saw nothing but obsequiousness, and 
heard nothing but commendations. None are so lit- 
tle acquainted with tlie heart, as not to know that wo- 
iyan*s first wish is to be handsome, and that conse- 
quently the readiest method of obtaining her kindness 
is to praise her beauty. Turpicula had a distorted 
shape and a dark complexion ; yet, when the impu- 
dence of adulation had ventured to tell her of the com- 
manding dignity of her motion, and the soft enchant- 
ment of her smile, she was easily convinced, that she 
was the delight or torment of every eye, and that all 
who gazed upon her felt the fire of envy or love. She 
therefore neglected the culture of an understanding 
which might have supplied the defects of her form, 
and applied all her care to the decoration of her per- 
son ; for she considered that more could judge oi 
beauty than of wit^ and was, like the rest of human 
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)eings, in haste ta be admired. The desire of con- 
|Uest naturally led her to the lists in which, Ijeaiity 
iignaliaes her power. She glittered at court, fluttered 
n the park, and talked aloud in the front box ; but^ 
ifter a thousand experiments of her channs^ was at 
ast convinced that she had been flattered, and that her 
^ass was honester than her maid. 



No. CXC. SATURDAY, JANUARY 11, 1752. 

Ploravere suis, non rcspondere favorem 

Quaesitum mentis. Ho&. 

lienry and Alfred 

Clos'd their long glories with a sigh, to find 

Th* imwilHhg gratitude of base mankind. iPoi»E. 

AMONX5 the emirs and visters, the sons of valour 
M nf wisdom, that stand at the cornel's of the Indian 
hrowe, to assist the counsels or conduct the wars of 
he posterity of Tmrur, the first place was long held 
ly Morad the iSon of Hamrth. Morad, having signaliz- 
ed hitosdf in many battles and sieges, was rewarded 
rith the government of a province, fi*om which the 
ame of his wisdom and moderation was waited to 
h^ pinnacles of Agra, by the prayers of those whom 
lis 'admintstt*a1flbn made happy. The emperor callcfd 
litn into his presence, and giive into his hand the 
leys of riches, -and the sabre of command. The voice 
f Morad was heard from tlie cFiffs of Taunis to the 
ndiaii ocean, fevery tongue fairltered in his presence, 
ifd every eye was cast down before Irim. 

Morad lived tnany years in prosptjrity ; every day 
icceased his wealth, and extended his influence* The 

N 2 
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sages repeated his niaxims, the captains of thousands 
waited his commands. Competition withdrew into 
the cavern of envy, and discontent trembled at her 
own murmurs. But human greatness is short and 
ti*ansitory, as the odour of incense in the fire. The 
■un grew weary of gilding the palaces of Morad) the 
clouds of sorrow gathered round his head, and the 
tempest of hatred roared about his dwelling. 

Morad saw ruin hastily approaching. The first 
that forsook him were his poets^; their example was 
followed by all those whom he had rewarded for con- 
tributing to his pleasures; and only a few, whose 
virtue bad entitled them to favour, were now to be 
seen in his. hall or chambers. He felt his danger, 
and prostrated himself at the foot of the throne. His 
accusers were confident and loud, his fiiends content- 
ed with fiigid neutrality, and the voice of truth was 
overborne by clamour. He was divested of his power, 
deprived of his acquisitions, and condemned to pass 
the rest of his life on his hereditary estate. 

Morad had been so long accustomed to crowds and 
business, supplicants and flattery, that he knew not \ 
how to fill up his hours in solitude ; he saw with re* 
gret the sun rise to force on his eye a new day for 
which he had no use ; and envied the savage that 
wanders in the desert, because he has no time vacant 
from the calls of nature^ but is always chasing his 
prey, or sleeping in his den. 

His discontent in time vitiated his constitution, and 
a slow disease seized upon him. 'Hoirefused physic, 
neglected exercise, and laid down on his couch peev- 
ish and restless, rather afraid to die than desirous to 
live. His domestics, for a time, redoubled their assi- 
duities; but finding that no officiqusness could soothe, 
nor exactness satisfy, they soon gave way to negli- 
gence and sloth, and he that once commanded na<^ 
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, often languished in his chamber without an at- 
mt. 

this melancholy state, he commanded messen- 
to recal his eldest son Aboueaid from the army* 
izaid was alai^med at the account of his father's 
ess, and hasted by long joumies to his place of 
snce. Moi^ was yet living, and felt his strength 
Q at the ejnbraces of his son; then commanding 
:o sit down at his bedside — ^ Abouzaid,' says he, 
father has no more to hope or fear from the in- 
itants of the earth, the cold lupid of the angel of 
th is now upon him, and the voracious grave is 
irling for his prey. Hear, therefore, the precepts 
ancient experience, let not my last instructions 
le forth in vain. Thou hast seen me happy and 
unitous, thou hast beheld my exaltation and my 
. My power is in the hands of my enemies, my 
isui^s have rewarded my accusers ; but my inhe- 
nce the clemency of the emperor has spared, 
L my wisdom his anger could not take away. 
it thine eyes round thee, whatever thou beholdest 
I, in a few hours, be thine ; apply thine ear to 
dictates, and these possessions will promote 
happiness. Aspire not to public honours, enter 
tlie palaces of kings; thy wealth will set tliee 
►ve insult, let thy moderation keep thee below en- 
Content thyself with private dignity, diffuse 
riches among thy friends, let every day extend 
b^eneficence, and suffer not thy heart to be at rest 
thou art loved by all to whom thou ait known. In 
height of my power, I said to defamation— 
ho will hear thee?" and to ariifice — " What 
[ist thou perform ?" But, my son, despise not 
u the malice of the weakest; remember that ve- 
il supplies the want of strength, and that the lion 
y perish by the puncture of an asp.* 
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Mbrad expired in a few hours- AbouJeaid, after 
the months of mourning, determhied to reguldte his 
tbHdUbt by his father's precepts, and cultivate the love 
oftharikihd by every art of kindness ahd endearhiehb 
He wisely cohsideredi that domestic happiness wis 
first to be Secured, arid that nbrie have so much powfefr 
of doihf^ ^ood or hurt, as those who are present in the 
hour of negligence, hear the bursts of thdughtlesili 
mbrriment, and observe the starts of whguarded J>ai- 
sion. He therefore augiriented the pay of all his at- 
tendants^ and rcqttited every exertion of nhcomtnbn 
diligence by supernumerary gratuities. While be 
congratulated himself upon the fidelity and aflfection 
of his family, he was in the night alartnlsd with tSob- 
hers, who being pursued and taken, declared that thej^ 
had been admitted by one of his servants; the servant 
immediately confessed^ that he uribAri^ the door, be- 
cause another not more worthy of cohfidence was en- 
trusted with the keys. 

Abottzaid was thus convinced that a dependant 
could not easily be made a JFriend ; and that while 
many were soliciting for the firet rank of favour, all 
those would be alienated whom he disappointed. He 
therfefore resolved to associate with a few equal cohi- 
pariions selected from among the chief 'men of-thie 
province. With these he iiveid happily for a time, tifl 
familiarity set them free from restraint^ And every 
man thought himself at liberty to indulge his own ca- 
price, and advance his own opinions. They then dis- 
turbed each other with contrariety of inclinations, and 
difference of sentiments ; arid Abouzaid was necessi- 
tated to offend one party by concurrence, or both by 
indifference. 

He afterwards determined to avoid a cloSe union 
with beings so discordant in their nature, and to dif- 
fuse iiimself in a larger circle. He practised the 
smile of universal courtesy, and invited all to his tabkf 
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but admitted none to his retirements. Many who had 
been rejected in his choice of friendship, now refiised 
to accept his acquaintance ; and of those whom plen- 
ty and magnificence drew to his table, every one 
pressed forward toward intimacy^ thought himself 
overlooked in the crowd, and murmured because he 
was not distinguished above the rest. By degrees all 
made advances, and all resented repulse. The table 
i^as then covered with delicacies in vain ; the music 
sounded in empty rooms; and Abouzaid was left 
to form in solitude some new scheme of pleasure or 
security- 
Resolving now to try the force of gratitude, he en- 
quired for men of science, whose merit was obscured 
by poverty. His house was soon crowded with poets, 
sculptors, painters, and designers, who wantoned in 
unexperienced plenty, and employed their powers in 
celebration of their patron. But in a short time they 
forgot the distress from which they had been rescued, 
and began to consider their deliverer as a wretch of 
narrow capacity, who was growing great by works 
which he could not perform, and whom they overpaid 
by condescending to accept his bounties. x\bouzaid 
heard their murmurs, and dismissed them ; and from 
that hour continued blind to colours, and deaf to pane- 
geric. 

As the sons of art departed, muttering threats of 
perpetual infamy, Abouzaid, who stood -x the gate, 
called to him Hamet the poet. ^ Ilamet,' said he, 
thy ingratitude has put an end to my hopes and ex- 
periments : I have now learned the vanity of those 
labours that wish to be rewarded by human benevo- 
leoce ; I shall henceforth do good, and avoid evi], 
without respect to the opinion of men ; and resolve 
to M>licit only the approbation of that Being whom 
alone ve are sure to please by endeavouring to 
please him*' 
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No. CXCI. TUESDAY, JANUARY 14, 1752. 

Cereus in vitium flecti» momtoribus asper. Hoi. 

The youthp— 

Yielding like wax, th' impressive folly bears ; 

Rough to reproof, and slow to future cares. 

Frakcii 

ro rHE RAMBLER. 

Dear Mr. Rambler, 

I HAVE been four days confined to my chambir 
by a cold, which has already kept me from three ptefit 
nine sales, five shows, and six card-tables, and put me 
seventeen visits behind-hand ; and the doctor tells my 
mamma, that if I fret and cry, it will settle in my head} 
and I shall not be fit to be seen these six weeks. But, 
dear Mr. Rambler, how can I help it ? At this very 
time Melissa is dancing with the prettiest gentleman; 
she will breakfast with him to-morrow, and then ruD 
to two auctions, and hear compliments, and have pn- 
tents ^ then she will be drest, and visit, and get a tic- 
ket to the play ; then go to cards and win, and come 
home with two flambeaus before her chair. Dear Mr* 
Rambler, who can bear it ? 

My aunt has just brought me a bundle of your pa- 
pers for my amusement. She says you are a philosO' 
pher, and will teach me to moderate my desires, and 
look upon the world with indifference. But, dearSir^ 
I do not wish, nor intend to moderate my desires, iKff 
can I think it proper to look upon the world with in- 
difference, till the world looks with indifference on 
me. I have been forced however, to sit this morning 
a whole quarter of an hour with your paper before 
mj face ; but just as my aunt came in, Phyllida hac 
brought me a letter from Mr. Trip, which I put with 
in the leaves, $ind read about absence and mcomolabU 
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rM, and ardour^ and irresistible fiaainon^ and eternal 
mtancyy while my aunt imagined that I was puzzling 
lyself with your philosophy, and often cried out when 
le saw me look confused)—^ If there is any word 
that you do not understand, child, I will explain it*' 
Dear soul I how old people that think themselves 
ise may be imposed upon ! But it is lit that they 
lould take their turn ; for I am sure, while they can 
lep poor girls in the nursery, they tyrannize over us 
a very shameful manner, and fill our imaginations 
th tales of terror, only to make us live in quiet sub- 
:tion, and fancy that we can neve^be safe but by 
eir protection. 

I have a mamma and two aunts, who have all been 
rmerly celebrated for wit and beauty, and are still 
merally admired by those that value themselves up- 
1 their understanding, and love to talk of vice and 
rtue, nature and simplicity, and beauty and propri- 
jT ; but if there was not some hope of meeting me^ 
arcely a creature would come near them that wears a 
iliionable coat. These ladies, Mr. Rambler, have 
id me under their government fifteen years and a 
ilf, and have all that time been endeavouring to de- 
rive me by such representations of life as I now find 
)t to be true; but I know not whether I ought to 
npute them to ignorance or malice, as it is possible 
le world may be much changed since they mingled 
k general conversation. 

Being desirous that I should love books, they told 
le, that nothing but knowkdge could make me an 
^reeable companion to men of sense, or qualify me 
I distinguish the superficial glitter of vanity fram the 
)lid merit of understanding ; and that a habit of read* 
ig would enable me to fill up the vacuities of life with- 
ut the help of silly or dangerous amusements, and 
reserye me from the snares of idleness and the ui* 
nds of temptation* 
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But-their principal intention was to make me afraid 
of men ; in which they succeeded so well for a time, 
that I durst not look in their faces, or be left alone 
with them in a parlour ; for they made me fancy, that 
no man ever spoke but to deceive, or looked but to 
allure ; that tlie girl who suftered him that had once 
squeezed her hand, to approach her a second time, 
was on the brink of ruin ; and that she who answei'ed 
a billet, without consulting her relations, gave love 
such a power over her, that she would certainly be- 
come either poor or infamous. 

Fi-om the tii#e that my leading-strings were taken 
off, I scarce heard any mention of my beauty but from 
the milliner, the mantua-maker, and my own maid; 
for my mamma never said more, when she heard me 
commended, but—.' The girl is very well ;* and Uien 
endeavoured to divert my attention, by some enquiry 
after my needle or my book. 

It is now three months since I have been suffered 
to pay and receive visits, to dance at public assemblies, 
to have a place kept for me in the boxes, and to play 
at Lady Racket's rout ; and you may easily imagine 
what I think of those who have so long cheated me 
with false expectations, disturbed me with fictitious 
terrors, and concealed from me all that I have found 
to make the happiness of woman. 

1 am so far from perceiving the usefulness or ne- 
cessity of books, that if I had not dropped all preten- 
sions to learning, 1 should have lost Mr. 'I'ripp, whom 
I once frighted into anotlier box, by retailing some of 
Dryden's remarks upon a tragedy ; for Mr. Tripp de- 
clares, that he hates nothing like hard words ; and I 
am sure there is not a better partner to be found ; his 
very walk is a dance. I have talked onceor twice among 
ladies about principles and ideas, but they put their 
fans before their faces, and told me I was too wise for 
them, who, for their part, never pretended to read any 
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thing but the play 4)111, and then asked me the price of 
my best head. 

Those vacancies <of time which are to be jGlIed up 
with bookS) I have never yet obtained ; for, consider 
Mr. Rambler, I go to bed iatCi and therefoi^ cannot 
rise early; as soon as I am up, I dress for the gardens; 
then walk in tlie park ; then always go to some sale or 
show, or entertainment at the little theatre ; then must 
be dressed for dinner ; then must pay my visits ; then 
walk in the park ; then hurry to the play ; and from 
4hence to the card-table. This is the general course of 
the day, when there happens nothing extraordinary ; 
but sometimes I ramble into the country, and come 
Wk again to a ball ; sometimes I am engaged for a 
vrbole day, and part of the night. If, at any time, I 
can gain an liour by not being at home, I have so many 
things to do, so many orders to give to the milliner, so 
many alterations to make in my clothes, so many vi- 
wtants* names to read over, so many invitations to ac- 
cept or refuse, so many cards to write, and so many 
£ishions to consider, that I am lost in confusion ; forced 
^ lust to let in company, or step into my chair, and 
leave half my affairs to the direction of my maiiU 

This is the round of my day; and when shall I ei- 
iher stop my course, or so change it as to want a book? 
I suppose it cannot be imagined, that any of these di- 
versions will soon be at an end. There will always 
l)c gai*debs, and a park, and auctions, and shows, and 
playhouses, and cards ; visits will always.be puid, and 
clothes always be worn ; and how can I have time un- 
employed ujion my hands i 

But I am most at a loss to guess for what pm*pose 
they related such tragic stories of the cruelty, perfidy, 
and arti6ce8 of men, who, if they ever were so mali- 
cious and destructive, have certainly now reformed 
their manners. I have not, since my entrance into the 
world, found one who docs.not profess himself devoted 

roLm iv* o 
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to my service, and ready to live or die as I shall cora- 
inand him* They are so far irom intending to hurtmey 
that their only contention is, who shall be allowed 
most closely to attend, and most frequently to trest 
me ; when different places of entertainment, or schemes 
of pleasure are mentioned, I can see the eye sparkle 
and the cheeks glow of him whose proposals obtain 
my approbation; he then leads me off in triumph) 
adores my condescension, and congratulates himself 
that he has lived to the hour of felicity. Are these^ 
Mr. Rambler, creatures to be feared ? Is it likely that 
any injury will be done me by those who can enjoy 
life only while I favour them with n;y presence ? 

As little reason can I yet find to suspect them of 
stratagems and fraud. When I play at cards, they ne; 
ver take advantage of my mistakes, nor exact from m^ 
a rigorous observation of the game. Even Mr. Shuf- 
fle, a grvLVC gentleman, who has daughters older than 
myself, plays with me so negligently, that I am some- 
times inclined to believe he loses his money by de- 
sign ; and yet he is so fond of play, that he says, be 
will dne day take me to his house in the country, that 
we may try by ourselves who can conquer. I have 
not yet promised him ; but when the town grows a 
little empty, I shall think upon it, for I want some 
trinkets, like Letitia's, to my watch. I do not doubt 
my luck, but must study some means of amusing my 
relations. 

For all these distinctions I find mvself indebted to 
that beauty which I was never suffered to hear prais- 
ed, and of which, therefore, I did not before know the 
iiiU value. The concealment was certainly an inten- 
tional fraud, for my aunts have eyes like other peo- 
ple, and I am every day told, that nothing but blind- 
ness can escape the influence of my charms. Theii 
whole account of that world which they pretend tc 
know so well^ has been only.one fiction entangled witli 
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ther; and though the modes of life oblige me to 
tmue some appearances of respect, I cannot think 
; they, who have been so clearly detected in igno- 
re or imposture, have any right to the esteem, 
eration, or obedience of. 

Sir, Your's, Bellaria. 
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■ 

'29<pinyrfO^(^ tarm'lt'iTett* * 

M6vev j[f fbdov l^>kifraa-ii» 

A/«* tStov I» i^fh<fc(^ 

To* J*t X"P"> oXXt/^fj-fi* 

A/ct irSTOf 01 <^ix5»7fc. Anacreon, 

Vain the noblest birth would prove. 

Nor worth nor wit avail in love; 

'Tis gold alone succeeds — by grid 

The venal sex is bought and sold. 

Accurs'd be he who first of yore 

Disco ver'd the pernicious ore ! 

This sets a brother's heart on fire, 

And arnris the son against the sire ; 

And what, alas ! is worse than all, 

To this the lover owes his fall. F. Lzw is. 

7*0 'THE RAMBLER. 

I AM the son of a gentleman, whose ancestors, 
nan/ ages, held the first rank in the country ; till 
;st one of them, too desirous of popularity, set his 
ie open, kept a table covered with continual pro- 
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fusion, ami distributed his beef and ale to such zs 
chose rather to live upon the folly of others, than thci? 
own labour, with such thoughtless liberality, that be 
left a third part of his estate mortgaged. His succes- 
sor, a man of spirit, scorned to impair his dignity by 
parsimonious retrenchments, or to admit, by a sale of 
his lands, any participation of the rights of his manor; 
he therefore made another mortgage to pay the inte- 
rest of the former, and pleased himself with the reflec- 
tron^ that his son would have the hereditary estate 
\vithout the diminution of an acre. 

Nearly ♦esembling this was the practice of my wise 
progenitors for many ages. Every man boasted the 
antiquity of his family, resolved to support the dignity 
of his birth, and lived in splendour and plenty at the 
expence of his heir, who sometimes by a wealthy 
marriage, and sometimes by lucky legacies, dis- 
charged part of the incumbrances, and thought him- 
self entitled to contract new debts, and to leave to his 
children the same inheritance of embarrassment and 
distress. 

Thus the estate perpetually decayed ; the woods 

were felled by one, the park ploughed by another, the 

fishery let to farmers, by a third : at last the old hall 

was pulled down to. spare the cost of reparation, and 

part of the materials sold to build a small house with 

the rest. We were now openly degraded from our 

original rank, and my father's brother was allowed 

with less reluctance to serve an apprenticeship, though 

we never reconciled ourselves heartly to the sound 

of habei*dasher, but always talked of warehouses and 

a merchant, and when the wind happened to blow 

loud, affected to pity the hazards of commerce, and to 

sympathize with the solicitude of my poor uncle, who 

had the true retailer's terror of adventure, and never 

exposed himself or his property to any wider water 

than the Thames. 
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In time, however, by continual profit and small ex- 
pences, he grew rich, and began to turn his thoughs- 
towards rank. He hung the amis of the family over 
his parlour-chimney ; pointed at a chariot decorated 
only with a cypher; became of opinion that money 
could not make a gentleman ; resented the petulance 
of upstarts; told stories of alderman PufTs grand- 
father, the porter; wondered that there .was no bet- 
ter method fop regulating precedence j wished for 
some dress peculiar to men of fashion ; and when his 
servant presented a letter, always enquired whether it 
came from^ his brother the asquire.^ 

My father was careful to send him game By every 
carrier; which, though the conveyance often cost 
more than the value, was well received, because it 
gave him an opportunity of calling his friends toge- 
ther, describing the beauty of his bix)ther's sikt, and 
lamenting his own folly, whom no remonstrances could 
Withhold fit)m polluting his fingers with a shop-book. 

ITie little presents which we sent were always re- 
turned with great munificence. He was desirous of 
Mng the second founder of his family, and could not 
bear that we should be any longer outshone by those 
whom we considered as climbers upon our ruins, and 
QSQipers t)f our fortune. He furnished our house 
^th all the elegance of fashionable expence. and was 
carefiii to conceal his bounties, lest the poverty of his 
&mily should be suspected. 

At length it happened that, J)y misconduct like our 
own, a large estate, which had been purchased from 
OS, was again exposed to the best bidder. My uncle, 
ddlighted with an opportunity of reinstating the fami- 
ly in their possessions, came down with treasures, 
scarcely to be imagined in a place where commerce 
bas not made large sums familiar, and at once drove 
lU the competitoi*s away, expedited the writings, and 
ook possession. He now considered himself as su- 

e 2 
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perior to trade, disposed of his stock ; and as soon : 
he had settled his ecoDomj, beg^an to shew his rar 
sovereignty by breaking the hedges of his tenants 
hunting) and seizing the guns ov nets of those who 
fortunes did not qualify them, for sportsmen* He so 
afterwards solicited the office of sheriff, finom wbi 

. aH his neighbours were glad to be reprieved; b 

'which he regarded as a resumption of ancestral clain 
an(| ^ kind of restoration to bkiod after the attaint 

, of 4 trade. 

My uncle, whose mind was so. filled wiih t1 
change of his condition, that he found no want of ( 

^estic entertainment, declared himself too old 
marry, and resolved to let the newly-purchased est 
^ into the segular channel of inheritance* 1 1 
therefore considered as heir apparent, and cour 
with tfSciousness and caresses by the gentlemen v 
bad hitherto coldly ^owcd me that rank which tl 
could not refose, depressed me with studied negl< 
and irritated me with ambiguous insults* 

I felt not much pleasure from the civilities for wh 
I knew myself indebted to my uncle's industry, till 
one of the inntadons, which every day bow brou 
me, I was indixed to spend a week with Luc 
whose daughter Flavilla I had often seen and adnii 
like others, without any thought of nearer approacl 
The inequality which had hitherto kept me at a 
tance being now levelled, I was received with e\ 
evideiKe of respect ; Lucius told me the fortune wl 
he intended for his favourite daughter, many odd a 
dents obliged us to be often togother without comps 
and I soon beg^ to find that they were spreadinf 
me the nets of matrimony.. 

Flavilla was all softness and complaisance. ly 
had t>een exchided by a narrow fortune from n 
acquaintance with the world, and never been hon 
ed before with the notice of so fine a lady, was ei 
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enainoui*ed« Lucius either perceived my passion^ or 
Flavilla betrayed it ; care was taken that otir private 
meetings should be less frequent, and my charmer 
confessed by her eyes how much pain she suffered 
from our I'esti'aint. I renewed my visit upon every 
pretence, but was not allowed one interview without 
witness ; at last I declared my passion to Lucius, who 
received me as a lover wortliy of his daughter, and 
told me that nothing was wanting to his consent but 
that my uncle should settle his estate upon me. I 
objected tlie indecency of encroaching on his life, 
aod the danger of provoking him by such an unsea- 
sonable demand* Lucius seemed not to think decen- 
cy of much importance, but admitted the danger of 
displeasing, and concluded, that as he was now old 
and sickly, we might, without any inconvenience, 
wait for his death* 

With this resolution I was better contented, as it 
procured me the company of Flavilla, in which the 
days passed away amidst continual rapture ; but in 
time I began to be ashamed of sitting idle, in expec- 
tation of growing rich by the death of .my benefactor, 
and proposed to Lucius many schemes of raising my 
own fortune by such assistance as I knew my uncle 
willing to give me. Lucius, afraid lest I should change 
my affection in absence, diverted me from my design 
by dissuasives, to which my passion easily listened. 
At last my uncle died, and considering himself as ne- 
glected by me, from the time that Flavilla took pos- 
session of my heart, left his estate to my younger 
brother, who was always hovering about his bed, and 
relating stories of my pranks and extratagance, my 
contempt of the commercial dialect, and iny impa- 
tience to be selling stock. 

My c<Midition was soon known, and I was no longer 
admitted by the father of Flavilla. I repeated the 
protestations of regard, which had been formerly re- 
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turned with so much ardour, in a letter which she re- 
ceived privately, but returned by her father's fbotmaiu 
Contempt has driren out my love, and I am contem 
to have purchased, by the loss of fortune, an escape 
from a harpy, who has joined the artifices of age to the 
allurements of youth. I am now going to pursue my 
former projects with a legacy which my uncle be- 
queathed me, and if I succeed, shall expect to hear of 
the repentance of Flavilla. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours, &c* 

CONSTANTIUS. 
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Laudis amore tumes ? sunt certa piacula qux te 

Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. Hor. 



Or art thou vain ? books yield a certain spelt 
To stop thy tumour ; you shall cease to swell 
When you have read them thrice, and studied well. _ 

Creech. 



,J 



WHATEVER is universally desired, wiirW 
sought by industry and artifice, by merit and crimes, 
by means good and bad, rational and absurd, accord- 
ing to the prevalence of virtue or vice, of wisdom or 
folly. Some will always mistake the degree of their 
own dese^ and some will desire that others may mis- 
take it. 'ftie cynning will have recom-se to stratagem, 
and the powerful to violence, for the attainment of 
their wishes ; some will stoop tatheft, and others ven- 
ture upon plunder. 
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Praise is so pleasing to the mind of man^ that it is 
he original motive of almost all our actions. The 
lestre of commendation, as of every thing else, is va- 
ied indeed by innumerable differences of the temper, 
apacitf, and knowledge ; some have no higher wish 
lian for the aprplause of a club ; some expect the ac« 
:lantaUcins of a county ; and some have hoped to fiQ 
Lhe mouths of all ages and nations with their names. 
Bvery man pants for the highest eminence within his 
eiew ; none, however mean, ever sinks below the 
hope of being distinguished by his fellow-beings ; and 
very few have, by magnanimity or piety, been so rais- 
ed above it. as to act wholly without regard to censure 
or opinion. 

To be pmsedy therefore, every man resolves ; but 
resolutions will not execute themselves* That which 
all think too parsimoniously distribtlted to their own 
claims, they will not gratuitoQsly squander upon others; 
and some expedient must be tried, by which praise 
may be gained before it can be enjoyed* 

Among the innumerable bidders for praise, some 
^ willing to purchase at the highest rate, and oiTer 
ease and health, fortune and life. Yet even of the^e 
only a small part have gained what they so earnestly 
desired.; the student wastes away in meditation, and 
the soldier perishes on the ramparts ; but unless some 
accidental advantage co-operates with merit, neither 
porseverance nor adventure attract attention, and learn- 
ing and bravery sink into the grave without honour 
or remembrance. 

But ambition and vanity generally expect to be gm- 
tjfied oh easier terms. It has been long observed, that 
what, is procured by skill or labour to the iirst possess- 
or, may be afterwards transferred for money ; and 
that the man of wealth may partake all the acquisi- 
Jons of courage without hazaixl, and all the products 
)f industry without fatigue. It wa& easily discovered) 
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that riches would obtain praise among other conve* 
niences ; and that he whose pride was unluckily aS' 
sociated with laziness, ignorance, or cowardice, need" 
ed only to pay the hire of a panegyrist, and he might 
be regaled with periodical eulogies ; might determine 
at leisure what virtue or science he would be pleased 
to appropriate, and be lulled in the evening with sooth- 
ing serenades, or waked in the morning by sprightly 
gratulations. 

The happiness which mortals receive from the cele- 
bration of beneficence which never relieved, eloquence 
which never persuaded, or elegance which never pleas* 
ed, ought not to be envied or disturbed when they are 
known honestly to pay for their entertainment. But 
there are unmerciful exactors of adulation, who with- 
hold the wages of venality ; retain their encomiast from 
year to year by feheral promises and ambiguous blan- 
dishments ; and when he has run through the whole 
compass of flattery, dismiss him with contempt, be- 
cause his vein of fiction is exhausted* 

A continual feast of commendation is only to be ob- 
tained by merit or by wealth ; many are therefore 
^obliged to content themselves with single morsels, and 
recompense the infrequency of their enjoyment by ex- 
cess and riot, whenever fortune sets the banquet before 
them. Hunger is never delicate ; they who are seldom 
gorged to the full with praise, may be safely fed with 
gross compliments ; for the appetite must be satisfied 
before it is disgusted. 

It is easy to find the moment at which vanity is ea- 
ger for sustenance, and all that impudence or servili- 
ty can offer will be well received. When any one com- 
plains of the want of what he is known to possess In an 
uncommon dcg^e, he certainly waits with impatience 
to be contradicted. When the trader pretends anxiety 
about the payment of his bills, or the beauty remarks 
how frightiTully she looks, then is the lucky moment t» 
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talk of riches or of charms, of the death of lovers, or 
the honour of a merchant* 

Others there are yet more open and artless, who, in- 
stead of subomifig a flatterer, are content to supply his 
place ; and, as some animals impregnate themselves, 
swell with the praises which they hear from their own 
t(»ig^es : * Recte U dicitur laudare sese^ cut nemo alius 

* contigit laudator*-^-f' It is right,' says Erasmus, ' that 
' he, whom no one else will commend, should bestow 

* commendations on himself.' Ofallthe sons of vanity, 
these are surely the happiest and the greatest ; for what 
is greatness orhappincss but independence on external 
influences, exemption from hope or fear, and the pow- 
er of supplying every want fi-om the common stores 
of nature, which can neither be exhausted nor prohibit- 
ed ? Such is the wise man of the Stoicks ; such is the 
divinity of the Epicureans ; and such is the flatterer of 
himself. Every other enjoyment malice may destroy; 
every other panegyi'ic envy may withhold ; but no hu- 
man power can dcpiive the boaster of his encomiums. 
Infamy may hiss, or contempt may gi*owl ; the hire- 
lings of the grcat may follow fortune, and the votaries 
of tinith may attend on virtue ; but his pleasures still 
remain the sanje ; he can always listen with rapture 
to hi\iiself, and leave those who dare not repose upon 
their own attestation, to be elated or depressed by 
chance, and toil on in the hopeless task of fixing ca- 
price, and propitiating malice. 

This art of happiness has been long pnictised by 
periodical writers, with little apparent violation of de- 
cency. When we think our excellencies overlooked 
by the world, or desire to recal tlie attention of the pub- 
lic to some particular performance, we sit down with 
great composure and write a letter to ourselves. The 
correspondent, whose character we assume, always ad- 
dresses us with the deference due to a superior intel- 
ligence; proposes his doubts with a proper sense of his 
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own inability ; offers an objection witb treti 
<lif!idence ; and at last has no other pretensions ' 
notice than his profundity of respect, and sincei 
admiration, his submission to our diptates, ani 
for our success. To such a reader, it is impossi 
refuse regard, nor can it easily be imagined mi) 
much alacnty we snatch up the pen which in( 
tion or despair had condemned to inactivity, wh 
find such candour and judgment yet remaining 
world. 

A letter of this kind I had lately the honour c 
using, in which, though some of the periods we 
gligently closed, and some expressions of fami 
were used, which I thought might teach others 
dress me with too little reverence, I was so mu* 
lighted with the passages in which mention was 
of universal learning — ^unbounded genius — soul - 
mer, Pythagoras, and Plato— solidity of though 
'curacy of distinction — elegance of combinatio 
gour of fancy — strength of reason — and regula 
composition — ^tliat I had once determined to lay 
fore the public. Three times I sent it to the p 
and three times I fetched it back. My modesty -^ 
the point of yielding, when reflecting that I was 
to waste panegyrics on myself, which might be 
proStably reserved for my patron, locked it u| 
better hour, in compliance with the farmer's ] 
pie, who never cats at home what he ran cany 
luarketi 
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Si damnosa senem juvat alea, ludit et hwres 
BuUatus, paxvoque eadem quatit arma fritiUo. Juv* 

If gaining does an aged sire entice 
Then my young master swiftly learns the vice ; 
And shakes^ in hanging sleeves, the little box and dice. 

J. Dryde^, J'on. 

ro ftffE RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
THAT vanity vhich keeps every man important 
his own eyes, inclines me to believe that neither 
HI nor your readers have yet forgotten the name of 
umathes, who sent you a few months ago an ac- 
Rint of his arrival at London, with a young nobleman 
s pupiU I shall therefore continue my narrative 
ithout preface or recapittilation. 
My pupil, in a very short time, by his mother's 
untenance and direction, accomplished himself with 
1 those qualifications which constitute puerile polite- 
:ss« He became in a few days a perfect master of 
s hat, which with a careless nicety he could put off 
' on, without any need to adjust it by a second mo- 
rn. This was not attained but by frequent consulta- 
)ns with his dancing master, and constant practice 
fore the glass; for he had some rustic habitSr to 
"ercome: but, what will not time and industiy per- 
rm f A fortnight more furnished him with all the 
rs and forms of familiar and respectful salqtation, 
3m the clap on the shoulder to the humble bow ; he 
actisesthe stare of strangeness* and the smile of con- 
ascension, the solemnity of promise, and the gracious- 
:ss of encouragement, as if he had been nursed at a 
vee ; and pronounces, with no less propriety thao 
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his fatlier, the monosyllables of coldness, and sonorous 
periods of respectful profession* 

He immediately lost the reserve and timidity 
which solitude and study are apt to impress upon the^ 
roost courtly genius ; was able to enter a crowded 
room with airy civility; to meet the glances of a hun- 
dred eyes without peilurbation ; and address those 
whom he never saw before with ease and confidencet 
In less than a month his mother declared her satis- 
faction at his proficiency by a triumphant observation^ 
that she believed nothing would make him blttsh. 

The silence with which I was contented to hear 
my pupil's praises, gave the lady reason to suspect me 
not much delighted with his acquisitions; but 
she attributed my discontent to the diminution of my 
influence, and my fears ol' losing the patronage of the 
family; and though she thinks favourably of my learn* 
ing and morals, she considers me as wholly unac- 
quainted with the customs of the polite part of man- 
kind ; and therefore not qualified to form the manners 
of a young nobleman, or communicate the knowledge 
of the world. This knowledge she comprises in the 
rifles of visiting, the history of the present hour, an 
early intelligence of the change of fashions, an exten- 
sive acquaintance with the names and faces of per- 
sons of rank, and a fi*equent appearance in places of 
resort. 

All this my pupil pursues with great application. 
He is twice a day in the Mall, where he studies the 
dress of every man splendid enough to attract his no- 
tice ; and never comes home without some observa- 
tion upon sleeves, button-holes, and embroidery. At 
his return from the theatre, he can give an account ol 
the gallantries, glances, whispers, smiles, sighs, fiirts, 
and blushes of every box, so much to his mother's sa< 
>iisfaction, that when I attempted to resume my cha- 
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tVyhj enquiring his opinion of the senUments and 
on of the tragedy, she at once repressed my cri- 
m, by telling me, that she hofied he did not go to 
fas time in attending to the creatures on the stage, 
at his acuteness was most eminently signalized at 
xiasquerade, where he discovered his acquaintance 
ugh their disguises, with such wonderful facility, 
as afforded the family an inexhaustible topic of 
ersation. Every new visitor is informed how one 
detected by h^s gait, and another by the swing of 
irms, a third by the toss of his head, and another 
is favourite phrase ; nor can you doubt but these 
jrmances receive their just applause ; and a g^ 
thus hastening to maturity is promoted by every 
>f cultivation. 

jch have been his endeavours, and such his assist- 
;s, that every trace of literature was soon oblitera- 
He has changed his language with his dress, 
instead of endeavouring at purity or propriety, 
no other care than to catch the reigning phrase 
current Exclamation, till by copying whatever is 
iliar in the talk of all those whose birth or fortune 
tie them to imitation, he has collected every 
ionable barbarism of the present winter, and 
iks a dialect not to be understood among those 
t form their style by poring upon authors, 
o this copiousness of ideas and felicity oflan- 
ge, he has joined such eagerness to lead the con- 
;ation,|that he is celebrated among the ladies as 
prettiest gentleman that the age can boast of, ex- 
: that some who love to talk themselves think him 
forward, and others lament that, witlT so much wit 
knowledge, he is not taller. 
[is mother listens to his observations with her eyes 
"kling and her heart beating, and can scarcely con* 
, in the most numerous assemblies, the expccta* 
s which she has formed for his future eminence. 
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^omeh) by whatever fate, always judge absurdly of 
the intellects of boys. The vivacity and confidence 
'which attract female admiration, are seldom produced 
in the early part of life but by ignorance at least, if 
not by stupidity ; for they proceed not from confi- 
dence of right, but fearlessness of wrong* Whoever 
has a clear apprehension, must have quick sensibility, 
and where he has no sufficient reason to trust his own 
judgment, will proceed with doubt and caution, be- 
cause he perpetually dreads the disgrace of error*. 
The pain of miscarriage is naturally proportionate to 
the desire of excellency; and, therefore, till men are 
hardened by long ^miliarity with reproach, or have 
attained, by frequent struggles, the art of suppressing 
their emotions, diffidence is found the inseparable as- 
sociate of understanding. 

But so little distrust has my pupil of his own abili* 
ties^ that he has for some time professed himself a 
wit, and tortures his imagination on all occasions for 
burlesque and jocularity. How he supports a charac- 
ter which, perhaps, no man ever assumed without re- 
pentance, may be easily conjectured. Wit^ you 
knowi is the unexpected copulation of ideas, the dis- 
covery of some occult relation between images in ap- 
pearance remote from each other: an effusion of witf 
therefore, presupposes an accumulation of knowledge;, 
a memory stored with notions, which the imagination 
may cull out to compose new assemblages. Whatever 
may be the native vigour of the mind, she can never 
form any comjiinations from few ideas, as. many 
changes can never be rung upon a few bells. Acci* 
dent may indeed sometimes produce a lucky parallel 
or a striking contrast ; but these gifts of chance are 
not frequent ; and he that has nothing of his own, 
and yet condemns himself to needless expences, must 
live upon loans or theft* 
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indulgence which his youth has hitherto ob- 
and the respect which his rank secures, have 

supplied the want of intellectual qualifica- 
and he imagines that all admire who applaud r 
it all who laugh are pleased. He therefore re* 
jvery day to the charge with increase of cou- 
:hough not of strength^ and practises^ all the 
by which wit is counterfeited* He lays trains 
uibble; he contrives plunders for his footman; 
pts old stories to present characters ; he mi&- 
the question, that he niay return a smart an- 
he anticipates the argument, that he may plau- 
>bject ; when he has nothing to reply, he re- 
the last words of his antagonist, then says-^ 
humble servant,' and concludes with a Jaugh 
cnph. 

se mistakes I have honestly attempted to cor-^ 
»ut, what can be expected from reason, unsup- 
by fashion, splendour, or authority I He. hears 
leed, Qr appears to iiear me, but is soon rescu-^ 

1 the lecture by more pleasing avocations ; and^ 
diversions, and caresses, drive my precepts 

is remembrance* 

It last imagines himself qualified to enter the 

and haS' met with adventures in his first 

vhich I shall, bv your paper, communicate t» 

olic. ^ ' • ^ 

I am, &c. 

£UMATH£S» 
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>Nescit eqiio rudis 



Hacrere ingenuus puer, 
Venariquc tiinet ; ludere doctior 

Seu Graeco jubeas trocho, 
Seu malls vetita legibus alea. Hos« 

Nor knows our youth, of noblest race. 
To mount the maimg*d steed, "v urge the chace ; 

More skiird in the mean arts of vice. 
The whirling troque, or law-forbidden dice. 

FrA-vcis. 

ro The rambler^ 

Sir, 

FAVOURS of every kind are doubled when they 
ait; speedily conferred. This is particularly true of the 
grdtilication of curiosity : he that long delays a story) 
and suffers his auditor to torment himself with expeo 
tuion, will seldom be able to recompense the uneasi- 
ness, or equal the h(^ which he suffers to be raised 
- For this reason, I have already sent you the con- 
tinuaUon of my pupil's history, which, though it con- 
tains no events very uncommon, may be of use to 
young men who are in too much haste to trust thdr 
own prudence, and quit the wing of protection before 
they are able to shift for themselves. 

When he first settled in London, he was so much 
bewildered in the enormous extent of the town, so con- 
founded by incessant noise, and crowds, and hurry, and 
so terrified by rural narratives of the arts of sharpers, 
tlie rudeness of the populace, malignity of porters, and 
treachery of coachmen, that he was afraid to go be- 
yond the door without an attendant; and imagined his 
life in danger if he was obliged to pass the streets at 
night in any vehicle but his mother's chair* 

He was therefore contented, for a time, that I should 
accompany him in all his excursions. But his fear 
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abated as he grew more familiar with its objects; and 
the contempt to which his rusticity exposed him from 
such of his companions as had accidentally known the 
town longer, obliged him to dissemble his remaining 
terrors. 

His desire of liberty made him now willing to spare 
xne the trouble of observing his motions ; but knowing 
Low much his ignorance exposed him to mischief, I 
thought it cniel to abandon him to the fortune of the 
town. We went together every day to a coffee-house> 
"where he met wits, heirs, and fops, airy, ignorant, and 
thoughtless as himself, with whom he had become ac- 
quainted at card-tables^ and whom he considered as 
the only beings to be envied or admired. What were 
their topics of conversation I could never discover ; 
for so much was their vivacity depressed by my intru- 
sive seriousness, that they seldom proceeded beyond 
the exchange of nods and shrugs, an arch grin, or a 
broken hint, except when they could retire, while I 
was looking on the papers, to a comer of the room, 
where they seemed to disburden their imaginations, 
and commonly vented the superfluity of their spright- 
liness in a peal of laughter. When they had tittered 
themselves into negligence, I could sometimes over- 
hear a few syllables, such as — ^ Solemn rascal ;— aca- 
* demical airs ; — smoke the tutor;— company for gen- 
^ tlemen !* and other broken phrases, by which I did 
not suffer^ ray quiet to be disturbed, for they never 
proceeded to avowed indignities, but contented them- 
selves to murmur in secret ; and, whenever I turned 
my eyes upon them, shrunk into stillness. 

He was, however, desirous of witlidrawing from the 
subjection which he could not ventuie to break, and 
made a secret appointment to assist his companions 
in the persecution of a play. His footman privately 
procured him a catcal, on which he practised in a back 
garret for two hours in the afternoon. At the proper 
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rits and cordials. The fieitnily was dispatched a thou- 
sand ways, without success, and the house filled with 
distraction, till, as we were deliberating what further 
measures to take, he returned from a petty gaming- 
table, with his coat torn and his head broken ; without 
his sword, snuff-box, sleeve-buttons, and watch. 

Of this loss or robbery, he gave little account ; but, 
instead of sinking into his former shame, endeavoured 
to support himself by surliness and asperity : * He was 
^ not the first that had played away a few trifles ; and 
* of what use were birth and fortune, if they would not 
^ admit some sallies and expences ?' His mamma was 
so much provoked by* the cost of this prank, that she 
would neither palliate nor conceal it ; and his father, 
after some threats of rustication, which his fondness 
would not suffer him to execute, reduced the allow- 
ance of his pocket, that he might not be tempted by 
plenty to profusion. This method would have suc- 
ceeded in a place where there are no panders to folly 
and extravagance, but was now likely to have produced 
pernicious consequences; for we have discovered a 
treaty with a broker, whose daughter he seems db- 
posed to marry, on condition that he shall be supplied 
with present money, for which he is to repay thrice 
the value at the death of his father. 

There was now no time to be lost ; a domestic con- 
sultation was immediately held, and he was doomed 
to pass two years in the country ; but his mother, 
touched with his tears, declared, that she thought 
him too much of a man to be any longer confined to 
his book ; and he therefore begins his travels to-mor- 
row under a French governor. 

I am^ &C. 

ElffifATHES. 
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Multa ferimt anni venientts commoda secum 
Mulia recedentes adinmnt. Hok. 

The blessings flowing in with life's full tide, 
Down with our ebb of life decreasing glide. 

Francis. 

AXTER, in tlie narrative of his own iife, has enu- 
ated several opinions, which, though he thought 
1 evident and incontestable at his first entrance in- 
le world, time and experience disposed him to 
ige. 

Whoever reviews the state of his own mind from 
dawn of manhood to its decline, and considers 
L he pursued or dreaded, slighted or esteemed at 
rent peiiods of his age, will have no reason to im- 
e such changes of sentiment peculiar to any station 
laracter. Every man, however careless and inat- 
ive, has conviction forced upon him ; the lectures 
me obtrude themselves upon the most unwilling or 
pated auditor ; and, by comparing our past with 
present thoughts, we perceive that we have chang- 
ur minds, though perhaps we cannot discover when 
alteration happened, or by what causes it was pro« 
:d. 

'his revolution of sentiments occasions a perpetual 
est between the old and young. They who ima- 
: themselves entitled to veneration by the preroga- 
of longer life, are inclined to treat the notions of 
e whose conduct they superintend with superci- 
sness and contempt, for want of considering that 
future and the past have different appearances ; 

the disproportion will always be great between 
ectation and enjoyment, between new possession 

satiety ; that the truth of many maxims of age 
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gives too little pleasure to be allowed till it is felt; 
and that the miseries of life would be increased be- 
jrond ail human power and endurance, if we were to 
enter the world with the same opinions as we cany 
from it* 

We naturally indulge those ideas that please us. 
Hope will predominate in every mind, till it has been 
suppressed by frequent disappointments. The youth 
has not yet discovered how many evils are continually 
Jiovering afaoot us, and when he is set free from the 
shackles of discipline, looks abroad into the world with 
rapture ; he sees an elysian region open before him, 
so variegated with beauty, and so stored with pleasure, 
that his care is rather to accumulate good, than to shun 
evil ; he stands distracted by different forms of delight, 
and has no other doubt than which path to follow of 
those which all lead equally to the bowers of hapfu- 
ness. 

He who has seen only the superficies of life believes 
every thing to be what it appears, and rarely suspects 
that external splendor conceals any latent sorrow or 
vexation. He never imagines that thei^e may be great- 
ness without safety, atHuence without content, jollity 
without friendship, and solitude without peace. He 
fancies himself permitted to cull the blessings of every 
condition, and to leave its inconveniences to tlie idle 
and the ignoitint. He is inclined to believe no man 
miserable but by his own fault, and seldom looks vfith 
much pity upon failings or miscarriages, because he 
thinks them willingly admitted, or negligently incurred. 

It is impossible, without pity and contempt, to hefff 
a youth of generous sentiments and warm imagina- 
tion, declaring in the moment of openness and confi- 
dence his designs and expectations ; because long life 
is possible, he considers it as- certain, and therefore 
promises himself all the changes of happiness, and pro- 
vides gratifications for every desire. He is, for a timCf 
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to give himself wholly ta frolic and diversion, to range 
the world in $earch of pleasure, to delight every eye, 
to gain every heart, and to be celebrated equally for 
his pleasing levities and solid attainments, his deep 
reflections, and his sparkling repartees. He then ele- 
vates his views to nobler enjoyments, and finds all the 
scattered excellencies of the female world united in a 
woman, who prefers his addresses to wealth and titles ; 
he is afterwards to engage in business, to dissipate dif- 
ficulty, and overpower opposition ; to climb by the 
mere force of merit to fame and greatness ; and re- 
ward all those who countenanced his rise, or paid due 
regard to his early excellence. At last he will retire 
in peace and honour; contract his views to domestic 
pleasures ; form the manners of children like himself; 
observe how every year expands the beauty of his 
daughters, and how his sons catch ardour from their 
father's history; he will give laws to the neighbour- 
hood, dictate axioms, to posterity, and leave the world 
an example of wisdom and happiness. 

With hopes Jike these he sallies jocundinto life ; to 
jittlc purpose is he told that the condition of human- 
ity admits no pure and unmingled happiness ; that the 
exuberant gaiety of youth ends in poverty or disease ; 
that uncommon qualifications and contrarieties of ex- 
cellence produce envy equally with applause; that what- 
ever admiration and fondness may promise him, he 
inust marry a wife like the wives of others, with some 
'virtues and some faults, and be as often disgusted by 
her vices as delighted by her elegance ; that if he ad- 
ventures into the circle of action, he must expect to 
-ncounter men as artful, as daring, as resolute as hira- 
Jelf ; that of his children, some may be deformed and 
>thers vicious; some may disgrace him by their fol- 
ies, some ofTend him by their insolence, and some 
ixhaust him by their profusion. He hears all this with 
)bstinate incredulity, and wonders by what malignity 
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old age is influenced, that it cannot forbear to fill his 
cars with predictions of misery. 

Among other pleasing errors of young minds, is 
the opinion of their own importance. He that has not 
yet remarked, how little attention his contempoi*aries 
can spare from their own affairs, conceives all eyes 
turned upon himself, and imagines every one that ap- 
proaches him to be an enemy or a follower, an admi^ 
cr or a spy. He therefore considers his fame as in- 
volved in the event of every action. Many of the vir- 
tues and vices of youth proceed from this quick sense 
of reputation. Thi&it is that gives firmness and con- 
stancy, fidelity and disinterestedness, and it is thii 
that kindles resentment for slight injunes, and dictates 
all the principles of sanguinary honour. i 

But as time brings him forward into the world, he 
soon discovers that he only shares fame or reproach 
with innumerable partners ; that he is left unmarked 
in the obscurity of the crowd ; and that what he does, 
whether good or bad, soon gives way to new objects 
of regard. He then easily sets himself free from the 
anxieties of reputation, andxonsiders praise or censure 
as a transient breath, which, while he hears it, is pass- 
ing away, without any lasting mischief or advantage* 

In youth it is common to measure right and wrong 
by the opinion of the world; and in age to act without 
any measure but interest, and to lose shame without 
substituting virtue. 

Such is the condition of life, that something is al- 
ways wanting to happiness. In youth we have warm 
hopes which are soon blasted by rashness and negli- 
gence, and great designs which are defeated by inex- 
perience. In a^e we have knowledge and prudence . 
without spirit to exert, or motives to prompt them ; 
we are able to plan schemes, and regulate measures ; 
but have not time remaining to bring them to com- 
pletion. 
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Cujus vulturis hoc erit cadaver ? Mart. 

Saj, to what vulture's share this carcase falls ? • 

F. Lewis. 

^ ^HE RAMBLER, 
SIR, 

I BELONG to an order of mankind, consider- 
ble at least for their number, to which your notice 
18 never been formally extended, though equally en- 
tled to regard with those triflers who have hitherto 
ipplied you with topics of amusement or instruction- 
mi, Mr. Rambler, a legacy-hunter ; and as every 
itD is wilting to think well of the tribe in which his 
ifflie is registered, you will forgive my vanity if I 
anind you that the legacy-hunter, however degrad- 
1 by an ill-compounded appellation in our barbarous 
nguage, was known, as I am told, in ancient Rome 
jr the sonorous titles of Captator and H^rec'ipeta. 
My father was an attorney in the country, who 
larried his master's daughter in hopes of a fortune, 
hich he did not obtain ; having been, as lie after- 
ards disco\'ered, chosen by heronly because she had 
better offer, and was afraid of service. I was the first 
ffspring of a marriage thus reciprocally fraudulent, 
lid therefore could not be expected to inherit much 
ignity or generosity, and if I had them not from na- 
ire, was not likely ever to attain them ; for in the 
ears which I spent at home, I never heard any rea- 
m for action or forbearance, but that we should gain 
loney or lose it ; nor was taught any other style of 
>nninendation, than that Mr. Sneaker is a warm 
lan, Mr. Gripe has done his business, and needs 
ire for nobody. 
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My parents, though otherwise not great philoso- 
phers, knew the force of early education, andtook care 
that the blank of my understanding should be filled 
with impressions of the value of money. My mo- 
ther used, upon all occasions, to inculcate some salu- 
tary axioms, such as might incite me to keefi what 1 
had,, and get iihat I cczdd ; she informed me that wc 
were in a world where all must catch that catch can; 
and as I grew up, stored my memory with deeper ob- 
servations ; restrrined me Irom the usual puerile ex- 
pences, by remarking that many a little ?nade a mickle; 
and, when I envied the finery of any of my neighbours, 
told me, that JSrag was a good dog, Init Holdfast wtw 
a better* 

I was soon sagacious enough to discover that I was 
not bom to great wealth ; and having heard no other 
name for happiness, was sometimes inclined to rej^tye 
at my condition. But my mother always relieved 
me by saying, that there was money enough in the fa- 
mily, that it was good to be of kin to meansy that I had 
nothing to do but to please my friends, and I niig;ht 
come to hold up my head with the best 'squire in the 
country. 

These splended expectations arose from our alliance 
to three persons of considerable fortune. My mo- 
ther's aunt had attended on a lady, who, when she 
died, rewarded her officiousness and fidelity with a 
large legacy. My father had two relations, of whom 
one had broken his indentures and run to sea, from 
whence, after an absence of thirty years, he returned 
with ten thousand pounds; and the other had lured 
an heiress out of a window, who dying of her to 
child, had left him her estate, on which he lived with 
out any other care than to collect his rents, and pre 
serve from poachers that game which he could no 
kill himself. 
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These hoarders of money were visited and courted 
bf all who had any pretence to approach them, and 
received presents and compliments from cousins who 
could scarcely tell the degree of their relation. But 
we had peculiar advantages, which encouraged us to 
liope that we should by degrees supplant our compe* 
titors. My father, by his profession, made himself 
Becessary in their affairs^ for the sailor and the 
chambermaid, he enquired out mortgages and sccur 
titles, and wrote bonds and contracts ; and had endear- 
tA himself to the old woman, who once rashly lent 
an hundred pounds without consulting him, by inform- 
ing her, that her debtor was on the point of bankrupt- 
cy, and posting so expeditiously with an execution} 
that all the other creditors were defrauded. 

To the 'squire he was a kind of steward, apd had 
fistinguished himself in his ofiice by his address in 
l&iung the rents, his inflexibility in distressing ^he 
lardy tenants, and his acuteness in setting the pjfi^ish 
free from burthensome inhabitants, by shifti)^ then^ 
tf to some other settlement. 

Business made fi*equent attendance necessary^ 
trust soon produced intimacy ; and success gave a 
claim to kindness; so that we had opportunity to 
practice all the arts of flattery and endearment. My 
mother, who could not support the thought of losing 
any thing, determined, that all their fortunes should 
centre in me; and, in the prosecution of her schemes, 
fxxk care to inform me that nothing cost less than good 
90r(£9,and that it is comfortable to leap into an estate 
irhich another has got* 

She trained me by these precepts to the utmost 
ductility of obedience, and the closest attention to 
iroflt. At an age when the boys are sporting in the 
lelds or murmuring in the school, I was contriving 
lome Utw method of payii^g. my court : enquiring the 
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Kil mihi das vivus, dicis post fata datiurain« 
Si non insanis, scis, Maro, quid cupiam. ^ 

You've told me, Maro, whilst you live. 

You'd not a single penny give, 

But that whene'er you chance to die. 

You'd leave a handsome le^cy : 

You must be mad without redress^ 

If my next wish ysu cannot guess. F. L 

9*0 THE BAUBLES. 
»R» 

YOU, who must have observed the inclii 
which almost every man, however unactive or 
nificant, discovers of representing his life as • 
guished by extraordinary events, will not wonde 
Captator thinks his narrative important enough 
continued. Nothing is more common than for 
to tease their companions with their history, 
have neither done nor suffered any thing that a 
cite curiosity, or afford instruction. 

As I was taught to flatter with the first ess: 
speech, and had very early lost every other pass 
the desire of money, I began my pursuit with c 
of success ; for I divided my ofKciousness so j 
ously among my relations, that I was equally t 
vorite of all. When any of them entere 
door, I went to welcome him with raptures ; wl 
went away, I hung down my head, and sometim 
treated to go with him with so much import 
that I very narvowly escaped a consent which I < 
ed in my heart. ^When at an annual ente 
ment they were all together, I had a harder task 
plied them so impartially with caresses, that 
could charge me with neglect ^ and when they 
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wearied with my fondness and civilities, I was al- 
ways dismissed with money to buy play-things. 

Life cannot be kept at a stand ; tlie years of inno- 
cence and prattle were soon at an end, and other qua- 
lifications were necessary to recommend me to con- 
tinuance of kindness. It luckily happened that 
none of my friends had high notions of book-learning. 
The sailor hated to see tall boys shut up in a school, 
when they might more properly be seeing the world, 
and making their fortunes ; and was of opinion, that 
when the first rules of arithmetic were known, all that 
was necessary to make a man complete might be 
learned on ship-board. The 'squire; only insisted, 
that so much scholarship was indispensably necessary, 
as might confer ability to draw a lease and read the 
court-hands ; and the old chambermaid declared loud- 
ly her contempt of books, and her opinion that they 
only took the head off the main chance. 

To unite, as well as we could, all their systems, I 
Was bred at home. Each was taught to believe that 
I followed his directions ; and I gained likewise, as 
iny mother observed, this advantage, that I was always 
in the way ; for she had known many favourite chil- 
dren sent to schools or academies, and forgotten. 

As I grew fitter to be trusted to my own discretion, 
I was often dispatched upon various pretences to visit 
Tar relations, with directions from my parents how to 
ingratiate myself, and drive away competitors. 

I was, from my infancy, considered by the sailor as 
a promising genius, because I liked punch better than 
wine ; and I took care to improve this prepossession 
by continual enquiries about the art of navigation, the 
degree of heat and cold in different climates, the pro- 
fits of trade, and the dangers of shipwreck. I admir- 
ed the courage of seamen, and gained his heart by 
mportuning him for a recital of his adventures, and 
i sig^ht of his foreign curiosities. I listened with an 
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appearance of close attention to stories which I could, 
already repeat, and at the close never failed to ex- 
press my resolution to visit distant countries, and my 
contempt of the cowards and drones that spend all 
their lives in their native parish ; though I had in 
reality no desire of any thing but money, nor ever felt 
the stimulations of curiosity or ardour of adventure, 
but would contentedly have passed the years of Nestor 
in receiving rents, and lending upon mortgages* 

The 'squire I was able to please with less hypocri- 
sy, for really thought it pleasant enough to kill the 
game and eat it. Some arts of falsehood, however, 
the hunger o/^^-o/rf persuaded me to practise, by which, 
though no other mischief was produced, the purity 
of my thoughts was vitiated, and the reverence for 
trutli gradually destroyed. I sometimes purchased 
fish, and pretended to have caught them ; I hired the 
countrymen to shew me partridges, and then gave my 
uncle intelligence of their haunt ; I learned the seats 
of hares at night, and discovered them in the morning 
with % sagacity that raised the wonder and envy of 
old sportsmen. One only obstruction to the advance- 
ment of my reputation I could never fully surmount; 
I was naturally a coward, and was therefore always 
left shamefully behind when there was a necessity to 
leap a hedge, to swim a river, or force the horses to 
their utmost speed; but as these exigencies did not fre- 
quently happen, I maintained my honour with suffici- 
ent success, and was never left out of a hunting party. 

The old chambermaid was not so certainly, nor so 
easily pleased ; for she had no predominant passion 
but avarice, and was therefore cold and inaccessible. 
She had no conception of any virtue in a young man 
but that of saving his money. When she heard of 
my exploits in the field, she would sliake her head, in- 
<luire how much I should be the richer for all my 
performances, and lament that such sums should bo 
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cnt upon dogs and horses. If the sailor told her of 
Y inclination to travel, she was sure there was no 
3ice like England ; and could not imagine why any 
an that can live in his own country should leave it. 
his sullen and frigid being I found means however 
propitiate by frequent commendations of frugality, 
id perpetual care to avoid expence. 
From the sailor was our first and most considerable 
cpectation ; for he was richer than the chambermaid, 
id older than the 'squire. He was so awkward and 
ishful among women, that we concluded him seeure 
om matrimony ; and the noisy fondness with which 
B used to welcome me to his house, made us ima- 
ine that he would look out for no other heir, and 
lat we had nothing to do but wait patiently for his 
eath. But in the midst of our triumph, my uncle 
alijted us one morning with a cry of transport, and 
lapping his hand hard on my shoulder, told me, I was 
happy fellow to have a friend like him in the world, 
)r he came to fit me out for a voyage with one of his 
Id acquaintances. I turned pale and trembled ; my 
Uher told him, tliat he believed my constitution not 
tted to the sea ; and my mother bursting into tears, 
ried out, that her heart would break if she lost me. 
Ulthis had no effect; the sailor was wholly insus- 
eptive of the softer passions, and without regard to 
ears or arguments, persisted in his resolution to make 
ne a man. 
We were obliged to comply in appearance, and 
reparations were accordingly made. I took ler^ve 
f my friends with great alacrity, proclaimed the be- 
eficence of my uncle with the highest strains of gra- 
tude, and rejoiced at the opportunity now put into 
ly hands of gratifying my thirst of knowledge. But 
week before the day appointed for my departure, I 
:11 sick by my mother's directions, and refused all 
K>d but what she privately brought me ; whenever 
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my uncle visited me, I was lethargic or delirious, but 
took care in my raving fits to talk incessantly of tra- 
vel and merchandize. The room was kept dark ; the 
table was filled with vials and gallipots ; my mother 
was with difficulty persuaded not to endanger her life 
with nocturnal attendance ; my father lamented the 
loss of the profits of the voyage ; and such superflui- 
ty of artifice was employed, as perhaps might have 
discovered the cheat to a man of penetration. But 
the sailor, unacquainted with subtle|ies and strata- 
gems, was easily deluded ; and as the ship could not 
stay for my recovery, sold the cargo, and left me to re- 
establish my health at leisure. 

I was sent to regain my flesh in a purer air, lest it 
should appear never to have been wasted ; and in two 
months returned to deplore my disappointment. My 
uncle pitied my dejection, and bid me prepare myself 
against next year, for no land-lubber should touch his 
money. 

A reprieve, however, was obtained, and perhaps 
some new stratagem might have succeeded another 
spring; but my uncle unhappily made amorous ad- 
vances wO my mother's maid, who, to promote so ad- 
vantageous a match, discovered the secret, with which 
only she had been entrusted. He stormed and raved, 
and declaring that he would have heirs of his own» 
and not give his substance to cheats and cowards? 
married the girl in two days, and has now four chil- 
dren. 

Cowardice is always scorned, and deceit universally 
detested. I found my friends, if not wholly alienated, 
at least cooled in their affection ; the 'squire, though 
he did not wholly discard me, was less fond, and ofter 
enquired when I would go to sea. I was obliged tc 
bear his insults, and endeavoured to rekindle his kind- 
ness by assiduity and respect; but all my cai*e was 
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liiiy he died without a wiilf and the estate devolved 
I the legal heir. 

Thus has the folly of my parents condemned me to 
3end in Battery and attendance, those years in which 
might have been qualified to place myself above hope 
r fear. I am arrived at manhood without any useful 
rt or generous sentiment ; and, if the old woman 
hould likewise at last deceive me, am in danger at 
nice of beggary and ignorance. 

I^m, &c. 

Captator. 



N0.CXCIX. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1752. 

Decolor, obscums, vUis, non ille repexam ^ 

Cesariem rcguin,nec Candida virginis omat 
Colla, nee insighi sp4endet per cingula morsu ; 
Sednova si nig^ videas miracula saxi, 
Ttmc superat pidchros cultus, et quicquid Eois 
Indus Uttd^bus rubra scrutatur in alga. 

CLAUDIAyVfr. 

• 
Obscure, unpris'd, and dark, the magnet lie3. 
Nor lures the search of avaricious ejes ; 
Nor binds the neck, nor sparkles in the hair. 
Nor dignifies the great, nor decks the fair. 
But search the wonders of the dusky stone, 
And own all glories of the mine outdone, 
Each grace of form, each ornament of state. 
That decks the fair, or dignifies the great. 

fX) *tHE RAMBLER^ 

sru, 

THOUGH you have seldom digressed fix>m 
moral subjects, I suppose you are not so rigorous or 
cynical as to deny the value or usefulness of natui*al 
philosophy ; or to have lived in this age of enquiry and 

VOL. IV, » 
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experiment without any attention to the wonders eve- 
ry day produced by the pokers of magnetism and the 
wheels of electricity. At least, I may be allowed to 
hope that, since nothing is more contrary to moral ex- 
cellence than envy, you v«^ill not refuse to promote the 
happiness of othei's, mei'ely because you cannot par- 
take of their enjoyments. 

In confidence, therefore, that your ignorance has not 
made you an enemy to knowledge, I offer you the ho- 
nour of introducing to the notice of the public an adept, 
who having long laboured for the benefit of mankind, 
is not willing, like too many of his predecessors, to con- 
ceal his secrets in the grave. 

Many have signalized themselves by melting their 
estates in crucibles. I was bom to no fortune, and 
therefore had only my mind and body to devote to 
kn&wledge ; and the gratitude of posterity will attest, 
that neither mind nor body have been spared. I have 
sat whole weeks without sleep by the side of an athanor, 
to watch the moment of projection ; I have made the 
firet experiment in nineteen diving engines of new 
construction ; I have fallen eleven times speechless 
under the shock of electricity ; I have twice dislocated 
my fimbs, and once factured my skull, in essaying to 
fly ; and four times endangered my life, by submitting 
to the transfusion of blood. 

In the first period of my studies, I exerted the pow- 
ers of my body more than tjiose of my mind, and was 
not without hopes that fame might be purchased by a 
few broken bones without the toil of thinking ; but 
having been shattered by some violent experiments, 
and constrained to confine myself to my books, I passr 
ed six-and-thirty years in searching the treasures of 
ancient wisdom, but am at last recompensed for all 
my perseverance. 

The curiosity of the present lace of philosophers 
having been long exercised upon electricity, has been 
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ately transformed to magnetism ; the qualities of the 
oadstone have been investigated, if not with much ad- 
vantage, yet with great applause ; and as the highest 
praise of art is to imitate nature, I hope no man will 
:hink the makers of artificial magnets celebrated or 
reverenced above their deserts. 

I have for some time employed myself in the same 
practice, but with deeper knowledge and more exten- 
sive views. While my contemporaries were touching 
needles and raising weights, or busying themselves 
vith inclination and variation, I have been examining 
those qualities of magnetism which may be applied to 
the accommodation and happiness of common life. I 
have left to inferior understandings, the care of con- 
ducting the sailor through the hazards of the ocean, 
and reserved to myself the more difficult and illustri- 
ous province of preserving the connubial compact from 
violation, and setting mankind free for ever from the 
danger of supposititious children, and the torments of 
fruitless vigilance and anxious suspicion. 

To defraud any man of his due praise Is unworthy 
of a philosopher ; I shall therefore openly confess, that 
I owe the first hint of this inestimable secret to the 
Rabbi Abraham Ben Hannase, who, in his Treatise 
of Precious Stones, has left this account of the mag- 
net, Sec. ' The calamita, or loadstone that attracts iron, 

* produces many bad fantasies in man. Women fly from 

* this stone. If therefore, any husband be disturbed 

* with jealousy, and fear lest his wife converses with 

* pther men, let him lay this stone upon her while she 

* is asleep. If she be pure, she will, when she awakes, 

* clasp her husband fondly in her arms ; but if she be 

* guilty, she will fall out of bed, and run away.' 

Wl;en first I read this wonderful passage, I could 
not easily conceive why it had remained hitherto unre- 
garded in such a zealous competition for magnetical 
bme* It wouht surely be unjust to suspect that any o£ 
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the candidates are strangers to the name op works dF 
Rabbi Abraham, or to conclude, from the late edict 
of the Royal Society in favour of the English lan- 
guage, that philosophy and literature are no longer to 
act in concert. Yet, how should a quality so useful es- 
tape promulgaiton,but by the obscurity of the language 
in which it was delivered? Why ai'e footmen and 
chambermaids paid on every side for keeping secrets 
which no caution or expence could secure from the 
all-penetrating magnet ? Or, why are so many wit- 
nesses summoned, and so many artifices practised, to 
discover what so easy an experiment would infallibly 
reveal? 

Full of this perplexity, I read the lines of Abraham 
to a friend, who advised me not to expose my life by 
a mad indulgence of the love of fame ; he warned me 
by the fate of Orpheus, that knowledge or genius could 
give no protection to the invader of female preroga- 
tives ; .assured me that neither the armour of Achil- 
les, nor the antidote of Mithridates, would be able to 
preserve me j and counselled me, if I could not live 
without renown, to attempt the acquisition of universal 
empire, in which the honour would perhaps be equals 
and the danger certainly be less* 

I, a solitaiy. student, pretend not to much knowledge 
of the world, but am unwilling to think it so general- 
ly corrupt, as that a scheme for the detecdon of in- 
continence should bnng any danger upon its inventor. 
My friend has indeed told me, that all the women will 
be my enemies i and that Jiowever I flatter myself 
with hopes of defence from the men, I shall certainly 
find myself deserted in the hour o danger. Of the 
youi^ men, said he, some will be afraid of sharing the 
disg^race of their mothers, and some the danger of their 
nitttresses ; of those who are married, part are already 
coQTmced of the &lsehood of their wives, and part shut 
their eyes to avoid conviction ; few ever sought for 
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rirtue in marriage, and therefore few will try whether 
they have found it. Almost every man is careless or 
dmorous ; and to trust is easier and safer than to. ex- 
amine. 

These observations discouraged me, till I began to 
consider what reception I was likely to find among the 
ladies, whom I have reviewed under the three classes 
ofmsuds, wives, and widows; and cannot but hope that 
I may obtsun some countenance among them* The 
aitigle ladies I suppose universally ready to patronize 
my method, by which connubial wickedness may be 
detected, since no woman marrie.^ with a previous de- 
sign to be unfaithfiil toiler husband. And to keep them, 
steady in my cause, I pramise never to sell one of my 
magnets to a man who steals a girl from school ; mar- 
ries a woman forty years younger than himself; or 
employs the authority of ^xirents to obtain a wife with- 
out her own consent. JteX-i- ■- 

Among the married ladies, notwifSs^ariidi|(|;vthe in- 
sinuations of slander, I yet resolve tqf believ^^^. ibh^ 
greater part are my friends, and am at least convinced 
that they who demand the test and appear on my side, 
will supply by their spirit, the deficiency of their num- 
i)ers, and that their enemies will shrink and quake at 
the sight of a magnet, as the slaves^ of Scythia fled 
from tbe scourge. 

The widows will be confederj^ted in my favour by 
their curiosity, if not by their virtue ; for it may b^ 
4)^erved, that women who have outlived their bus* 
bands, always think themselves entitled to superintend 
the conduct of young wives ; and as they are them- 
sejv^ in no danger from this magnetic trial, I shall 
expect them to be eminently and unanimously zeal- 
ous in recommending it. 

With these hopes, I shall, in a short time, offer to 
lale magnets armed with a particular metallic compo- 
UtioQ) which concentrates their virtue, and determines 

r2 
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their agency. It is knomi that the efficacy of the mag- 
nett in common operations, depends much upon its 
armature, and it cannot be imagined that a stone, 
naked or cased only in the common manner, will dis- 
cover the vinues ascribed to it by Rabbi Abraham. 
The secret of this metal I shall carefully conceal, an( 
therefore-am not afraid of imitators, nor shall troubh 
the offices with solicitation for a patent* 

I shall sell them of different sizes, and various de 
grees of strength. I have some of a bulk proper to b< 
hung at the bed's head, as scare-crows ; and some s 
small that they m«^ easily be concealed. Some 1 hav 
ground into -oval forms, to be hung at watches ; an 
ftomc) for the curious, I have set in\yedding-rings, thj 
ladies may never want an attestation oi their innc 
cence. Some f can produce '$CI^i|ggish and inert, ths 
they will not act before thc^ tlQrd. failure ; and othei 
so vigorous ^drpnimated, that they can exert their ii 
•fiuence againirt unlawful wishes, if they have been wi 
lingly and delibe;;^tely indulged. As it is my practic 
honestly • to tell my customers^ Jthe properties of ni 
magnets, I can judge by their choice of the delicac 
of their sentiments. Many have been contented 1 
spare cost by purchasing only the lowest degi'ee < 
efficacy ; and all have started with" terror from thos 
which operate upon the thoughts. One young lac 
only fitted on a ring of the strongest energy, and d 
clared that she' scorned to separate her wishes froi 
her acts, or allow herself to think what she was forbi 
den to practise. 

I ami, &c. 

H£Ril£TICir$^ 
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Co.CC. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1752. 

Nemo petit modicls quae mittcbantur amicis 

A Seneca, quae Piso bonus, quae Cotta solebat 

Ilargiri, neK«pe et tituiis et fascibus olim 

Major habebatur donandi gloria ; solum 

Poscimus ut cacnes civiliter; hoc face, et esto 

Esto, ut nunc multi, dives tibi, pauper amicis. Juv, 

No man expects (for who so much a sot, 

Who has the times he lives in so forgot ?) 

What Seneca, what Piso us'd to send 

To raise or to support a sinking friend. 

Those godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 

Bounty well plac'd, preferr'd, and well design'd, 

To all their titles, all that height of pow'r 

Which turns the brains of fools, and fools alone adore, 

When your poor client is condemn'd t' attend, 

*Tis all we ask, receive him as a friend : 

Descend to this, and then we ask no more ; 

Rich to yourself, to all beside be poor. Bowle'»w 

*tO fHE RAMBLER. 

Mr. Rambler, 
SUCH is the tenderness or infirmity of many minds, 
It when any affliction oppresses them, they have im- 
Mliatc recourse to lamentation and complaint, which, 
)Ugh it can only be allowed reasonable when evils ad- 
it of remedy, and then only when addressed to those 
nn whom the remedy is expected, yet seems even in 
pdess and incurable distresses to be natural, since 
»c by whom it is not indulged, imagine that thejr 
^e a proof of extraordinary fortitude by suppress- 

I am one of those who, with the Sancho of Cervan- 
i, leave to higher characters the merit of suffering 
silepce, and give vent without scruple to any sorrow 
It ^weHs in my heart. It is therefore to me a se- 
n| aggravation of a calamity, when it is such as iu 
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the common opinion will not justify the acerbity of ex- 
clamation, or support the solenmity of vocal grief. Yet 
many pains are incident to a man of delicacy, which 
the unfeeling world cannot be persuaded to pity, and 
which, when they are separated from their peculiar and 
personal circumstances, will never be considered as 
important enough to claim attention, or deserve re-^ 
dress. 

Of this kind will appear, to gross and vulgar appre- 
hensions, the miseries which I endured in a morning 
visit to Prospero, a man lately raised to wealth by a 
lucky project, and too much intoxicated by sudden ele^ 
vation, or too little polished by thought and conversa- 
tion, to enjoy his present fortune with elegance and 
decency. 

We set out in the world together ; and for a long 
time mutually assisted each other in our exigencies, 
as either happened to have money or influence beyond 
his immediate necessities. You know that nothing ge- 
nerally endears men so much as participation of dan- 
gers and misfortunes ; I therefore always considered 
Prospero as united with me in the strongest league of 
kindness, and imagined that our friendship was only 
to be broken by the hand of death. I felt, at his sud- 
den shoot of success an honest and disinterested joy ; 
but as I want no part of his superfluities, av:i not wil- 
ling to descend from that equality in which we hithetrto 
have lived. 

Our intimacy was regarded by me as a dispensation 
from ceremonial visits ; and it was so long before I saw 
him at his new house, that he gently complained of my 
neglect, and obliged me to come on a day appointed. 
I kept my promise, but found that the impatience of 
my friend arose not from any desire to communicate 
his happiness, but to enjoy his superiority. 

When I told my name at the door, the {sotman went 
to see if his master was at hom^} apdj by the tardir 
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his retura, gave me reason to suspect that time 
en to deliberate.' He then informed me, that 
'o desired my company, and showed the stair- 
ircfully secured by mats from the pollution of 
. The best apartments were ostentatiously set 
lat I might have a distant view of the magnifi- 
hich I was not permitted to approach ; and my 
nd receiving me with all the insolence of con- 
ion at the top of the stairs, conducted me to a 
bm, where he told me he always breakfasted 
2 had not great company, 
le floor where wesat, lay a carpet covered with 

of which Prospero ordered his sei'vant to lift 
rner, that I might contemplate the brightness 
olours, and the elegance of the texture ; and 
fie whether I had ever seen any thing so fine 

I did not gratify his folly with any outcries of 
ion, but coldly bade the footman let down the 

hen sat down, and I began to hope that pride 
itted with persecution, when Prospero desired 
'ould give the servant leave to adjust the. cover 
hair, which was slipt a little aside to show the 

: he informed me that he had bespoke ordi- 
airs for common use, but had been disappoint* 
is tradesman. I put the chair aside with my 
d drew another so hastily, that I was entreated 
umple the carpet, 
lifast was at last set, and as I was not willing to 

the peevishness that began to seize me, I com- 
I the tea ; Prospero then told me, that another 
ihould taste his finest sort, but that he had only 
small quantity remaining, and resen'ed it for 
'hom he thought himself obliged ta treat with 
ar respect. 

le we were conversing upon such subjects as 
ition happened to suggest^ he frequently dU 
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gressed into directions to the servant that waited, or 
made a slight enquiry after the jeweller or silversmith; 
and once, as I was pursuing an argument with some 
degree of eameatness, he started from his posture of 
attention, and ordered, that if lord Lofty called on him 
that morning, he should be shewn into the best par- 
lour. 

My patience was not yet wholly subdued. I was will- 
ing to promote his satisfaction, and therefore observed 
that the figures on the china were eminently pretty. 
Prospero had now an opportunity of calling for his 
Dresden china : < Which,* says he, * I always associ* 
* ate with my chased tea-kettle.' The cups were brought; 
1 once resolved not to have looked upon them ; but my 
curiosity prevailed. When I had examined them a lit- 
tle, Prospero desired me to set them down ; for they 
who were accustomed only to common dishes, seldom 
handled china with much care. You will, I hope, com- 
mend my philosophy, when I tell you that I did not 
dash his baubles to the ground. 

He was now so much elevated with his own great- 
ness, that he thought some humility necessary to avert 
the glance of envy, and therefore told me, with an air 
of soft composure, that I was not to estimate life by 
external appearance ; that all these shining acquisitions 
had added little to his happiness ; that Jie still remem- 
bered with pleasure the days in which he and I were 
upon the level, and had often, in the moment of reflec- 
tion, been doubtful whether he should lose much by 
changing his condition for mine. 

I began now to be afraid lest his pride should, by si- 
lence and submission, be emboldened to insults that 
could not easily be borne, and therefore cooly consi- 
dered how I should repress it without such bitterness 
of reproof as I was yet unwilling to use. But he inter* 
rupted my meditation, by asking leave to be dressed ; 
^ndtpld me, that he 'had promised to attend some la* 
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dies in the park, and, if I was going the same way, 
would take me in his chariot. I had no inclination to 
any other favours, and therefore left him without any 
intention of seeing him again, unless some misfortune 
should restore his understanding. 

I am, Sec. 

ASPER. 



Though I am not wholly insensible of the provoca- 
tions which my correspondent has received, I cannot 
altogether commend the keenness of his resentinent, 
nor encourage him to persist in his resolution of break- 
ing off all commerce with his old acquaintance. One 
of the golden precepts of Pythagoras directs, that a 
friend should not be hated for little fatdta ^ and surely, he 
upon whom nothing worse can be charged than that 
he mats his stairs, and covers his carpet, and sets out 
his finery to sliow before those whom he does not ad- 
mit to use it, has jet committed nothing that should 
exclude him from common degrees of kindness. Such 
improprieties often proceed rather from stupidity than 
malice. Those who thus shine only to dazzle, are in- 
fluenced merely by custom and example, and neither 
examine, nor are qualified to examine, the motives of 
their own practice, or to state the nice limits between 
elegance and ostentation. They are often innocent of 
the pain which their vanity produces, and insult othera 
when they have no worse purpose than to please them- 
selves. 

He that too much refines his delicacy will always 
endanger his quiet. Of those with whom nature and 
virtue obliges us to converee, some are ignorant of the 
art of pleasing, and offend when they design to caress ; 
some are negligent, and gratify themselves without 
regard to the quiet of another ; some, perhaps, are ma- 
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licious> and feel no greater satisfaction in prosperity, 
than that of raising envy and trampling inferiority. 
But whatever be the motive of insult, it b always best 
to overlook it ; for folly scarcely can deserve resent- 
ment) and malice is punished by neglect* 
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— Sanctus haberi 

Promissique tenax dictis factisque mereris ? 

Agnosco procerem. Jot. 

Convince the world that you're devout and true; 
Be just in all you say, and all you do ; 
Whatever be your birth, you're sure to be 
A peer of the first magnitude to me. Stepsey. 

BOYLE has observed, that the excellency of manu- 
factures, and the facility of labour, would be much 
promoted, if the various expedients and contrivances 
which lie concealed in private hands, were by reci- 
procal coniniunications made generally knovm; foi 
there are few operations that are not performed by one 
or other with some peculiar advantages, which thougl 
singly of little importance, would, by conjunction an( 
concurrence, open new inlets to knowledge, and giv< 
new powers to diligence* 

There are in like manner several moral exceller 
cies distributed among the different classes of a con 
munity. It was said by Cujacius, that he never rea 
more than one book by which he was hot instructed 
and he that shall enquire after virtue with ardour ar 
attention, will seldom find a man by whose examp 
or sentiments he may not be improved. 
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Every profession has some essential and appropri- 
ate virtue, without which there can be no hope of ho- 
nour or success, and which, as it is more or less culti- 
vated, confers within its sphere of activity different 
degrees of merit and reputation. As the astrologers 
range the subdivisions of mankind under the planets 
which they suppose to influence their lives, the moral- 
ist may distribute them according to the virtues which 
they necessarily practise, and consider them as dis- 
tinguished by prudence or fortitude, diligence or pa- 
tience* 

So much are the modes of excellence settled by 
time and place, that men may be heard boasting in 
one street of that which they would anxiously con- 
ceal in another. The grounds of scorn and esteem, 
tJie topics of praise and satire, are varied according to 
the several virtues or vices which the course of life 
has disposed men to admire or abhor ; but he who ^is 
solicitous for his own improvement, must not be li- 
mited by local reputation, but select from every tribe 
of mortals their characteristical virtues, and constel- 
late in himself the scattered graces which shine sin- 
gle in other men. 

The chief praise to which a trader aspires is that of 
punctuality, or an exact and rigorous observance of 
commercial engagements ; nor is there any vice of 
which he so much dreads'the imputation, as of negli- 
gence and instability. This is a quality which the in- 
terest of mankind requires to be diffused through all 
the ranks of life, but which many seem to consider as 
a vulgar and ignoble virtue, below the ambition of 
greatness or attention of wit, scarcely requisite among 
men of gaiety and spirit, and sold at its highest rate, 
when it is sacrificed to a frolic or a jest. 

Every man has daily occasion to remark what vexa- 
tioiis arise from this privilege of deceiving one another, 
^'he active and vivacious have so long disdained the 
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restraints of tnith, that promises and appointments 
have lost their cogency ; and both parties neglect their 
stipulations, because each concludes that they, will be 
broken by the other. 

Negligence is first admitted in small affairs, and 
strengthened by petty indulgences. He that is not yet 
hardened by custom, ventures not on the violation of 
important engagements, but thinks himself bound bf 
his word in cases of property or danger, though he 
allows himself to forget at what time he is to meet la- 
dies in the park, or at what tavern his friends are ex- 
pecting him. 

This laxity of honour would be more tolerable, if it 
could be restrained to the play-house, the ball-room* 
or the card-table ; yet even there it is sufficiently trou- 
blesome, and darkens those moments with expecta- 
tion, suspense, and resentment, which are set aside fof 
pleasure, and from which vre naturally hope for uu- 
mingled enjoyment, and total relaxation. But he that 
suffers the slightest breach in his morality, can sel- 
dom tell what shall enter it, or how wide it shall be 
made; when a passage is open, the influx of corrup- 
tion is every moment wearing down opposition, and 
by slow degrees deluges the heart. 

Aliger entered the world a youth of lively imagina- 
tion, extensive views, and untainted pnnciples. His 
curiosity incited him to range from place to place, 
and try all the varieties of conversation ; his elegance 
of address and fertility of ideas, gained him friends 
wherever he appeared ; or at least he found the gen- 
eral kindness of reception always shown to a yoiing 
man whose birth and fortune give him a claim to nO' 
tice, and who has neither by vice or folly destroyed 
his privileges. Aliger was pleased with this general 
smile of mankind, and was industrious to presei*ve it 
l)y compliance and officiousness, but did not suffer his 
desire of pleasing to vitiate his integrity. It was his 
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established maxim, that a promise is never to be bro- 
ken ; nor was it without long reluctance that he once 
suffered himself to be drawn away from a festal en- 
gagement by the importunity of another company. 

He spent the evening, as is usual in the' rudiments 
of vice, in perturbation and imperfect enjoyment, and 
met his disappointed friends in the morning with con- 
fusion and excuses. His companions, not accustomed 
to such scrupulous anxiety, laughed at his uneasiness, 
compounded the offence for a bottle, gave him courage 
to break his word again, and again levied the penalty. 
He ventured the same experiment upon another soci- 
ety, and found them equally ready to consider it as a 
venial fault, always incident to a man of quickness and 
gaiety, till by degrees he began to think himself at li- 
berty to follow the last invitation ; and was no longer 
shocked at the turpitude of flilsehood. He made no 
difficulty to promise his presence at distant places ; 
and if listlessn ess happened to creep upon him, would 
2!t at heme with great tranquillity ; and has often 
sqnk to sleep in a chair, while he held ten tables in 
continual expectations of his entrance. 

It was so pleasant to live in perpetual vacancy, that 
he.soon dismissed his attention as an useless incum- 
brance, and resigned himself to carelessness and dis- 
sipation, without any regard to the future or the past, 
or any other motive of action than tlie impulse of a sud- 
den desii^e, or the attraction of immediate pleasure. 
The absent were immediately forgotten, and the hopes 
or fears felt by others had no influence upon his con- 
duct. He was in speculation completely just, but ne- 
ver kept his promise to a creditor ; he was benevolent, 
but always deceived those friends whom he undertook 
to patronize or assist ; he was prudent, but suffered his 
affairs to be embarrassed for want of regulating his 
accounts at stated times. He courted a young lady, 
and when the settlements were drawn up, took a ram- 
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ble into the country on the day appointed to sign them. 
He resolved to travel, and sent his chests on ship- 
board, but delayed to follow them, tUl he lost his pas- 
sage. He was summoned as an evidence in a cause of 
great importance, and loitered on the way till the trial 
was past. It is said, that when he had, with great ex- 
pence, formed an interest in a borough, his opponent 
contrived, by some agents, who knew his temper, to 
lure him away on the day of election. 

His benevolence draws him into the commission of 
a thousand crimes, which others less kind or civil 
would escape. His courtesy invites application ; his 
promises produce dependence ; he has his pockets 
filled with petitions, which he intends some time to 
deliver and enforce, and his table covered with let- 
ters of request, with which he purposes to comply ; 
but time slips imperceptibly away, while he is either 
idle or busy; his friends lose their opportunities, and 
charge upon him their miscarriages and calamities. 

This character, however contemptible, is not peQU* 
Map to Aliger. They whose activity of imagination is 
often shifting the scenes of expectation, are frequently 
subject to such sallies of caprice as make all their ac- 
tions fortuitous, destroy the value of their frien^hip, 
obstruct the efficacy of their virtues, and set them be- 
low the meanest of those that persist in theiKresolu- 
tions, execute what they design, and perform what 
tliey have propaiscd. 
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'O si fiiTpianr ^54tt«» jrtf/o'KfXlff-'rffpoy 

Callimachus> 

From no affliction is the poor exempt ; 
He thinks each eye surveys him with contempt ; 
Unmanly poverty subdues the heart, 
Cankers each wound, and sharpens ev'ry dart. 

F. Lewis. 

AMONG those who have endeavoured to pro- 
note learning and rectify judgment, it has been long 
customary to complain of the abuse of words, which 
ire often admitted to signify things so different, that^ 
Qstead of assisting the understanding as vehicles of 
:nowledge, they produce error, dissension, and per- 
plexity, because what is affirmed in one sense, is re- 
eived in another. 

If this ambiguity sometimes embarrasses the most 
olemn controversies, and obscures the demonstra- 
tons of science, it may well be expected to infest the 
ompous periods of declaimers, whose purpose is of- 
:n only to amuse with fallacies, and change the co- 
>urs of truth and falsehood ; or the musical compo- 
itions of poets, whose style is professedly figurative,, 
nd whose art is imagined to consist in distorting 
'ords from their original meaning. 

There are few words of which the reader believes 
imself better to know the import than of fioverty ; 
et whoever studitjs either poets or philosophers, will 
nd such an account of the condition expressed by 
lat term> as his experience or observation will not 
asily discover to be true. Instead of the meanness^ 
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distress^ complaint, anxiety, and dependance, which 
have hitherto been combined iq his ideas of poverty ^ 
he will read of content, innocence, and cheerfulness^ 
of health and safety, tranquillity and freedom; of 
pleasures not kno^vn but to men unencumbered with 
possessions ; and of sleep that sheds his balsamic 
anodynes only on the cottage. Such are the bless- 
ings to be obtained by the resignation of riches, 
that kings might descend from their thrones, and gene- 
rals retire from a triumph, only to slumber undisturb- 
ed in the elysium of poverty. 

If these autliors do not deceive us, nothing can be 
more absurd than that perpetual contest for wealth 
keeps the world in commotion ; nor any complaints 
more justly censured than those which proceed from 
want ^f the gifts of fortune, which W8 are taught 
by the great masters of moral wisdom to consider as 
jgolden shackles, by which the wearer is at once dis- 
abled and adorned ; as luscious poisons which may 
for a time please the palate, but soon betray their ma- 
lignity by languor and by palSn. 

It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy un- 
enviedy to be healthful without physic, and secure 
without a guard; to obtain fiVnn tlie bounty of nature^ 
what the great and wealthy ai^ compelled to procure 
by the help of artists and attendants, of flatterers and 
spies. 

But it will be found upon a nearer view, that they 
who extol the happiness of poverty, do not mean the 
same state with those who deplore its miseries. Poets 
have their imaginations ^Ued with ideas of ms^ifi- 
oence; and being accustomed to contemplate the 
downfal of empires, or to contrive forms of lamenta- 
tions fqr monarchs in distress, rank all the classes of 
mankind in a state of pov(.*rty who make no approaches 
to the dignity of crowns. To be poor, ii^ the epic 
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language^ is only not to command the wealth of na- 
tions, nor to have fleets and armies in pay* 

Vanity has perhaps contributed to this impropriety 
i>f style. He that wishes to become a philosopner at 
at cheap rate, easily gratifies his ambition by submit- 
ting to poverty when he does not feel it, and by boast- 
ing his contempt of riches, when he has already more 
than he enjoys. He who would shew the extent of 
his views, and grandeur of his conceptions, or disco- 
ver his acquaintance with splendor and magnificence, 
may talk like Cowley of an humble station and quiet 
obscurity, of the paucity of nature's wants, and the in- 
conveniences of superfluity, and at last, like him, li- « 
mithis desires to five hundred pounds a year; a for- 
tune indeed not exuberant when we compare it with 
the expences of pride and luxury, but to which it little 
becomes a philosopher to affix the name of poverty, 
since no man can, with eiiy propriety, be termed poor, 
who does not see the greater part of mankind richer 
than himself. 

As little is the general condition of human life un- 
derstood by the panegyrists and historians, who amuse 
us with the accounts of the poverty of heroes and 
sages. Riches are of no value in themselves, their 
use is discovered only in that which they procure. 
They are not coveted, unless by narrow understand- 
ings, which copfound the means with the end, but for 
the sake of power, influence, and esteem; or, by some 
of less elevated and refined sentiments, as necessary 
to sensual enjoyment. 

The pleasures of luxury, many have, without un- 
common virtue, been able to despise, even when afflu- 
ence and idleness have concurred to tempt them ; and 
therefore he who feels nothing from indigence but the 
want of gratifications, which he could not in any other 
condition make consistent with innocence, has given ' 
no proof of eminent patience. Esteem and influence 
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every man desires, but they are equally pleasing, aod 
equally valuable, by whatever means they a^ obtain- 
ed ; and whoever has foiuid the art of securing them 
without the help of money, ought, in reality, to be ac- 
counted rich, since he has all that tiches can purchase 
to a wise man. Cincinnatus, though he liv^ upon a 
few acres cultivated by his own hand, was sufficiently 
removed from all the evils generally comprehended ua- 
derthe name of poverty, when his reputation waft 
such, that the voice of his country called him from 
his farm to take absolute command into his hand; 
nor was Diogenes much mortified by his residence in 
a tub, where he was honoured with the visit of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

The same fallacy has conciliated veneration to the 
religious orders. When we behold a man abdicating 
the hope of terrestiial possessions, and precluding^ 
himself by an irrevocable vow, from the pursuit and 
acquisition of all that his fellow-beings consider as 
worthy of wishes and endeavours, we are immediately 
struck with the purity, abstraction, and firmness of 
his mind, and regard him as wholly employed in secu- 
ring the interests of futurity, and devoid of any other 
care than to gain at whatever price the surest passage 
to eternal rest. 

Yet, what can the votary be justly said to have lost 
of his present happiness ? If he resides in a convent, 
he converses only with men whose condition is the 
same with his own ; he has from the nmnificence of the 
founder all the necessaries of Kfe, and is safe from 
that destitution^ which Hooker declares to be such an 
i?n/iediment to virtue^ asj till it be remonuedy suffereth not 
the rrdnd of man to admit un\^ other care^ AH temp- 
tations to envy and competition are shut out from his 
retreat; he is not pained with the sight of unattainable 
dignity, nor insulted with the bluster of insolence, of 
]Lhe smile of forced familiarity. If he wanden 
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"oad, the sanctity of his character amply compen- 
es all other distinctions ; he is seldom seen but 
:h reverence, nor heard but with submission* 
[t has been remarked, that death, though often de- 
i in the field, seldom fails to terrify, when it ap* 
)aches the bed of sickness in its natural horror ; so 
trerty may easily be endured, while associated with 
;nity and reputation, but will always be shunned and 
:aded, when it is accompanied with ignominy and 
itempt. 
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Cum volet ilia dies, qux nil nisi corporis hujus 

Jus habet, incerti spatium mihi finiat aevi. Ovxb^. 

Come, soon or late, death's undetermin'd day, 

This mortal being <ndy can deca/. Welstsd^ 

IT seems to be the fate of man to seek all his 
solations in futurity. The time present is seldom 
i to fill desire or imagination with immediate en- 
naent, and we are forced to supply its deficiencies 
recollection or anticipation, 
ilvery one has so often detected the fallaciousness 
dope, and the inconvenience of teaching himself to 
•ect what a thousand accidents may preclude, that, 
m time has abated the confidence with which 
th rushes out to take possession of the world, we 
eavour, or wish, to find entertainment in the re** 
7 of life, and to repose upon real facts, and certain 
erience. This is perhaps one reason, among 
)y, why age delights in narratives, 
lut so full is the world of calamity, that every 
rce of pleasure is polluted, and every retirement 
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of tranquillity disturbed- When time has supplied 
iwrith events sufficient to employ our thoughts, it \ 
mingled them with so many disasters, that we shri 
from their remembrance, dread their intrusion up 
our minds, and fly from them as from enemies ti 
pursue us with torture. 

■ No man past the middle point of life can sit do 
to feast upon the pleasures of youth without find! 
the banquet imbittered by the cup of sorrow; 
may revive lucky accidents, and pleasing extravag 
cies ; many days of harmless frolic, or nights of 
nest festivity, will perhaps recur ; or, if he has b< 
engaged in scenes of action, and acquainted with 
fairs of difficulty and vicissitudes of fortune, he n 
enjoy the nobler pleasure of looking back upon < 
tresA firmly supported, dangers resolutely encoum 
ed, and opposition artfully defeated. J&neas prop( 
comforts his companions, when after the horrors < 
storm they have landed on an unknown and deso 
country, with the hope that their miseries will b 
some distant time recounted with delight* Th 
are few higher gratifications than that of reflectioi 
surmounted evils, when they were not incurred 
protracted by our fault, and neitlier reproach us i 
cowardice nor guilt. 

But this felicity is almost always abated by the 
flection, that they with whom we should be t 
pleased to share it, are now in the grave. A few y 
make such havoc in human generations, that 
soon see ourselves deprived of those with whom 
entered the world, and whom the participation of i 
sures or fatigues had endeared to our remembra 
The man of entei^prise recounts his adventures 
expedients, but is forced, at the close of the rela 
to pay a sigh to the names of those that contrib 
to his success ; he that passes his life among 
gayer part of mankindi has his remembrance re 
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I with remarks and repartees of wits, whose spright- 
less and merriment are now lost in perpetual si- 
nce ; the trader, whose industry has supplied the 
ant of inheritance, repines in solitary plenty at thQ 
>sence of companions with whom he had plimned 
at amusements for his latter years; and the scholar i^ 
hose merit, after a long series of efforts, raises him 
cm obscurity, looks round in vain from his exalta- 
on for his old friends or enemies, whose applause or 
lortification would heighten his triumph* 
Among Martial's requisites to happiness is. Res 
971 parta labore^ aed reUcta — an estate not gained by 
idustry, but left by inheritance. It is necessary to 
le completion of every good, that it be timely ob- 
lined ; for whatever comes at the close of life, will 
ome too late to give much delight ; yet all human 
lappiness has its defects* Of what we do not gain for 
urselves we have only a faint and imperfect fruition, 
because we cannot compare the difference between 
vant and possession, or at least can derive from it no 
:onviction of our own abilities, nor any increase of self- 
esteem : what we acquire by bravery or science, by 
Qiental or coporal diligence, comes at last when we 
Cannot communicate, and therefore cannot enjoy it* 

Thus every period of life is obliged to borrow its 
happiness from the time to come. In youth we have 
nothing past to enteitain us, and in age we derive lit- 
tle from retrospect but hopeless sorrow. Yet the 
fiiture likewise has its limits, which the imagination 
dreads to approach, but which we see to be not far 
dbtant* The loss of our friends and companions im- 
presses hourly upon us the necessity of our own de- 
parture ; we know that the schemes of man are quick- 
ly at an end, that we must soon lie down in the grave 
with forgotten multitudes of former ages, and yield 
itur place to others, who, like us, shall be driven 
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awhile, by hope or fear, about the sur&ce oJ 
Rnd then, like us^ be lost in the shades of d< 

Beyond this termination of our material 
we are therefore obliged to extend our hope 
most every man indulges his imagination ^ 
thing which is not to happen till he has ch 
manner of being: some amuse themselves m 
and settlements, provide for the perpetuatio 
lies and honour^, or contrive to obviate the c 
of the fortunes, which it has been their busir 
cumulate ; others more refined or exalted, 
late their own hearts upon the future extei 
reputation, the reverence of distant nation 
gratitude of unprejudiced posterity. 

They, whose souls are so chained down 
and tenements, that they cannot conceive 
which they shall look upon them with less s 
are seldom attentive or flexible to arguments 
votaries of fame are capable of reflection, ai 
fore, may becalled to re-consider theprobabili 
expectations. 

Whether to be remembered in remote 
worthy of a wise man's wish, has not yet b< 
factorily decided ; and, indeed, to be long re 
ed, can happen to so small a number, that tl 
mankind has very little interest in the 
I'here is never room in the world for mor 
certain quantity or measure of renown. Tl 
sary business of life, the immediate pleasure 
of every condition, leave us not leisure beyoi 
proportion for contemplations which do noi 
influence our present welfare. When thi 
is filled, no character can be admitted into t 
lation of fame, but by occupying the place 
that must be thrust into oblivion. The ej 
mind^ like that of the body, can only extend 
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lo new objects, by losing sight of those which are now 
3efore it. 

Reputation is therefore a meteor, which blazes a- 
irhile and disappears for ever ; and if we except a few 
uwiscendent and invincible names, which no revolut> 
3ns of opinion or length of time is able to suppress, 
lU those that engage our thoughts or diversify our 
:onversation, are every moment hasting to obscurity, 
IS new favourites are adopted by fashion. 

It is not therefore from this world, that any ray of 
i^enlfort can proceed to cheer the gloom of the last 
hour. But futurity has still its prospects ; tliere is 
fet happiness in reserve, which, if we transfer our at^ 
i^ntion to it, will support us in the pains of disease, 
md the languor of decay. This happiness we may 
expect with confidence, because it is out of the power 
of chance, and may be attained by all that sincerely 
desire and earnestly pursue it: on this, therefore, 
every mind ought finally to rest. Hope is the chief 
blessing of man^ and that hope only is rational of 
«rhich we are certain that it cannot deceive us. 
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Nemo tarn dives habuit faventest 

Crastinum ut possit sibl poiiiceri. S 

Of Heav*n*s protection who can be 

So confident to utter this ? 

To-morrOw I will spend in bliss ! F, 

SEGED, lord of EthiotMa, to the inhabita 
"world ; to the sons of Prewmfition^ humility 
and to the daughters of SorrotVj content anc 
cence. 

Thus, m the twenty-seventh year of his rei 
Seged, the monarch of forty nations, the disi 
the waters of the Nile: < At length, Seged 
are at an thd ; thou hast reconciled disaffec 
hast suppressed rebellion, thou hast pacific 
lousies of thy courtiers, thou hast chased 
thy confines, and erected fortresses in th 
thy enemies* All who have offended thee, 1 
thy presence, and wherever thy voice is 
obeyed : thy throne is surrounded by arm 
rous as the locusts of the summer, and re 
the blasts of pestilence : thy magazines i 
with ammuniUon, thy treasures overfloiw 
tribute of conquered kingdoms ; plenty w 
thy fields, and opulence glitters in thy c 
nod Is as the earthquake that shakes the i 
and thy smile as the dawn of the vernal 
thy hand is the strength of thousands, and 
is the health of millions : thy palace is gla 
the song of praise, and thy path perfun 
breath of benediction : thy subjects gaze 
greatness, and think of danger or misery 
Why, Seged, wilt thou not partake the 
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thou bestowest ? Why shouidst thou only forbear 
to rejoice in this general felicity ? Why should thy 
^e be clouded with anxiety, when the meanest of 
those who call thee sovereign, gives the day to fes- 
tivity, and the night to peace I At length, Seged, 
reflect and be wise. What is the gift of conquest 
but safety? — why are riches collected but to purchase 
happiness V 

Seged then ordered the house of pleasure, built in 
1 island of the lake Danibea, to be prepared for his re* 
mticMi* ^ I will retire,* says he, ^ for ten days from 
nimult and care, from counsels and decrees. Loi>g 
quiet is not the lot of the governors of nations, but 
a cessation of ten days cannot be denied me. This 
short interval of happiness may surely be secured 
from the interruption of fear or perplexity, sorrow 
or disappointment. I will exclude ail trouble from 
my abode, and remove from my thoughts whatever 
may confuse the harmony of the conceit, or abate the 
sweetness of the banquet : I will fill the whole capa^ 
city of my soul with enjoyment, and try what it is to 
live without a wish unsatisfied.' 
In a few days the orders were performed, and Seged 
aaled to the palace of Dambea, wriich stood in an is- 
iiid cultivated only for pleasure, planted with every 
ower that spreads its colours to the sun, and every 
bmb that sheds fragrance in the air. In one part of 
as extensive garden, were open walks for excursions 
I the morning; in another, thick groves, and silent 
lixNirSt A^ bubbling fountains for repose at noon. 
Ill that could solace the sense, or flatter the fancy, all 
bat- industry could extort &om nature, or wealth fur- 
isb to ait, all that conquest could seize, or beneficence 
(tract, was collected together, and every perception 
f delight was excited and gratifi'ed. 
Into this delicious region Seged summoned all the 
ersons of his court, who seemed eminently qualifidt 
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to receive or communicate pleasure : his call was rea- 
dily obeyed ; the young, the fair, the vivadous, and 
the witty, were all in haste to be sated with felicity ; 
they sailed jocund over the lake, which seemed to 
smooth its surface before them ; their passage was 
cheered with music, and their hearts dilated with ei* 
pectation. 

Seged landing here with his band of pleasure, deter- 
mined from that hour to break off all acquaintance 
with discontent, to give his heart for ten days to ease 
and jollity, and then fail back to the common state fif 
man, and suffer his life to be diversified, as before, wuS 
joy and sorrow. 

He immediately entered into his chamber, to consi- 
der where he should begin his circle of happiness. 
He had all thcartists of delight before him, but kneir 
not whom to call, since he could not enjoy one, but by 
delaying the performance of another. He chose and 
rejected, he resolved and changed his resolution, tiU 
his faculties were harassed, and his thoughts confus- 
ed ; then returned to the apartment where his presence 
was expected, with languid eyes and clouded counte- 
nance, and spread the infection ofuneasiness over the 
whole assembly. He observed their depression and 
was offended, for he found his vexation increased by 
those whom he expected to dissipate and relieve it. 
He retired again to his private chamber, and sought 
for consolation in his own mind : one thought flowed in 
upon another ; a long succession of images seized his 
attention ; the moments crept imperceptibly away 
through the gloom of pensiveness, till, having recov* 
ered his tranquillity, he lifted up his head, and saw 
the lake brightened with the setting sun : < Such,' 
said Seged, sighing, ' is the longest day of human 

* existence ; before we have learned to use it) we find 

* it at an eiid»' 
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The regret which he felt for the loss of so great a 
part of his first day, look from him all disposition to 
enjoy the evening ; and, after having endeavoured, for 
the sake of his attendants, to force an air of gaiety, and 
excite that mirth which he could not, share, he resolv- 
ed to refer his hopes to the next morning, and lay down 
to partake, with the slaves of labour and poverty, the 
Messing of sleep* 

He pose early the second morning, and resolved now 
to be happy* He therefore fixed upon the gate of the 
palace an edict, importing, that whoever, during nine 
days, should appear in the presence of the king with 
a dejected countenance, or utter any expression of dis- 
content or soiTow, should be driven for ever from the 
(lalace of Dambea. 

This edict was immediately made known in every 
chamber of the court, and bower of the gaixlens* Mirth 
Was frighted away, and they who were before danc- 
ing on the lawns, or singing on the shades, were at once 
engaged in the care of regulating their looks, that Se- 
ged might find his will punctually obeyed, and see none 
among them liable to banishment. 

Seged now met every face settled in a smile ; but 
a smile that betrayed solicitude, timidity, and con^ 
straint : he accosted his favourites with familiunty and* 
softness ; but th^y durst not speak without premedita- 
tion, lest they should be convicted of discontent or sor- 
row : he proposed diversions, to which no objection 
was made, because objection would have implied un- 
easiness ; but they were regarded with indifference by 
the courtiers, who had no other desire than to signalize 
themselves by clamorous exultation : he offered vari- 
ous topics of converaation, but obtained only forced 
jests and laborious laughter ; and after many attempts 
to animate his train to confidence and alacrity, was 
obliged Xo confess to himself the impotence of com- 

I. t» 
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inand, and resigl\ another day to grief and disappoint- 
ment. 

He at last relieved his companions from their ter- 
rors, and shut himself up in his chamber, toascertain, 
by different measures, the felicity of the succeeding 
days. At length he threw himself on the bed, and 
closed his eyes, but imagined, in his sleep, that his pa- 
lace and gardens were overwhelmed by an inundation, 
and waked with all the terrors of a man struggling in 
tlie water. He composed himself again to rest, but was 
affrighted by an imaginary irruption into his kingdom; 
and striving, as is usual in dreams, without ability to 
move, fancied himself betrayed to his enemies, and a- 
gain started up with horror and indignation. 

It was now day, and fear was so strongly impressed 
on his mind, that he could sleep no more : he rose, but 
his thought J were filled with the deluge and invasion; 
nor was he able to disengage his attention, or mingle 
with vacancy and ease in any amusement. At length 
his perturbation gave way to reason, and he I'esolved 
no longer to be harassed by visionary miseries ; but 
before this resolution could be completed, half the day 
had clasped : he felt a new conviction of the uncer- 
tainty of human ^chemes^ and could not forbear to be* 
wail the weakness of that being, whose quiet was to be 
interrupted by vapours of the &icy. Having been first 
disturbed by a dream, he afterwards grieved that a 
dream could disturb him. He at last discovered, that 
his terrors and grief were equally vain ; and that to 
lose the present in lamenting the past^ was voluntarily 
to protract a melancholy vision. The third day ivas 
now declining, and Seged agidn resolved to be happy 
on the morrow* 
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-Volat ambiguis 



Mobilis alis hora, nee ulli 

Prxstat velox fortuna fidem. Seneca. 

On fickle wings the minutes haste, 
^And Fortune's favours never last. F. Lewis. 

3N the fourth morning Seged rose early, refreshed 
h sleep, vigorous M'ith h-ealth, and eager 'with ex- 
:tation : he entered tlie garden attended by the 
nces and ladies of his court, and seeing nothing a- 
it him but airy cheerfulness, began to say to his 
art — ' this day shall be a day of pleasure." The 
1 played upon the water, the birds warbled in the 
>ves, and the gales quivered among the branches : 
roved from walk to walk as chance directed him ; 
1 sometimes listened to the songs, somx^times min- 
d with the dancers, sometimes let loose his 
agination in flights of merriment, and sometimes 
ered grave reflections and sententious tnaxims, and 
sted on the admiration with which they were re- 
ved. 

Thus the day rolled on, without any accident of 
cation, or intrusion of melancholy thoughts* All 
it beheld him caught gladness from his looks, and 
; sight of happiness conferred by himself, filled his 
irt with satisfaction : but having passed three hours 
this harmless luxury, he was alarmed on a sudden 
an universal scream among the women ; and turn- 
; back, saw the whole assembly flying in confusion, 
young crocodile had risen out of the lake, and was 
iging the garden in wantonness of hunger. Seged 
held him with indignation, as a disturber of his feli- 
y, and chased him back into the lake ; but could 
: persuade his retinue to stay, or free their hearts 
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from the terror which had seized upon them* The 
princesses enclosed themselves in the palace, and 
could yet scarcely believe themselves in saiety. Eveiy 
attention was fixed upon the late danger and escape* 
and no mind was any longer at leisure for g^y sallies 
or careless prattle. 

Seged had now no other employment than to con- 
template the innumerabh: casualties whkh lie i% am- 
bush on every side to intercept the happiness oftnaii) 
and break in upon the hour of delight and tranquilHty. 
He had, however, the consolation of thinking that he 
had not been now disappointed by his own fault, and 
that the accident which had blasted the hopes of the 
day, might easily be prevented by ftiture caution* 

That he might provide for the pleasure of the next 
morning, he resolved to repeal his penal edict, since he 
had already found that discontent and melancholy were 
not to be frighted away by the threats of authofiity, and 
that pleasure would only reside where she was exempt- 
ed from controul. He therefore invited ail the compa* 
nions of his retreat to unbounded pleasantry, by pro« 
posing prizes for those who should, on the fbllotiniig 
day, distinguish themselves by any festive perform- 
ances; the tables of the antechamber were covered 
with gold and pearls, and robes and garlands decreed 
the rewards of those who could i^fine eleg^ance or 
heighten pleasure. 

At this display of riches, every eye immediately 
sparkled, and every tongue was busied in celebradog 
tlie bounty and magnificence of the emperor. Bat 
when Seged entered, in hopes of unconimon enter- 
tainment from universal emulation, he found that any 
passion, too strongly agitated, puts an end to that tran-^ 
quillity which is necessary to mirth ; and thab tbtf 
mind is to be moved by the gentle ventilations of gai» 
ety, must be first smoothed by a total calm. VVhat^ 
ever we ardently wish to gain, we must m the «asic 
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degree be afraid to lose, and fear and pleasure cannot 
dwell together. 

All was now care and solicitude. Nothing was done 
or spoken, but with so visible an endeavour at perfec- 
tion, as always failed to delight, though it sometimes 
forced admiration : and Seged could not but observe 
Vf'ith sorrow, that his prizes had niore influence than 
himself. As the evening approached, the contest grew 
more earnest, and those who were forced to allow^ 
themselves excelled, began to discover the malignity 
of defeat, first by angry glances, and at last by con- 
temptuous murmurs. Seged likewise shared the anxi- 
ety of the day, for considering hiipself as obliged to 
distribute with exact justice the prizes which had been 
so zealously sought, he durst never remit his atten- 
tion, but passed his time upon the rack of doubt in 
balancing different kinds of merit, and adjusting the 
claims of all the competitors. . 

At last, knowing that no exactness could satisfy 
those whose hopes he should disappoint, and thinking^ 
that, on a day set apart for happiness, it would be cruel 
to oppress any heart with sorrow, he declared that all 
had pleased him alike, and dismissed all with presents 
of equal value. 

Seged soon saw that his caution had not been able 
to avoid offence. They who had believed themselves 
secure of the highest prizes, were not pleased to be le- 
velled with the crowd; and though, by the liberality 
of the king, they received more than his promise had 
entitled them to expect, they departed unsatisfied, be- 
cause they were honoured with no (distinction, and 
wanted an opportunity to triumph in the mortifica- 
tion of their opponents. * Behold here,' said Seged, 
^ the condition of him who places his happiness in the 
' happiness of others!' He then retired to meditate ; 
and while the courtiers were repining At his distribu*- 
tions, saw the fiflh sun go ciown in discontent* 
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The next dawn renewed his FesolUtion te be happf; 
but having learned how little he could effect hj settled 
schemes or preparatory measures, he thought it best 
to give up one day entirely to chance ; and left every 
one to please and be pleased his own way. 

Thisrelaxation of regularity diffused a general com- 
placence through the whole court, and the emperor 
imagined that he had at last found the secret of obtain- 
ing an interval of felicity. But as he was roving in this 
careless assembly with equal carelessness, he orer- 
heard one of his courtiers, in a close arbour, murmur^ 
ing alone : * What merit has Seged above us, that wc 

* should thus fear and obey him; a man, whom, whs^- 

* ever he may have formerly performed, his luxury 

* now shews to have the same weakness with our- 

* selves.* This charge affected him the more, as it 
was uttered by one whom he had always observed 
among the most abject of his flatterer!*. At first his 
indignation prompted him to severity ; but, reflecting 
that what was spoken without intention to be heard, 
was to be considered as only thought, and was, per- 
haps, but the sudden burst of casual and ternporaiy 
vexation, he invented some decent pretence to send 
him away, that his retreat might not be tainted with 
the breath of envy ; and after the struggle of delibe- 
ration was past, and all desire of revenge utterly sup- 
pressed, passed the evening not only with tranquillity 
but triumph, though none but himself was conscious 
of the victory. 

The remembrance of this clemency cheered the 
beginning of the seventh day ; and nothing happened 
to disturb the pleasure of Seged, till, looking on the 
tree that shaded him, he recollected that, under a tree 
of the same kind, he had passed the night after his de- 
feat in the kingdom of Goiama. The reflection on 
his loss, his dishonour, and the miseries which his 
subjects suffered from the invader^ filled him winh 
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sadness. At last he shook off the weight of sorroW) 
and began to solace himself with his usual pleasures^ 
when his tranquillity was again disturbed by jealousies 
which the late contest for the prizes had produced) 
and which, having in vain tried to pacify them by per* 
suasion, he was forced to silence by command* 

On the eighth morning Seged was awakened earlj 
by an unusual hurry in the apartments, and enquiring 
the cause, was told that the princess Balkis was seized 
with sickness. He rose, and, calling the physicians, 
found that they had little hope of her recovery. Here 
was an end of jollity ; all his thoughts were now upon 
his daughter, whose eyes he closed on the te^h day. 

Such were the days which Seged of Ethi^a had 
appropiiated to a short respiration from the &tigues 
of war and the cares of government. This narrative 
he has bequeathed to future generations, that no man 
hereafter may presume to say— -^ This day shall be a 
* day of happiness.' 
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Propositi nondum pudet, atque eadexn est mem 

Ut bona summa putes, aliena vivere quadra. If ▼• 

But hardened by affronts, and still the same* 

Lost to all sense of honour and of fame, 

Thou yet cans't live to haunt the great man's board, 

And think no supper good but with a lord. BowLis. 

WHEN Diogenes was once asked, what kind of 
wine he liked best? he answered—-^ That which is 
< drank fit the cost of others** 

Thofigh the character of Diogenes has never ex- 
cited any general zeal of imitation, there are many 
who resemble him in his taste of wine; many who are 
frugal, though not abstemious; whose appetites, though 
too powerful for reason, are kept under restraint by 
avarice ; and to whom all delicacies lose their flavour 
when they cannot be obtained but at their own expence* 

Nothing produces more singularity of manners and 
inconstancy of life, than the conflict of opposite vices 
in the same mind. He that uniformly pursues any pu^ 
pose, whether good or bad, has a settled principle of ao 
tion ; and as he may always find associates who are 
travelling the same way, is countenanced by example; 
and sheltered in the multitude ; but a man actuated al 
once by difierent desires, must move in a direction pe* 
culiar to himself, and sufier that reproach which w( 
are naturally inclined to bestow on those who deviatf 
from the rest of the world, even without enquiriDf 
whether they are worse or better. 

Yet this conflict of desires sometimes produces won 
derful efibrts. To riot in far-fetched dishes, or surfei 
with unexhausted variety, and yet practise the mos 
rigid economy, is surely an art which may justly drav 
the eyes of mankind upon them whose industry o 
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ent has enabled them to attain it. To him, in- 
vho is content to break open the chests, or mort- 
he manors of his ancestors, that he may hire 
nisters of excess at the highest price, gluttony 
asy science ; yet we often hear the votaries of 

boasting of the elegance which they owe to the 
f others, relating with rapture the succession of 
with which their cooks and caterers supply them, 
pecting their share of praise with the discove- 

art^ and civilizers of nations. But to shorten 
y to convivial happiness, by eating without cost, 
:ret hithertp in few hands, but which certainly 
3s the curiosity of those whose piMncipal en- 
it is their dinner, and who see the sun rise 
3 other hope than that they shall fill their bel- 
fore it sets. 

10 m that have within my knowledge attempted 
heme of happiness, the greater part have been 
lately obliged to desist ; and some, whom their 
icmpts flattered with success, were reduced by 
s to a few tables, from which they were at last 

to make way for others ; and having long ha- 
d themselves to superfluous plenty, growled a- 
nv latter years in discontented competence. 
e enter the regions of luxury with higher ex- 
ona than men of wit, who imagine, that they 
;iver want a welcome to that compimy whose 
hey can enlarge, or whose imaginutims they 
vale, and believe themselves able to ptiy for 
'inc with the mirth which it qualifies them to 
c. Full of this opinion, they crowd with liule 
:)n, wherever the smell o! a least allures them; 

sjldom encourajj^ed to repeat their visits, being 
1 by the pert as rivals, and hated by the dull as 
ers of the company. 

ii.m has been so happy in gaining and keeping 
Allege of living at luxuiious houses as Gulosu- 

IV. u 
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lus, who, after thirty years of continual revelry, has 
DOW estublished, by uncontroverted prescription, his 
claim to partake of every entertainment ; and whose 
presence they who aspire to the praise of a sumptu- 
ous table, are careful to procure on a day of importance, 
by sending the invitation a fortnight before. 

Gulosulus entered the world without any eminent 
degree of merit ; but was careful to frequent houses 
where persons of rank resorted. By being often seen, 
he became in time known ; and from sitting in the 
same room, was suffered to mix in idle conversadon, 
or assisted to fill up a vacant hour, when better amuse- 
ment was not readily to be had. From the coffee-housft 
he Avas sometimes taken away to dinner ; and as no ^ 
man refuses the acquaintance of him whom he sees ad- 
mitted to familiarity by others of equal dignity, when 
he had been met at a few tables, he with less dif- 
ficulty found the way to more, till at last he was re- 
gularly expected to appear wherever preparations arc 
made for a feast, within Uie circuit of his acquaintance. 

When he was thus by accident initiated in luxury, 
he felt in himself no inclination to retire from a life of 
so much pleasure ; and, therefore, very seriously con- 
sidered how he might continue it. C>reat qualities, or 
uncommon accompHshments, he did not find neces- 
sar}' ; for he had already seen that merit rather en- 
forces respect than attracts fondness ; and as he thought 
no folly greater than that of losing a dinner for any 
other gratification, he often congratulated himself thaut 
he had none of that disgusting excellence which im- 
presses awe upon greatness, and condemns its pos- 
sessors to the society of those who are wise or brave, 
and indigent as themselves. 

Gulosulus having never allotted much of his time to 
books or meditation, had no opinion in philosophy or 
politics, and was not in danger of injuring his interest 
by dogmatical positions, or violent contraidiction. If a 
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dispute arose, he took care to listen with earnest at- 
tention ; and when either speaker grew vehement and 
loud, turned towards him with eager quickness, and 
uttered a short phrase of admiration, as if surprised 
by such cogency of argument as he had never known 
before. By this silent concession, he generally pre- 
served in either controvertist such a conviction of his 
own superiority, as inclined him rather to pity than 
irritate his adversary, and prevented those outrages 
which are sometimes produced by the rage of defeat, 
or petulence of triumph. 

Gulosulus was never embarrassed but when he was 
req%»ired to declare his sentiments before he had been 
able to discover to which side the master of the house 
inclined ; for it was his invariable rule to adopt the no- 
tions of those that invited him. 

It will sometimes happen that the insolence of wealth 
breaks into contemptuousness, or the turbulence of 
wine requires a vent ; and Gulosulus seldom fails of 
being singled out on such emergencies, as one on whom 
any experiment of ribaldry may be safely tried. Some- 
times his lordship finds himself inclined to exhibit a 
specimen of raillery for the diversion of his guest, and 
Gulosulus always supplies him with a subject of mer- 
riment. But he has learned to consider rudeness and 
indignities as familiarities- that entitle him to greater 
freedom: he comforts himself that those who treat 
and insult him pay for their laughter, and that he keeps 
his money while they enjoy their jest. 

His chief policy consists in selecting some dish from 
every course, and recommending it to the company, 
Mnth an air so decisive, that no one ventures to contra- 
dict himt By this practice he acquires at a feast a kind 
of dictatorial authority ; his taste becomes the standard 
of pickles and seasoning, and he is venerated by the 
professors of epicuiism, as the only man who under- 
stands the niceties of cookery. 
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Whenever a new sauce is imported, or any innovfr 
tion made in the cub'naiy system, he procures the ear- 
liest intelligence, and the most authentic receipt; and 
by communicating his knowledge, under proper in- 
junctions of secrecy, gains a right of tasting his o^ti 
dish whenever it is prepared, that he may tell whether 
his directions have been folly undei*stood. 

By this method of life Gulosulus has so impressed 
en his imagination the dignity of feasting, that he has 
no other topic of talk, or subject of meditation. His 
calendar is a bill of fare ; he measures the year by 
guccessive dainties. The only common places of his 
memory are his^neals; and if you ask him atlirhat 
time an event happened, he considers whether he heard 
it after a dinner of turbot or venison. He knows, in- 
deed, that those wha value themselves upon sense, 
learning, or piety, speak of him with contempt; but 
he considers them as wretches envious or ignorant, 
who do not know his happiness, or wish to supplant 
him; and declares to his friends that he is fiiUy satis* 
fied with his own conduct, since he has fed every day 
on twenty dishes, and yet doubled bis estate. 



# 
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Solve senescentcm mature sanus equum, ne 

Peecet ad extremum ridendus. Hon. 

The voice of reason cries with winning force, 
Loose from the rapid car your aged horse, 
Lest, in the race derided, left behind. 
He drags his jaded limbs and burst his wind. 

Francis. 

SUCH is the emptiness of human enjoyment, that 
we are always impatient of the present. Attainment is 
-followed by neglect, and possession by disgust ; and 
the malicious remark of the Greek epigrammatist ou 
marriage maybe applied to every other course of life, 
that its two days of happiness are the first and the last. 

Few moments are more pleasing than those in which 
the mind is concerting measures for a new undertaking. 
From the first hint that wakens the fancy, till the hour 
of actual execution, all is improvement and progress, 
triumph and felicity. Every hour brings additions to 
the original scheme, suggests some new expedient to 
secure success, or discovers consequential advantages 
not hitherto foreseen. While preparations are made» 
and materials accumulated, day glides after day through 
elysian prosp^ts, and the heart dances to the song of 
hope. 

Such is the pleasure of projecting, that many con- 
tent themselves with a succession of visionary schemes^ 
and wear out their allotted time in the calm amuse- 
ment of contriving what they never attempt or hope 
to execute. 

Others, not able to feast their imagination with puro 
ideas, advance somewhat nes^rer to the grossness of ac-' 
tion, with great diligence collect whatever is necessary 
to their design, and, after a thousand researches and 

u ^ 
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consultations, are snatched away by deaths as they 
stand in /irocinctu^ waiting for a proper opportunity to 
begin. 

If there were no other end of life than to find some 
adequate solace for every day, I know not whether any 
condition could be preferred to that of the man who 
involves himself in his own thoughts, and never suf- 
fers experience to shew him the vanity of speculation ; 
for no sooner are notions reduced to practice, than 
tranquillity and confidence forsake the breast: every 
day brings its task, and often without bringing abili- 
ties to perform it : difficulties embarrass, uncertainty 
perplexes, opposition retards, censure exasperates, or 
neglect depresses. We proceed, because we have be- 
gun; we complete our design, that the labour alreidy 
spent may not be vain : but, as expectation gradually 
dies away, the gay smile of alacrity disappears, we are 
compelled to implore severer powers, and tinist the I 
event to patience and constancy. 

When once our labour has begun, the comfort that 
enables us to endure it is the prospect of its end; for 
though Ijiiljsei^ery long work there are some joyous in- 
tervals 9!*, >^&applause, when the attention is recreated 
by^uaB^ipected facility, and the imagination soothed by 
incidental excellencies, yet the toil with which per- 
formance, struggles after idea, is so irksome and dis- 
gusting, and so frequent is the nece^ity of resting 
bj?low th^t perfection: which we imapMi within our 
reach, tha£ seldom any man obtains more from his en- 
deavours than a painful conviction of his defects, and 
a cphtinual resuscitation of desires, which he feels 
himself unable to gratify. 

So certainly is weariness the concomitant of our un- 
dertak^l^s, that every man, in whatever he is engag- 
ed, con^cJles himself with the hope of change ; if he 
has made his^^y by assiduity to public employment, 
he talks amo'ng his friends of the delight of retreat ; if. 
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by the necessity of solitary application, he is secludcud 
from the world, he listens with a beating heart to dis- 
tant noises, longs to mingle with living beings, and 
resolves to take hereafter his fill of diversions, or dis- 
play his abilities on the universal theatre, and enjoy 
the pleasure of distinction and applause. 

Every desire, however innocent, grows dangerous, 
as by long indulgence it becomes ascendant in the 
mind. When we have been mucl) accustomed to 
consider any thing as capable of giving happiness, it 
is not easy to restrain our ardour, or to forbear some 
precipitation in our advances, and irregularity in our 
pursuits. He that has cultivated the tree, watched the 
swelling bud and opening blossom, and pleased him- 
self with computing how much every sun and sliower 
add to its growth, scarcely stays till the fruit has ob- 
tained its maturity, but defeats his own cares by ea- 
gerness to reward them. When we have diligently 
laboured for any purpose, we are willing to believe 
that we have attained it ; and, because we have alrea- 
dy done much, too suddenly conclude that no more 
is to be done. 

All attraction is increased by the approach of the 
attracting body. We never find ourselves so desirous 
to. finisli as in the latter part of our work, or so impa- 
tient of delay, as when we know that delay cannot be 
long. Thus unseasonable importunity of discontent 
maybe partly imputed to languor and weariness, which 
must always oppress those more whose toil has been 
longer continued; but the greater part usually pro- 
ceeds from frequent contemplation of that ease which 
is now considered as within reach, and which, when 
it has once flattered our hopes, we cannot suffer to be 
-withheld. 

In some of the noblest compositions of wit, the con- 
clusion falls below the vigour and spirit of the first 
books ; and, as a genius is not to be degraded by the 
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imputation of human failings, the cause of this declen- 
sion is commonly sought in the structui*e of the work; 
and plausible reasons are given why in the defective 
part less ornament was necessary, or less could be ad- 
mitted. But, perhaps the author would have confess- 
ed that his fancy was tired, and his perseverance bro- 
ken ; that he knew his design to be unfinished, but that, 
when he saw the end so near, he could no IcMiger re- 
fuse to be at rest. 

Against the instillations of this frigid opiate, the 
heart should be secured by all the considerations which 
once concurred to kindle the ardour of enterprize. 
Whatever motive first intited action, has still greater 
foroe to stimulate perseverance ; since he that might 
have lain still at first in blameless obscurity, cannot 
afterwards desist but with infamy and reproach. He 
whom a doubtful promise of distant good could encou- 
rage to set difficulties at defiance, ought not to remit 
his vigour when he has almost obtained his recom- 
pence. To faint or loiter, when only the last efforts 
are required, is to steer the ship through tempests, and 
abandon it to the winds in sight of land ; it is to break 
the ground and scatter the seed, and at last to neglect 
the harvest. 

The masters of rhetoric direct, that the most forci- 
ble arguments be produced in the latter part of an ora- 
tion, lest they should be effaced or perplexed by su- 
pervenient images. This precept may be justly ex- 
tended to the series of life ; nothing is ended with ho- 
nour which does not conclude better than it began. 
It is not sufficient to maintain the first vigour ; for ex- 
cellence loses its effect upon the mind by custom, as 
light after a time ceases to dazzle. x\dmiration must 
be continued l^y that novelty which first produced it, 
and how much soever is given, there must always be 
reason to imagine that more remains. 
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We not only are most sensible of the last impres- 
sions, but such is the unwillingness of manldnd to ad- 
mit transcendent merit, that, though it be difficult to 
obliterate the reproach of miscarriages by any subse- 
quent atchievement, however illustrious, yet the repu- 
tation raised by a long train of success, may be finally 
mined by a single failure ; for weakness or error will 
be always remembered by that malice and envy which 
it gratifies. 

For the prevention of that disgrace which lassitude 
and negligence may bring at last upon the greatest* 
performances, it is necessary to proportion carefully 
our labour to our strength. If the design comprises 
many parts, equally essential, and therefore not to be 
separated, the only time for caution is before we en- 
gage ; the powers of the mind must be then impar- 
tially estimated, and it must be remembered, that not 
to complete the plan is not to have begun it ; and| 
that nothing is done while any thing is omittedt 

But, if the task consists in the repetition of single 
acts, no one of which derives its efficacy from the 
rest, it may be attempted with less scruple, because 
there is always opportunity to retreat with honour. 
The danger is only, lest we expect from the world 
the indulgence with which most are disposed to treat 
themselves ; and in the hour of listlessness imagine, 
that the diligence of one day will atone for the idle- 
ness of another, and that applause begun by approba- 
tion will be continued by habit. 

He that is himself weary, will soon weary the pub- 
lic. Let him therefore lay down his employment, 
whatever it be, who can no longer exert his former 
activity or attention ; let him not endeavour to strug- 
gle with censure, or obstinately infest the stage till a 
general hiss commands him to depait« 
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No. CCVIII. SATURDAY, MARCH 14, i; 

OS^' Cfih lYtfkfy re#c ^i {a* l/Jttta/utifif 

Ov/uc' *tmZr rniti^ jy mrmfti Ilfpn^ifa' 

Dioc. Lae 
Be gone, ye blockheads, Heraciitus cries. 
And leave mv labours to the leam'd and ivise ; 
By wit, by knou-ledge, studious to be read, 
I scorn the multitude, alive and dead. 

TIME, which puts an end to all human pies 
and sorrows, has likewise concluded the labours 
Rambler. Having supported, for two years 
anxious employment of a periodical writer, an di 
plied my essays to four volumes, I have now 
mined to desist. 

The reasons of this resolution it is of little i: 
tance to declare, since justification is uni^ecessar)) 
no objection is made. I am far from supposing 
the cessation of my performances will raise any < 
ry, for I have nerer been much a fevourite 
public, nor can boast that, in the progress of n 
dertakJng I have been animated by the rewa 
the liberal, the caresses of the great, or the pra 
the eminent. 

But I have no design to gratify pride by subm 
or malice by lamentation ; nor think it reason; 
complain of neglect from those whose regard I 
solicited. If I have not been distinguished I 
distributors of literary honours, I have seldoi 
cended to the arts by which favour is obtained, 
seen the meteors of feshion rise and fall, witho 
attempt to add .a moment to their duration, 
never complied with temporary curiosity, nor e: 
my readers to discuss the topic of the day \ I 
rarely exemplified my assertions by living chan 
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)apers, no man could look for censures of his 
5, or praises of himself; and they only were 
d to peruse them, whose passions left them 
for abstracted truth, and whom virtue could 
)y its naked dignity, 

Dme, however, I am indebted for encourage- 
md to others for assistance. The number of 
nds was never great, but they have been such 
d not suffer me to think that I was writing in 
nd I did not feel much dejection from the 
popularity. 

)bligations having not been frequent, my ac- 
Igments may be soon dispatched. I can res- 
all my correspondents their productions, with 
minution of the bulk of my volumes, though 
lout the loss of some pieces to which particu- 
ours have been paid. 

parts from which I claim no other pi*aise than 
having given them an opportunity of appear- 
; the four billets in the tenth paper, the second 
1 the fifteenth, the thirtieth, the forty-fourth, 
ety-seventh, and the hundredth papers, and the 
letter in the hundred and seventh. 
ing thus deprived myself of many excuses 
:andour might have admitted for the inequality 
compositions, being no longer able to allege 
;essity of gratifying correspondents, the impor- 
rt'illi which publication was solicited, or obsti- 
ith which corre ction was rejected, I must re- 
:couiitable for a\l my faults, and submi , with- 
terfuge, to the censures of criticism ; which, 
:r, I shall not endeavour to soften by a formal 
Uion, or to overbear by the influence of a pa- 
The supplications of an author never yet re- 
i him a moment from oblivion ; and, though 
:ss has sometimes sheltered guilt, it can afford 
ection to ignorance or dulness. Having hither- 
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to attempted only the propagation of truth, I will not 
at last violate it by the confession of terrors which I 
do not feel: having laboured to maintain the dignity 
of virtue, I will not now degrade it by the meanness 
of dedication. 

The seeming vanity with which I have sometimes 
spoken of myself, would perhaps require an apology, 
were it not extenuated by the example of those who 
have published essays before me, and by the privi- 
lege which every nameless writer has been hitherto 
allowed. ' A mask,' says Castiglione, * confers a 
^ right of acting and speaking with less restraint, even 
* when the wearer happens to be known.' He that 
IS discovered without his own consent, may claim 
some indulgence, and cannot be rigorously called to 
justify those sallies or frolics which his disguise must 
prove him desirous to conceal. 

But I have been cautious lest this offence should 
be frequently or grossly committed ; for, as one of 
the philosophers directs us to live with a friend, as 
with one that is some time to become an enemy, I 
have always thought it the duty of an anonymous 
author to write, as if he expected to be hereafter 
known. 

I am willing to flatter myself with hopes, that, by 
collecting these papers, I am not preparing, for my 
future lile, either shame or repentance. That all arc 
happily imagined, or accurately polished, that the 
same sentiments liave not sometimes recuiTed, or the 
same expressions been too frequently repealed, I have 
not confidence in my abilities sufficient to warrant. 
He that condemns himself to compose on a stated day, 
will often bring to his task an attention dissipated, a 
memory embarrassed, an imagination overwhelmed, 
a mind distracted with anxieties, a body languishing 
with disease: he will labour on a barren topic till it 
it too late to change it ; or, in the ardour of invent 
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n, diffuse his thoughts into wild exuberance, which 
2 pressing hour of pubfication cannot suffer judg- 
3nt to examine or reduce. 

Whatever shall be the final sentence of mankind, I 
ve at least endeavoured to deserve their kindness. 
\ave laboured to refine our language to grammati- 
l purity, and to clear it from colloquial barbarisms, 
entious idioms, and irregular combinations. Some- 
ing, perhaps, I have added to the elegance of its 
nstruction, and something to the harmony of its 
dence. When common* words were less pleasing 
the ear, or less distinct in their signification, I have 
niliarized the terms of philosophy by applying them 
popular ideas, but have rarely admitted any word 
t authorised by former writers ; for I believe, that 
loever knows the English tongue in its present ex- 
it, will be able to express his thoughts without fur- 
sr help from other nations. 

As it has been my principal design to inculcate 
sdom or piety, I have allotted few papers to the idle 
orts of imagination. Some perhaps, may be found, 
which the highest excellence is harmless merri- 
snt ; but scarcely any man is so steadily serious as 
t to complain that the severity of dictatorial instruc- 
»n has been too seldom relieved, and that he has 
en driven by the sternness of the Rambler's philo- 
phy, to more cheerful and airy companions. 
Next to the excursions of fancy, are Uie disquisitions 
criticism, which, in my opinion, is only to be rank- 
i among the subordinate and instrumental arts, 
rbitrary decision and general exclamation I have 
refully avoided, by asserting nothing without a rea- 
n, and establishing all my principles of judgment on 
lalterable and evident truth. 

In the piaures of life I have never been so studious 

novelty or surprize, as to depart wholly from all re- 

mblance : a fault which writers deservedly celebrat- 

VOL. IV. • X 
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ed frequently commit, that they may raise^ aj 
occasion requires, either mirth or abhorrence. \ 
enlargement may be allowed to declamation, and 
exaggeration to burlesque ; but as they deviaU 
tlier from reality, they become less useful, bei 
their lessons will flEul of application* The roii 
the reader is carried away from the contemplat: 
his own manners ; he finds in himself no likeni 
the phantom before him ; and though he laugl 
rages, is not reformed. 

The essays professedly serious, if I have 
able to execute my own intentions, would be I 
exactly conformable to the precepts of christv 
without any accommodation to the licentiousnesi 
levity of the present age. I therefore look back oi 
part of my work with pleasure, which no blan 
praise of man shall diminish or augment* I sha 
ver envy the honours which wit and Jeaming c 
in any other cause, if I can be numbered amon] 
writers who have given ardour to virtue, and c 
dence to truth. 

Celestial powers ! that piety regard ; 

From you my labours wait their last reward* 



TH£ END. 
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